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“ We worked for the dawn, but the long 
night has continued, and it may continue . . . . 
how long I do not know. Many of us now in 
the vanguard of the nation's fight may not live 
to see the dawn. But the dawn will come. 
Meanwhile, the torch has got to be kept 
burning to light the path. And I want to 
know how many brave arms are there amongst 
you to take this torch from my failing hand. 
Be worthy of the charge.” 






PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE author owes a word of thanks to the reading 
public for their cordial reception to the first edition 
which has been entirely sold out within a few months 
of its publication. He has the pleasure to present the 
reader with the second edition which has been greatly 
enlarged and thoroughly revised and edited with a 
creative psychological interest. 

Here are some of the improvements which have 
been effected in the second edition : — 

(1) While the First Edition had only thirty 
speeches, the Second Edition comprises a range of over 
one hundred and sixty speeches. 

(2) Wherever found necessary to avoid recurring 
repetitions and reiteration of ideas, just as in the war 
speeches of Jawaharlal (1939 — 42), concise precis reports 
have been substituted. 

(3) The speeches have been re-arranged and 
re-edited with tremendous labour and thought in order 
to bring out a steady development in the growth of 
Jawaharlal’s ideas and put them into a psychological 
correlation with the traits of his personality. 

(4) I'he introduction has been revised and refre- 
shed so as to serve a golden key to the mysteries of the- 
great man as exhibited through his public utterances. 

(5) The whole book has been thoroughly revised 
and the omissions and commissions of the first edition 
have been eliminated as far as it is humanly possible. 

(6) The last section of the book includes all the 
speeches that were delivered by Jawaharlal while the 
book was in the Press, so as to give it a last-minute per- 
fection. This brings us right to the auspicious moment 
when Jawaharlal saddled the Interim Government 
and delivered his historic broadcast to the Indian 
Nation. 


J. S. B. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE speeches of Jawaharlal are not utterances of 
flimsy propaganda. These speeches embody an eternal 
and unquenchable flame oi civilization, because the 
patriotism of the great Indian patriot does not flow in 
narrow channels. He thinks of India with reference to 
world affairs and he thinks of the world with reference 
to the Indian politics. Consequently Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru is not merely a leader of India but, even more 
than Mahatma Gandhi, the most rational leader of 
humanity. 

The utterances of Jawaharlal are a first-class litera- 
ture of the English language. The fire of John Bright 
and the fervour of Edmund Burke pours out of them. 
And like Bright and Burke, Nehru thinks far ahead of 
his times. He is a political prophet and a prophetic 
politician. His speeches delivered ten or twenty years 
before are more true to-day than they were at that time. 
And every year gives them the clarity and colours of a 
prismatic rainbow. 

It is inexplicable why the speeches of Jawaharlal 
have not received the attention they deserve in the 
literary world. When India becomes free, the speeches 
of Nehru will serve as a text-book in schools and colleges. 
Consequently, vdth an honest pride, although conscious 
of many faults and foibles, I present this invaluable book 
to the reading public. 

India has not only produced a Gandhi, says Lin 
utang, but also a Jawarharlal Nehru. Nehru is the only 
star that can stand by the side of a planet with Gandhi’s 
brilliance. Young India worships the rising star. 
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** It seems to me,” says the Chinese philosopher, 
** that Gandhi is the female spirit, while Nehru is the 
male spirit guiding India in her struggle for indepen- 
dence. ’ The female principle, he says, is complemented 
and activated by the male principle. Gandhi is a mystic 
and mystically effective. Nehru is India’s magnetic man 
of the moment. 

“ The people listen to Nehru ”, says Lin Yutang, 
“ Nehru listens to Gandhi, and Gandhi listens only to 
God.” Thus Nehru is an effective bridge between 
Gandhi and the people as Gandhi is the only bridge 
between Nehru and God. That is an enviable position 
which Jawaharlal occupies in the spiritual hierarchy of 
India. We must understand Gandhi before we can 
reach God and we must understand Nehru before we can 
Comprehend Gandhi. 

That gives a unique position to the utterances of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He is the best interpreter of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the finest mouthpiece of India’s 
aspirations. In this book we have presented all the best 
and most important speeches of Jawaharlal since he fell 
under the fascination of Mahatma Gandhi, cast his lot in 
with him and adopted non-violence as the guiding star 
of his life. 

As the reader runs through this book he will find 
a sharp contrast between the mysticism of Gandhi and 
the materialism of Nehru. Gandhi comes from heaven 
to earth, Nehru goes from earth to heaven ! 

Further suggestions and speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru from our readers and patrons and admirers of Pandit 
Nehru are welcome and will be thankfully accepted by the 
Publishers. 


J. S. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE intellectual genius of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has been 
universally acknowledged. It is not for no reason that Mahatma 
Gandhi has chosen to call him his * Heir- Apparent Dr. Harold 
Laski, Chairman of the British Labour Party, said that there is ‘no 
figure in contemporary politics of greater mobility than he.’ The 
word ‘ mobility ’ expresses the underlying charm of JawaharlaPs ever* 
flowing fountain of speeches. The cultural experiences which he 
has harvested in his whirlwind tours arc in themselves a great national 
asset. In whatever he speaks or docs, we never miss his personal 
charm. His political speeches have a personal background ais his 
personality has a political environment. Therefore, it is good to 
consider the hum^n side of Jawaharlal Nehru before we follow him 
in his thunderous political tours and hear his noble messages. 

I 

THE HUMAN SIDE OP JAWAHARLAL 

On the occcasion of his fifty-fifth birthday Mr. K. Rama Rao, 
Editor of the National Herald (Pandit Jawaharlail Nehru’s paper) 
wrote the following article in the Hindustan Times under the time 
The Human Side of Jawaharlal Nehru : — 

“ I must first explain and apologise. In the editorial columns 
of the National Herald, we were under instructions not to refer to 
Jawaharlal Nehru as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was because he 
was so deeply and intimately associated with the paper, and that 
mental habit has stuck on to me. 

“ To-day he is celebrating his fifty-fifth birthday in a British 
Jail, where his imprisonment is running into the third year. Unlike 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru has a keen personal apprecia- 
tion of days and dates. Whenever the birthday of a niece or a 
nephew, a friend or a colleagua falls due, he writes or sends a 
telegram. It is an Englidi habit, you may say, but it sweetens life 
to do so. 

“ Jawaharlal Nehru would not like to be reminded that he is 
entering on his fifty-fifth year. He would prefer to continue to be 
Youth Leader. The weight of a grand-fatherhood is not going to 
bend him down. The Nehrus dislike to be interrogated about their 
health. They make it their business to be healthy. 

“ If to be great is to be misunderstood, Jawaharlal is really 
great. I mean, too, in the smaller things of life. He does by on 
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means command a divine temper, and he has left a few scars all over 
India. But perhaps, his victims received the outbursts of his temper 
on the whole in good humour. When Voltaire slapped an impor- 
tunate publisher of books and the man began to protest, his Secre- 
tary walkad up to him to intervene and told the publisher that he 
should regard it as a great privilege that he had been slapped by 
the greatest man of Europe then alive. 

“ Stories of his ebullitions and outbursts of temper can be 
multiplied. One day, he was to meet a hugecrowd in a village in 
that hotest of hot districts, Guntur, in Andhra. In order to protect 
him against heat, a small covering made up of palmyra leaves had 
been put up just above. He came, looked around and saw the 
crowd baking in the heat. Immediately he jumped up, threw the 
covering down, and shouted that he had not gone so “ soft ” as not 
to be able to stand the heat. And he went on speaking for an hour 
or more in that inferno. When he tours the countryside of the U. P., 
he covers hundreds of miles in a single day, and he speaks at dozens 
of meetings. He is never tired. He hates the presence of pokce 
mekii^ bandobust at his meetings. And when he knows that they 
are taking down notes of his speeches, he speaks at his Congress 
best in order to spite them. 

“ Regularity in respect of keeping appointments and engage- 
ments is not a tTry strong point with us. Jawaharlal Nehru is In- 
capable of being anything but regular. It is part of his daily efficiency 
drive, which he instils into the miiKis of his fellow-workers. He 
answers letiei's scrupulously. If he promises to address a meeting at 
midnight in winter, he will be there on the stroke of the clock. If 
he un^rtakes to turn in an anonymous editoral for the paper, the 
editor may feel assured that he can take the day off, for the article 
would surely come in at the promised lime. Not many editors can 
say the same thing about their friends and customers. 

“ Jawaharlal Nehru’s sense of the use of time is ver\' strict. The 
only slavery he acknowledges is slavery of discipline. It is, I take 
it, a part of his rationalist outlook. I know instances of his refusal 
to meet crowds flocking at railway stations to receive him, unless 
they are properly lined up in rows. He would not address a public 
meeting, unless it has settled down to pin-drop silence, and he would 
jump from place to place till all are properly seated, and have got 
into the modd to listen. 

“ Jawaharlal Nehru lacks neither moral nor physical courage 
In morm courage, if he has a rival or a superior, it can oidy bt 
Mahatma Gandhi. In physical courage he is of the lion brand. Ir 
that famous Section eff 1937, when the whole cohorts of th< 
Rs^h of Bobbin turned out on elephant-back to attack Giri*! 
battalion of buffalo-mounted Congressmen, a royal fight seemed ti 
be certain. Suddenly Jawaharlal jumped into the fray and wa 
going to punch the fint elephant and the first mw he got near tc 
Even the mighty men of Bobbili were startled at the courage of < 
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man who did not have even a danda in his hand. The police who 
had more to fear from the Minister of Madras who was Giri’S riyal 
candidate than the constantly-jaii-going Pandit intervened, saying 
that they could tolerate any excesses that pleased the Bobbili men to 
commit, but one blow on Jawaharlal Nehru and rifles would get 
going at the Rajah's men. History has not recorded a greater 
victory for buffales over elephants. 

‘‘ Apparently, stand-offish to the ^tent of being considered a 
snob, Ja\vaharlal Nehru is full of the milk of human kindness. To 
his fellow-workers in the Congress, he is not only the chief but also 
the Big Brother. A good deal of his time is spent in composing 
their quarrels and giving them wholesome advice on team work. He 
employs his time constantly in looking into the details of their lives, 
and the big and the small deeds of kindness and mercy du(M are 
innumerable. While on active service, he makes no difTevi'ac^. lic- 
tween colonel and corporal. If a fellow-worker can ride a horj^ m 
a procession, he would rather give it to him than keep it to 
He looks after the commissariat with the keenness of a quart^rtuaue^ - 
general. If a Congress volunteer is ill, he goes to his bou^i 
arranges for his treatment. His kindness to animals is alntost prp- 
verbial. He has a trained equestrian’s skill in looking after ihut 
noble animal. 

One thing which he hates more than any other is the tre- 
mendous waste at our lunches and dinners. You have only to compare 
the hall after an Indian dinner is over, with a hall after an 
dinner and you will realise our criminal tendencies in this matter. 
We waste more than we eat. I am all out for permanent rationing 
in this country. 

What is JawaharlaPs religion ? One day an English editor, 
with whom I was working, spoke to me somewhat like this. 
say Jawahhrlal Nehru is a secularist and an atheist. But read his 
books. How often he makes you think that he is a great bdiever ! 
The truth is, the religion of Jawaharlal is the religion of a scientm, 
who is struck by awe and wonder at the unity and uniformity of 
Nature. It is the religion of a poet, who is impressed by the 
grandeur of the mountain, the calmness of the desert, the lovcfi- 
ness of the forest, the silence of the starry deep. The ultimate One 
of the Sankhya conception or the Personal Deity of the Bhakts- 
Margi is not for him. Organised religion he has no use for. He 
says, ‘ it invariably becomes a vested interest and thus inevitably a 
reactionary force opposing change and progress.’ He agrees with 
Romain Rolland ^at ‘ Scepticism itself, when it pmceeds from 
vigOTous nature true to the core, when it is an expressioai of strength 
and not of weakness, joins in the march of the Grand Army cf the 
^religious Soul.” 

One of the few things for which we can be a little grateful 
to the British Government is that, by pcriodicaliy imprisoning our 
politick leaders, it not cmly gives them much-needed rest-cures faiit 
abo gives them an opportunity to devote time to tJhii^ of the spirit. 
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man who did not have even a danda in his hand. The police w^o 
had more to fear from the Minister of Madras who was Gin’s rival 
candidate than the constantly-jail-going Pandit intervened, saying 
that they could tolerate any excesses that pleased the Bobbili men |to 
commit, bat one blow on Jawaharlal Nehru and rifles would get 
goii^ at the Rajah’s men. History has not recorded a greater 
victory for buffales over elephants. 

“ Apparently, stand-offish to the extent of being ronsidereD a 
snob, Jaw aharlal Nehru is full of the milk of human kindness. To 
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books. How often he makes you think that he is a great believer ! *” 
The puth is, the religion of Jawaharlal is the religion of a sciemist, 
who is struck by awe and wonder at the unity and uniformity pf 
Nature. It is the religion of a poet, who is impressed by the 
grandeur of the mountain, the cjdmness of the desert, the lov^- 
ness of the forest, the silence of the starry deep. The ultimate One 
of the Sankhya conception or the Personal Deity of the Bhakfi- 
Margi is not for him. Organised reU^on be has no use fiar. He 
says, ‘ it invariably becomes a vested interest and thus inevitably a 
reactionary force opposing change and progress.’ He agrees with 
Romain Rolland that ‘ Scepticism itself, when it proceeds from 
vigorous nature true to the core, when it is an expresaon of strength 
and not of weakness, joins in the march of the Grand Army of the 
.religious Soul.” 

“ One of the few things for which we can be a little grateful 
to tire British Government is that, by periodically imprisoning our 
poikk^ leaders, it not only gives them much-nee^d rest-cures bbt 
also gives them an opportunity to devote time to thii^ of the spirit. 
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Friends have been pointing out that Jawaharlal is a much better 
Hindu to-day than he ever was before. It is because, thanks to the 
time he has been doing in jail, and also thanks to the guidance of his 
late brother-in-law, Mr. R. S. Pandit, deep as a scholar and 
pugnacious as a Brahmin, he has found time to study the Hindu 
scriptures. Strip them of their accretions, you find in them the 
true religion after which the human soul has been in incessant quest 
throughout the ages. It is the Religion of Humanism, and 
Jawaharlal’s is essentially that.” 


II 

WHAT WORLD THINKS OP NEHRU 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, Secretary of the Independent Labour 
Party, London sent the following birthday message when it was 
being celebrated in London : I take the view that the greatest 

changes in history are not due to individual leaders but due to 
deeper social forces. Nevertheless, leadership is important and 
sometimes decisive. India is fortunate in having two of the world’s 
greatest men as its leaders. I mean of course Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Nehru. I welcome the opportunity of sending Mr. Nehru a message 
on his 55th birthday. That he should be in prison is sufficient in- 
dictment of the British rule. This wrong is the more intolerable by 
the .fact that in the stature of his ability and personality, he is a giant 
compared with the little statesmen who keep him in goal. Mr. Amery 
is a pigmy not only physically but mentally and spiritually compared 
\vith him. 

/There is no man in the British Cabinet who has knowledge of. 
iqoankind through the ages and in tlie present period such as Mr 
Jawaharlal possesses. There is no man who has so deeply studied 
all social and political systems — of Russia, Britain, America, 
Germany — or as Mr. Jawaharlal has done. There is no man who has 
his bold constructive vision. There is no man who has his strength of 
character and resolution to face all sacrifices for his ideals. India 
has reason to be proud of Mr. Jawaharlal, Britain has reason to be 
ashamed of the statesmen who gaoled him. Perhaps the last word to 
be said in condemnation of imperialism is that it gives small men 
power to imprison the great.” 

The following message was received from Professor Laski, fore- 
most socialist thinker and economist ; “ I should like, through you, 

to send my warm good wishes to Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru on his 55th 
birthday. I know no figure in contemporary politics of greater nobility 
than he, and no greater proof of the failme of the British System in 
India than that he should be in jail instead of being the Prime 
Minister of Free India. I hope earnestly that I should see this aim 
fulfilled in a brief time.” 

Professor Edward Thompson in his message said ; “ It is very 

hard to know what to say about my dear friend Mr. Jawaharlal. 
As my message I send you, Mr. Jawaharlal, the assurance given to the 
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Hebrew Prophet, ‘ Oh man, greatly beloved, fear not ; peace be 
unto thee ; be strong ; yes, be strong. Go thou thy way till the 
end of thy days.’ 

Lord Strabolgi sent his best wishes to Mr. Nehru whom he 
characterises as a valiant fighter for India’s freedom. “I believe,’* 
says Lord Strabolgi, the time is overdue for the unconditional re- 
lease of Mr. Nehru and other Congress leaders.” 

Mr. G. Strauss, M. P., a close associate of Sir Stafford Cripps 
sent the following message : I would like to convey my warmest 

congratulations to Pandit Nehru on his fifty-fifth birthday. I had the 
privilege of meeting him several times in London when I learnt to 
appreciate his great integrity and outstanding ability. I fervently 
hope that the present distressing situation will soon be remedied and 
that Pandit Nehru will be able to take his rightful place in the leader- 
ship of Indian and world affairs.” 

Ill 

POLITICAL TRAVELS OP JAWAHARLAL 

[In order to grasp properly the speeches of Jawaharlal 
it is essential to visit the places and people where he went and to 
whom he spoke. This background is absolutely essential for a 
foreign reader and of great interest to an Indian worshipper of 
Nehru and his ideology. The following experiences of Jawaharlal 
are reminiscent of his whirlwind tours during the last elections 
by cart, car, cycle, wagon, horseback, on foot and by aeroplane ! His: 
average was thirty speeches a day. Once again, like prometheus, 
he is collecting his thunderbolts and “atomic bombs” for the struggle' 
of freedom !] : 

As I journeyed from one valley to another, the railway crept 
along (('or it went very slowly) between thick forests on either side ; 
almost impenetrable, so they seemed. They came right up to the 
railway line, leaving only a narrow passage grudgingly for us to 
pass through. Their million eyes seemed to look down with dis- 
dain on this human effort, and were full of the hostility of the 
forest against man, who had dared so much against it, and cleared 
it to enlarge his domain. The call of the jungle and the mountain 
has always been strong within me, a dweller of cities and of plains 
though I am, and I gazed at these forests and jungles fascinated 
wondered what myriad forms of life and what tragedy they 
hid in their darkness. Bountiful nature or nature red in tooth and 
claw — was it much worse in these forest recesses than in the cities, 
and the dwelling-places of men and women ? A wild animal Wlls 
for food to satiny his hunger. He does not kill for sport or, for the 
pleasure of killing. The fierce fights of jungle are individual fights^ 
not the mass murder that man calls war ; there is no wholesale 
destruction by bomb and poison gas. The comparison seemed to 
be all in favour of the forest of the wild animals. 
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So I thought as I watched the pressing jungles. Gatherings 
of people at small stations and many tribal folk with gracious gifts 
of fruit and flowers, and clotli woven by themselves and fresh 
milk came to welcome me. P>rlght-e)cd Naga children gave me 
^rlands to wear. Some of these tribal people pressed some money 
on me also, coppers and nickel coins, for Congress work, they said. 
And I felt ashamed and hurrible before their clear gaze full of 
faith and affection. What of the cities with their selfishness and 
intrigues and monev -grabbing ? 

I And so to our destination, and big crowds and rousing wel- 
comes and Bande Mairam shouted vigorously to the skies. A motor 
journey through the villages with crowds and welcome every w^herc, 
and on to Silchar. The audience at the meeting there seemed to 
be bigger than what I had been told the population of the city 
was. IVobably many people came from the villages. For three 
days, I rushed about the valley, chiefly in the Sylhet District. As 
in the Assam Valley, the roads were generally bad and prodigious 
number of ferries had to be crossed. But the charm and beauty of 
the passing scenery held me, and made me forget the roads, and 
the warmtn of the w'cleome from all manner oi people sent a glow 
to my heart. 

Sylhet was definitely Bengal. The language proclaimed it, so 
ilso the Zamindari tenants w ho came, and of whom a large num- 
l^r were Muslims. And y et it had much in common with their 
imhappy and helpless looking labourers of excluded areas with 
t|ibal people. It was Bengal, but it seemed to possess a definite 
individuality of its ow n, hard to define, but something w^hat was 
ux the air. 

I was gratified by the enthusiasm for the Congress which the 
masses showed, and enthusiasm shared by the Muslims as w ell as 
the Hindus and even by the tribal people. Obviously, good work 
had been done there in the past and the harvest was promising. 
It was pleasing also to find earnest workers in all parts of the 
diistrict. Sylhet has a good number of them and the human Material 
they deal with is also good. Much, therefore, can be expected of 
Sylhet. Unfortunately, some local disputes have marred the good 
wnrk, but these cannot be allowed to continue. The cause is 
gfpiter than the individual, and the worker who does not realize 
tw has. failed to learn the first lesson of a Congressman. But I 
have confidence in Sylhet, in its people and in its Congress 
wjforkcrs, earnest and keen as they are and with a record of sacri- 
fice fin: the cause behind them. And so, as I was leaving Sylhet, 
asked for a message. I said “Go ahead, Sylhet !” 

In the Bbsmubil area of Sylhet I came across a large number 
oCManipuxis. Hundreds of charkhas with Manipuri women and 

{dying the wheel, sat there in ordered array to welcome me, 
am men^folk and charming childt^n stood by. I was ste- 
prised and pleased to see Mampuris and delighted to learn of rac 
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brave part they had taken in Civil Disobedience Movement. They 
had also had an economic No-tax Movement of their own, some 
years ago, when an attempt weis made to enhance their rents. 

There were entirely new people, new to me and so diffofent 
from all others I had seen in India. How little we knew of our 
own country and her children ! Their features were Mongoloid, 
they resembled somewhat the Burmese. Indeed the resemblances 
to the Burmese were many, and included the dress of their women- 
folk. They were, extraordinarily, neat and clean-looking, and the 
young girls with the laughter lurking in their eyes had quite a 
smart modem look. The children were charming, with their hair 
over their foreheads cut short and arranged neatly in front. These 
fascinating people were peasant-folk with little or no education, 
good spinners and weavers, taking pride in themselves. They were 
ml Vaishnavas by religion, but even here some Burmese customs 
had crept in and as I was told their marriage could be dissolved. 

In the hills between the two valleys there lies the state of 
Manipur, which is the centre of these people, and from there this 
Bhanubil Branch had migrated some generations back. Where 
did the original stock come from Burma or elsewhere I wondered. 
They were called backward, I suppose, and yet with eduction and 
opportunity what could not be done with this attractive and intel- 
ligent-looking people ? 

NEHRU IN THE AIR 

I have done a fair amount of flying in India,, both in the 
north and in the south. But this was my first experience 
of flying during the monsoon, and it was a new and pleanng 
sight. Ordinarily the countryside looks dry and parched, and 
eyes get tired by the monotony of the landscape. Not so during 
the monsoon. We all know how the monsoon, brings welcome 
rain to the parched earth, and the greenery that blossoms at 
that magic touch. But to see this from on high brought home 
this change more vividly. Everything was green, though there 
were many shades to that greenery, and abundant water often 
flooded the fields. The trees stood out, cool and cleau4ooking 
and even the little villages that dotted the landscape lost some 
of their drab appearance. The eye rested, and lingered over 
this sight, and did not get tired. India seemed to be a green 
and pleasant land, rich in beauty and the wealth of its soil. 

We flew low, usually about five or six hundred feet, and 
the Ismd rushed past us. Above us were the clouds, and vra had 
to keep under them in order to avoid blind flying. And because 
we flew low, we saw the landscape in some detail and observed 
men and women woridng in the fields and cattle staiying ktoly 
on the pasture g^unds. We could take in fltat pioture fixvn 
that lu^t and while seeing a wide expanse of earth, yet he 
near edoQgb to be of if. SometimBi a hiO would approaihi us 
we would jthf go over it, and teave it fisr bdiina Stnoe- 
times rain pou^ down on us and battered on the glass screen. 
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We ^Sd not worry much about it. N«r did we really mind air 
ibddcett, made mi. jnnq>. But when die doudf and miata 

to envelop ns flyn^ mw as we were^ tiben my j^lot waa 
•litde vmiried. When we readied Bamrauli, it was rainmg hard 
dSfjwyfiiM ^ aerodrome, so that it was diffi^t to> 

I had wanted to start eariy in the momiim fiomjain&edpur, 
and reach Lndmow in the forenoon at die latew. But r^mie 
of than de ntof m s and hi^ winds were not encouras^, and my 
fdlot, an eap&t in his job, was in no mood to taum risks. We 
postponed our departure dfl better repmt came, and eventually 
Idok off a Btde before noon. We fast with a foi^owing 

vdnd pushing us on. Towns and villages passed us and the river 
6one and the Gann with Benares in me distance. It had been 
gbbd flying so for, irath only occasional bumps. As we approadied' 
BllsIiabM, black and threatening douds came nearer aim nearer, 
and 'it was obvious diat we were going into a big thunderstorm. 
Out these douds suddenly appear an Impexial Airway 
fl)dng boat, a litde to our right, sailed majesticaUy by. It 
was tug enou(^ to go through that storm, but our small plane 
was banning to be buffeted. 

pur julot dedded in favour of discretion and turned back 
to Benares. We landed there on the military aerodrome. After 
some waiting, which we utilized in filling up with petrol, we 
dedded to venture up agmn. But the ground did not have 
mu^ of a runway, and our plane felt heavy. So I dropped my 
luggage io Bmares Thus lightened we flew easily enough and 
headM for Allahabad. As we approached the dty, the low-flying, 
doucb envdt^ied us and rain lessened the viability still furmer. 
We crossed me Ganga and my eye spotted Anand Bhawan and 
Rwianu Bhawan and many other familiar landmarks. Even the 
Alfted Park looked angularly attractive from above, perhaps, 
bemuse of the monsoon. We flew right over the High Goprt 
fnd I could see huge number of men of law crowding in the 
verandahs to see this impertinent little plane rush by. 

And so to Bamrauli in just half an hour from Benares. 
There was fitfle chance of our going further by air that day, and 
1. fa^e gopd-bye to our pilot, and the gallant little plane that 
Iiad‘ breni^t us, and deaded rqpretfuUy to continue my journey 
to Ludmow by the slow-moving ndlvniy train. The b^ g air finenr 
aMtaBy flyi ' hi|fo. The K. L. has taken me 18,000feet above 
aewlcwd^ and flbwn ovor snow<«oveted Alps.. We flew so hi|^ 
eve^ uM the Sea- in Palestine mat firost co v ered our 

wtodWr pamli* Oaoe I had -a curious espedenoe in an Imperial 
Aiminiini jMer'Ry^ tlie <kKrta<d'fiM Thait watmy first 
distance flying, it was early mewringj and- 
die.^Aewai was tte earth. I iawipretxdrid alit fid' 

sapwReli. These Rwa% stiwidd im -ast 
1 -dsUdfl'.iKida- cicry<.dde- «f uA‘'. a f j fl n fa i ii i i t ft naifewn. 
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fields of snow. I rubbed my eyes in amazement and looked 
again. There could be no mistekiiig it. But it was absutd to> 
have snow in Sind. Was , it cotton, wool, then, masses of it 
strewn on tlm gpnund? That vtu an equally fimtasdc notion. 
We were fijdng hi^ and the diy above us was clear and blue. 
Bdow us aam for some thousands of feet there was no cloud, 
and then the^ was tins wlute shimng mass a p pare nt ly ooveni^p’ 
the ground. The mystery was solved soon enougn when we came 
down five thousand fiset and lost oursdves in the clouds. We 
emerged out of them, and imder them, and found we were sdlk 
flying nearly ten thousand feet a^ve the mund. Flying higb 
one loses touch with the earth. It seems, mstant, and very few 
details are visible. A big river may be a silver ttreak, but eveia 
a mountain, unless it is very higl^ is hardly distinguishable firom 
^e low-lying land. There is a little sense of spera as one 
in a car or a railway train with objects rushi^ past us. But 
if a plane flies really low, under a hundred feet, then the eartir 
amply rushts up and away. 

WONDEBmOS IN KASHBHR 

I imagine, thou^ I have no definite diUa for this that the 
development of the Gongres Movement and of the Khudai 
Khidi^tgars in the North-West Frontier Province had consider- 
able influence on Kashmir during the last ten years. The two> 
are adjoining neighbours and have many contacts, and yet the 
A%hans^ and the Kashmiris differ fi'om each other markedly. It 
is suipriang that such close neighbours, who have lived next to 
each^ other for nearly a thousand years, should differ so much> 
physically, intellectually, culturally and emotionally. But in spite 
of these diflferences there is much in common and the political 
upheaval in Ae Frontier Province was bound to produce its 
reactions in Kashmir. 


I was exceedingly fortunate, _ therefore, in having as my 
companion during the Kashmir visit, Kha i Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
who has been the cause of this politicd awakening in the 
Frontier, and who symbdises it so much in his own person. It 
was obvious that he was a favourite of the Kashmiris, as he has> 
become of people in all parts o£ India. ‘‘ Fakhre-Afghan, or 
Badshah Khan ”, as he is popularly and affectionately known, was 
a ddightful companion, though a hard taskmaster occasionally. 

Bodi die Frontier Province and Kashmir adjenn the Punjab. 
Both caifiplafii that it is the commufial spirit of the l^jab that 
creeps in and' creates fiactioni and trouble, otherwise there wotdd!' 
be eornmunal harmony. This eompl^t is etfoedally Utter i^aixnt 
certain sections of the Punjab Pr^ bodr mndu and Mmfiin- 
ewned, w^ch spread out mtb these adjOiiilttg mrrfcotiea, wl^lbiii 
have proper newi^per of their Owir. ' ‘ ‘ 

As' a reactum against thss Press invation fix»n die ^iisi^il^ 
is a tendency, for Kashmir and the Frontier l^wvinM tp 
^ '«tre; W 
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grow to tlw nifitiMl a rfaw a ifa^ (^jbo^ 


w viaai. Two of Sifn^ar iheethigs P a4^lreii'^ wet« 
keU iindV the atttfHces 'of thti Intthinal GottfetenOO, wUdbe j ^ e <t 
1 wal. iW etSiets ht Srion^ i/lrepe hi^ ^rodtf 
of. the IWtti Sehlto^ — the (n^ganizetida of the luwuptrf Pebdhs. 
I ipoke 4t tome Itogth oti the miobiity jproUems at thii 'Voviu: 
^ohit mec!t^, X nded not repeat whht I said ihe4, for fehtw 
Midi this oheo enough, but % warned theih dot to fidl ihto 
thd trtm into which minorities eady fa)l> I spolie and 

ifdeiy hdvfng been botn ih a RaAmirt Ptmdhr Sihily; I 


me trtgj into which ramormes eauy 
ifdeiy hdvfng been botn itt a fc 
ebhla take tthet^ with niy own ^ebple. 

^le every individual and grou 
af{a hei^,ixma the State, the idea o) 
mmority group was full of peril for 


t ^np. 
help an 


the vraup, and baniars yrbith prerented growth. 


Above all, diey led to a narrowness of outlook, send to 
iMdation from national activities and' the life^wng currents 
Which moved the masses. At any thne, such w<^uarcb and 
special protectfoiis were dangerous gifts to adt fmr or to reedve. 
tn the dynamic world of to^lay with vast revolutionary chahges 
tsddiig place before our eyes, it was folly of the first order to 
imagine that such saibguara or privileges could hold and protect. 
Oidy strength of mind and purpose and unity of aetion cWd 
give s ome protection. 


Safeguards and special protection might, perhaps, be needed 
hy a fgroop vdiich was yery backward educatitmaUy and economi* 
edgy. Hiey w'ere in the nature of crutches for the lanie dnd 
hale. Why shotdd thod^who were keen of xnind and swift of 
f6ot toquire them ? No one had ever accused the Kadhmiri 
PahAts of lade of intdligenoe or of al^ity n> adhpt fhedisdves 
to a dhullging environmom. AH thidt they should deihandf was 
■srfiooiiid open fidd for talent and dbOity. 





n 

Kaish0iiri.Faiiditsare na imr* recegaiittd iit in^ 4% Kash- 
miriai 'i3ie)t Imvc (k>ne attotiislungl^r maulBlbct' Ihey' 

are pcobabiyr under fivuthousa^ otMeide Kaahraw. I teldttiy 
e«ce:widi Becombg xaod^ dmii^ yearaQl^dk»lM4 

of the. Indian mtiaasd Coagptm, ihr seven yein ^dtowiti 
Pandits had been Presidents, a remarkable seceed for ahMhdftd 
of people who had migrated from Kashmir to the plains belpw. 

The whole question of tnkfiorides and majmrkiiM in l> 
tied up with fr>re%n and- third party nde, and with die ^midnaddbt 4f 
the third: party, the basic aspect c*" this question' ChSoiges. The 
process of elimination is going on. now. 

Sd £ spoke, and said' much else laying sjietSal sttekS oh 
need for every group, if it Was to count m tlfee th' 

throw Weight- on the side bf the maiSses, to jbih tie- 

moveme^ ^d draw Strength and sustenance froih it. No, 
or cokninunity which was cmitittually shbuting about h^elf, alirf 
demajndhig this and that speeisd pdvil^e or protection, whtifp 
make much difference to the ftitinre that- was being shap^* That 
future would be shaped without SAi-AB 

The women’s meeting was an extraordhtsury nght. It rained- 
heavily tfaroughooit, and the meeting was held in the-bpear. I 
had imagined diaA the meetii% would be abandoned, mn four 
hours before the time of t& meeting thousands of wotawn 
gadiered and stood in the pouring ram and when Padshah Kkwn 
and 1 got there, these girls and young women and old women 
were standing in anlde^eep mud and water. I am psurtinl tb 
the women of Kadunir. They are beautiful and full of^arm, 
and there was many a bright and inteUigent face there in that 
et^;er audience. I tpohe to them of women’s problems, of whirt 
women had done and were doing in our national inovoaent, 
of what their own kith and kin had done. And I urged ^em 
to rid themselves of the barriers of Purdah, where such existed 
and evil custoxyis. The edd orthodoxy wurt go, and the women 
of Kadimir, who were so eminently fitted in many ways, must 
play their part in the New India which we wete all mulding 
together. 

Wherever I went, these women pf Kashmir caine to 'W^come 
me and to teeat roc as a brother qr a son, It wap a to 
meet them mtil see toomt and to fee the. afJbcdwhtdMi'f 
At Nbitton,, eld Kashiton ladtoi cento to htess roe aho irop toe 
on the torebe^ as rooirou' does to her son. 


imyum mmt 
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Pt. Nehru observed that the artist with a living mind could 
produce art full of life. An artist with dead mind could produce- 
only lifeless art. Art which could not grapple and face the great 
problems of our age could not be helpful in our life. The main 
function of art was not only to please the eyes, but to guide the 
man in the struggle for existence. 

Pt. Nehru bitterly criticised the present system of teaching art 
in schools. He remarked amidst laughter, ‘T have seen my pictures 
hanging on the walls in schools. If my face would have been 
so ugly as depicted in pictures, I would have committed suicide 

Pandit Nehru dealing with the art of living said that people 
were living in the most wretched condition. They had been 
brought up in an atmosphere in which aestheticism was unknown. 
Leaving aside the question of the pror labourers, the middle class 
amd the upper middle class were living a most contemptible life. 
The Taluqdars of Lucknow did not escape from Pandit Nehru’s, 
shaurp criticism, whose houses he said, made him feel most disgust* 
ed.^ These people, he felt, had a knack of doing things wrongly 
which could be done in a right way. The cities in this country 
were in a most miserable condition. It was no fault of the mem- 
bers of the municipalities. Pt, Nehru remarked sarcastically. They 
knew nothing about aestheticism. In foreign countries art galle- 
ries and museums were built up and the children in those count- 
ries were brought up in an atmosphere of art and nothing was 
done in this country in that direction. Pandit Nehru observed 
that the problem of producing creative energy in this nation 
was one of the most difficult questions facing us to-day. When 
the creative energy was lessened, the nation became weak. In 
every auipect the great artist in our nation had gone and only 
imitators had remained. The greatest problem facing us was 
to bring life to our lifeless nation which would bring creative 
energy in our artists. 

HIKING IN THE HIMALAYAS 

Just before the conclusion of his eleven-day trekking in 
mountainous tracts of Kashmir, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in 
an interview to the United Press representative at Waniram, said 
“I have greatly enjoyed this trek of ours in higher valleys of 
Kashmir. This is not surprising, for I always enjoy such visit 
and had long looked forward to it. I feel much better in body 
now and fresher in mind in spite of the hard marching that we 
have undergone. For the pleasure of this trip I am indebted, of 
cotu^e, to the mountains and valleys of Kashmir, its glaciers, 
lakes and streams, its noble trees and innumerable variety of 
flowers. But I am abo indebted to the careful arrangements made 
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who busied themselves with innumerable details of such trip 
and left me and my daughter, Indira, to have the pleasure alone 
without any worry. 

“During these days I have often felt how selfish I was to 
be enjoying myself in this lovely mountain land when work 
demanded my presence elsewhere. Especially my place was in 
U.P. to attend important meetings of Congressmen that are being 
held there and to be present next week at the Liberty Week 
celebrations in my province. But I got entangled in many im- 
portant engagements here during the next few days and I must 
ask my colleagues of U. P. to excuse me and to be indulgent 
towards me in this matter. 

“In connection with the Liberty Week I should like to offer 
my homage to all those who have suffered in the struggle for India’s 
freedom, especially during the last three years. I have no doubt 
that their suffering has not been in vain.” 

rv 

ABOUT THE SPEECHES 

This book contains nearly two hundred speeches divided into 
fifteen sections and over one hundred and sixty heads. Here and 
there two or three speeches have been combined for the sake of 
unity and uniformity. Immediately after the introduction, which is 
personal study of Jawaharlal, there follows the section headed 
^'Personality and Politics” which is a natural sequence after the intro- 
duction, because the six” speeches so classified have a strong element 
of personal references, so th^t the reader will not find any abrupt 
change in his ideas. “Articles of Faith” will tell the reader how 
Jawaharlal came to acquire a strong courage of conviction, almost 
Christ-like, in the justification of India’s cause. Nehru adopted 
non-violence as a Weapon of War almost instinctively and surrend- 
ered himself completely to the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Like 
the apostle of non-violence, Jawaharlal has no faith in Secret Diplo- 
macy. In this section you will find that Jawaharlal is fond of travell- 
ing abroad and he loved England very much once, but his strong 
sense of patriotism generated in him a strong distaste for England, 
and his pleasure consists in the romance of Independence Day 
which gives a vision of Free India. 

The Second Section is the “PolMcal Education” for the youth 
and is a natural sequence to the first section. It is address^ to 
the young people and has a fiery touch of Jawaharlal’s own impulsive 
spirit. WheAer Jawaharlal is addresang youth *of Bombay, 
Bengal, Ceylon or the Punjab, he is imparting worthwhile instruc- 
tion to the promising youth the world over. With the voice of a 
young man, Jawaharl^ pours his ideas into youthful ears. 

As the young people grow older, their fire and fervour is 
naturally cooled down by the “Conflict of Ideals.” So this is the 








FIRST SECTION 


Personality and Politics 

It is difficult for a TOliticiau to divest kis 
personality from his poutics. It is all the more 
^fficultfor a seer like Jawaharlal whose per;;' 
sonality has stamped itself on every phase of 
Indian politics. In this section some such poli- 
tical speeches of Jawahmrlal have been pre- 
aented in which personal oohviodons afe 
starongty marked and form the very texture of 
his political eloquence- 

I 

Articles of Faith 

\Th$ following statement made by Pandit Nehru before the Court of the 
Distric Magistrate of Allahabad on May 17, 1922, sums up what nw 
be regarded as the Ten Commandments of the great Indian hero. The 
conoiction of Jawaharlal may be compared to the eonvicCon of Jesat 
Christ and the trial of Socrates, When Nehru was being tried, ^ 
‘^criminal intimidation and abetment of an attempt to exfort,'* he gaoe 
e:^ession to some of the std>limest sentiments of faith and. freedom. 
The statement shows, that Jawaharlal is arable of rising into the higked 
firmament of ecstacy when fundamental human ri^Us are molested.} 

1 am making this statement not in order to defend mya^ 
agaiiut the various charges brought against me but to define my 
pondon and to state the ihotiyes which hdve iiaiuced me to act 
inthemanaer I have done. I haVe l^fheed tO plead gU^ 
or not and I have declined to partioi]^te 

in this trial by oross-exainSnil^n of lirithOsSM ot 
otherwise. lhavedonO sobooause I dO nOt 
ntse this Opurt as a eovast mete Itta^ie Itt adtm- 
mstered* l mean no disrespect -to the-prmtfing bffieer M^eh 
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1 tay that so far as p<^tical offences are concerned, the courts 
in Int^ merely register the decrees of the executive. They are 

used toHlay even more than ever before to prop up the 
fabric of a government which has mi^vemed India long enough 
niiH which has to resort to these tactics now in an attonpt to 
restore a prestige which is gone for ever. 

I stand here charged with criminal intimidation and abet- 
oaent of an attempt to extort. The warrant of my arrest bears 

the familiar section 124*A, although I am not being tried for 
it to^iay. I propose, however, to make a comprehensive statement. 
I cannot divide myself up into various compartments, one for 
picketting, another for sedition and yet another perhaps for 
volunteering. All my activities have but one end in view and that 
1 have striven to attain with all the strength and energy that 
is in me. 

Less than ten years agc^ I returned from England 
after a lengthy stay there, i had passed through the 
usual course of public school and unirersity. I had 
Imbibed most of the prejudices of Harrow and Cam- 
bridge, and in my U&es and dislikes 1 was perhaps 
more an English man than an Indian. I looked upon 
the world almost from an Englishman’s standpoint. 
And so I returned to India as much prejudice in 
favour of England and the English as it was possible 
for an Indian to be. 

To-day, ten years later, I stand here in the dock charged 
with two offences and with a third hovering in the background — 
an ex-convict who has been to jail once already for a political 
offence, and a rebel against the present system of government in 
India. That is the change which the years have wrought in me. 
It is not necessary for roe to recite the reasons for this change. 
Every Indian knows them ; every Indian has felt them and has 
hung his head in shame for them. And if he has retained spark 
tff the old fire in him, he has taken a solemn pledge to strive 
unceasingly for India’s freedom, so that his countr^en may never 
•gain be subjected to the miseries and humiliations that are the 
IM of a sutgect people. To-day sedition against the present gov- 
ernment in India has become the creed of the Indian people, t* 
preach and practise disaffection against the evil which it represents, 
their ehid* occupation. 

I. am charged with criminal intimidation and attempted 
iMbortion* , I vfondered if these charges were seriously meant. 
Tm sectimsi of tljfe code which have been applied bear no nation 
to the facts as disclosed by the proseoutitw evidence. I 

.presume that dm signal wecen, that has att^ed our effxts in 
AAsdmbad, has Induced the aii^orities to take some action against 
the picketten. If peaceful picketing for a lawful object 
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is a oiime. then, indeed, I am guilty of having 
advised it and helped it. But I have yet to leam 
that peaceful pioketting has become an offence even 
under the laws of British India. Our object in piduft- 
dng was to make the cloth>dealers adhere to the pledge th^y 
had jointly taken. Does ony one believe that we could achieve 
success in this by criminal intimidation and extortion ? All the 
world knows that our strength lies in the support of our pec^e 
and the good-will of our countrymen. OuT weapons STO nOt 
the old time ones of force and coercion. The 
weapons which our great leader has put in our 
hands are those of love and self-sacrifice. We sufier 

ourselves and ' by our suffering sedc to convert oiu: advorsary. 

Criminal intimidation involves a threat of injury to a 
person or his property, and injury denotes harm “ ill^ally ” 
caused. So also extortion must include the putting of any person 
in fear pf “ injury ” and thereby “ dishonestly ” inducing him 
to part with property. I have listened to the prosecution evidence 
with interest in order to find out on what ground these novel 
charges were based. What was the injury to any person or 
property that was the harm “ illegally ” caused ? Wherein lay 
the dishonesty of any of us ? 1 have not heard a single 
allegation yet made, much less proved which suggests that \ye 
have caused injury to any person or property, caused any harm 
illegally or acted dishonestly. Not a single prosecution witness, 
including the police and the C. I. D., has made such an allega- 
tion. In the whole of Allahabad there was found no person of 
the thousands who must have witnessed the picketting, who could 
bring the charge of any intimidation against us or even a harsh 
word uttered by one of our picketters. No greater proof of our 
triumph can be given than this unsought testimony of the police 
and the C. I. D. Our picketting has been, I make bold to say, 
a model of its kind, perfectly peaceful, perfectly courteous, 
relying on entreaties and exhortations and not even hinting at 
force or intimidation. The cloth-dealers, who are alleged to have 
been intimidated by us, are presumably the aggrieved party. 
But not one of them has complained. 

Ten months ago the cloth-dealers of Allahabad toede a 
solemn {dedge to refrain, from purchad)^ foreign cloth till the 
end of 1922. All the ngnatories to the pledge, asul they included 
almost every cldth-merchant in the city, constituted themselves 
into an assodation styidi the Vyapari Mandal and elected office- 
bearers and a committee. The first business of the Mandal was 
to Iky do\m diat every member who broke his pledge and 
purchased foreign cloth would havti to pay a cerbun penalty 
and in case he refused to do this, picketting would be r^rted 
to. committee of the Mandal wa^ to determine in each 
*®®vkiual case how much foreign doth had been boug'ht and 
''fhat the penalty was to be. On several occasions during the 
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past year the Mandal Con^nittee considered such breaches of 
^ pledge aiid hlipiot^ and received fines in accoidance with 
4iMllir itdes. ObciuimdUy at their ^uest pickcfting Whs Wiso 
^ fenai'C Bd 40. Ttvo ago a large dtnhltity of doth 

%al pttrduMed by some trf* the clodf-demers in Alfhhabadl ^is 
tvds m eontravention of the {dedge and the shops of some of 
Aume doAdedets were piclcetted. Later, the committee of the 
Vyapari Mandal newdy-reconstituted, assessed the fines on the 
teefdiants who had broken their pledges and diemselves collected 
dds money, tdwch lies at the disposal of the Mandal* To the 
tlest of my knowledge two e( the gentlemen who have given 
t^vidence for tihe prosecution in tMs ease are members of the 
OMnlnittee of die Mandal, and as such they must have themselves 
helped in the assessment and collection of the fines. 


These are the facts rdating to picketdng in Allahabad. It 
is clear beyond doubt that there was neither any intimidation 
nor any attempt at extortion. The present prosecution is really 
nn attempt to suroress lawful and peaceful picketting under 
cover of charges of intimidation and extortion. Picket^g has 
been gmng dn a|l over India for many months. It has taken 
place in many cities and bazars in the province. Here in this 
very dty of Allahabad we have repeatedly resorted to it. And 
yet Government took no action against it as such. They knew 
well that in India as in England peaceful picketting is no 
crime. Of course, it is open to them by a stroke of the pen 
to make even peaceful picketting illegal. But whether they do 
so or not they should. To entreat and exhort and advise others 
that they should follow a certain line of action or to abstain 
from doing something is a right which we will not abandon, 
whatever the Government may do. We have fe.W lights 

and privileges left in this country and even £ese 
are sought to be taken away. We have shown to the 
world how we value the right of free association, and we have 
continued our volunteers in spite of thousands 6f arrests and ^1 


Government notifications to the contrary. We will uot and we 
cannot submit to any restriction of our right of free speech. 
A quwtcr of a century ago, a great Engl^ judgC stated in 
the House of Lords with reference to this right of speech : '** A 

man has a right to say what he pleases, to induce, 
to oxhort, to command, provided he does notalaader 
to deceive or coinmit any other of the wrongs 
kntm to the law of which sx>eech may be 1^ 
inedium. tJnless he is thus shown to have abused 
his why is he to be called upon to 

or inmiw himself because his words mi^ interii^ 
with soihe one else in his calling. * This right of five 
sp^h we inijul cling to, whatever the cost. 


I am glad for many reasons that I am being trie(| foi 
lilcketting. My trial will bring the question of the boycott ol 
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fiSrcign doth even more to the firont, aii4 I 
when the people of AUahabad and the province realise the nm 
of this boycott, they will disc^xl 4 II fbtdgn doth, 
t^t It uphply Mtd the touch of it almost as pimuUop. ^ 
they pmjyemJ ovef ^ evUs and the misery and the poverty 
that doth has. brought to this lqog’«u 0 eriiM couiitjryi 

wtiy w^(l feel some ol the horrors I feel, at the 
thought dr wearing it. They will not bring forth arguments 
dus did d9)bm heue to he worn out or ^t ftstivkies xequire 
fine dothiqg. They tfrasdd know that rise tdiuath»i of Inflh 
and hd:% hungry. mihiOps tfeminciBd dm use of tho chatkba wad 
die wearing of khaddar^ and they would cast out alt foidgif 
doth and consign them to the dames or to the dus»*lHn. f 
{»ay that the dodi^merchants of Alhdiabad will adhere to their 
sacm pledges twice udkra, and try their utmost to bring about a 
complete boycott of fordgn clodi in this andcnt and hbly dtyv 

SoBke of these dloth-dealMre Tsaet^ gtven eYide&eo 
f6r the proeeoution in this cose. I hare no gvievanoe 
i^ainst them. 1 tdiall snfbtr most glad^ any 
imprisonment that may be awarded to me if I know 
that thereby I have touched their hearts and won 
them over to the great oanse. And I would aj^l to 
the public of this city and province and eamesdy request diem 
to do this much for their country — ^wear khaddar and ply the 
charkha. 

My co-accused and I are charged with intimidadon and 
extortion. I should like the police and Government officials 
to exax^me their own conscience, to search deep down into 
their beaiits and say what many of them have done duiii^ 
the year and a half. Indmidation and terrorism, bribery 
and extortion, have been going on over the length and breadth 
of the province. And the persons guilty of than have not been 
Ckingr^smo;! or our volunteers but the underlings of the 
Govemmo^t who have indulged in them frequently with the 
knowledge and approval of their superiors. Yet they are not 
tried or punidied. They are patted (m the back and praised 
and promoted. 

My collej^es and I have seen and personally investigated 
acts of terrorism and inhumanity. We have seen how men and 
women have been subjected to the uttemiost humiliation. We 
have seen how terror reigns in Sitapur. \Ve have investigateci 
the brutalUies of Shiriiro^^anj and wie know hundreds of Ballia’s 
gaBant wbritots have 'beoa sent to jail for the sole offence of 
being Congress trfSce-bearers on other prindpai woikers of the 
’^ng^ess. And riie poor dowoftrodkieii kiwas widi the hauatol 
wpeless locdt in their eyes, working away like the beasts of the 

from mosrping to njghtfail, so th^ others may enjoy the 
fruits of their labour. We have seen cnem harassed aim msKie 
wterly miserable. Their life became almost too heavy to be 
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borne. I need not rder to individual districts. Almost every one 
of them has the same sad and splendid tale to tell. 

Intimidation and terrorism have become the chief instni> 
hients of the Government. By these methods they sedkto keep> 
ddvm people and to suppress thdr disaffection. Do th^ 
mjf^ne that they will thus instil affection for themsdves in 
the psdple or make diem loyal instruments of their inqperiafitai ? 

. AffeotloA and Ic^alty are of the heart. The^ 
eaiinot be purohaeea in the market-place, much 
lees can tihey be Mtorted at the p<^t of th» 

bayonet. Lo^ty is a fine diing. Bm in India s(»ie worda 
llave lost their meaning and loyalty has come to be almost a 
synonym for treason to the haodierland and a loyalist is he 
jmo IS not loyal to his God or his country Imt merely hangs 
on to the ooat4ail of Im alien master. To-day, however, we have 
fesoued the word from the deptinof degradation and in almost every 
jail in India would be found Otte loyalists who have put 
their cause, ihar ftiA and their country above everything else 
and have been true to them despite all cor^quences. To them 
has come the call ; they have seen the vision of freedom and 
they Mail not rest or turn away till they have achieved thdr 
heart’s denre. England is a mighty country with her armies 
and her navies, but to-day die is confronted with something that 
is mightier. Her armies and her navies have to face the 
suffering and the self-sacrifice of a nation determined to be 
free and no man can doubt what the issue of such struggle 

must be. We are fighting for our freedom, for the 
freedom of our country and faith. We desire te 
injure no nation or people. We wish to have na 
domination over others. But we must be perfectly 
flfee in our own country. England has cruelly wron^ 
US during the past 150 years or more. And even yet she has 
not repented and mended her ways. India gave her a chance 
a year and a half ago, but in the pride and arrogance of her 
physical might she has not taken it. The people of India 
have tried her and they have passed judgment, and from 
that decree there is no turning back. India will be free ai 
that, there is no doubt, but if England seeks the fnenddiip 
of a frra India, she must repent and puige herself of her 
many sins, so that die may be worthy of a place in the 
toming Older of things. 

I shall ffo to jail again most willingly and 
Joyfully. Jul has. Indeed, become a heaven for 
ns, a holy place of pilgrimage since our saintly 
and b^ved leader was sentenced. Big-bodied, peat- 
hearted Shaukat Ali, bravest of the brave ai^ his gallant 
brother are there, and so are ihoinaads of our co-Maudcers. 
One feels almost hmdy outdde die j^l, andsdfishness prompts’ 
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a qmck retorn, ^ P^haps I shall be awarded a long -term -of 
impriflimment this time. Whether this is so or not» X ilu|]l.'|^ 
wim the conviction that I shall come out- to greet ^ 

Ind^. 

I have said many hard tlungs about die British Goiheiti>> 
ment. For one thing, however, 1 must offer it my gratefy 
thanks. It has given us a chance of fighting in this most 
glorious of struggles. Surely few peoples have had such an 
opportunity given to them. And tlm greater our sufSering, the 
more difficult the tests we have to pass, the more qilendid 
will be the future of India. India has not survived thromh 
thousands of years to go down now. India has not sent her 
noblest and best twenty-nve thoussuids of her scms to the jail to 
give up the struggle. India’s future is assured. Some of us, 
men and women of little faith, doubt and hesitate occasionsdly, 
but those who have vision can almost see the glory that 
will be India’s. 

I marvel at my good fortune. To serve India 
in the battle of freedom is honour enough. To 
serve her under a leader like Mahatma Gandhi 
is doubly fortunate. But to suffer for the dear 
country ! What greater good fortune could befall 
an Indian, unless it is death for the cause or 
the full realisation of our glorious dream P 

II 

India’s Weapon Of War 

[India has chosen non-violence as its weapon of war in the holiest of 
the holy struggle for independence and there is no question of re- 
placing non-violence by violence, says Nehru, because the latter weapon has 
been weighed in the balance by the nations of the world and found 
wanting. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru embraced non-violence as his 
lode-star of life immediately after its trial in India, as is clear 
from the following resume of JawaharlaVs presidential address^ 
delivered at the U. P. Provincial Conference held at Benares on 
October 13, 1923. Jawaharlal is the first and foremost exponent 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s mn-vioUnce, and I wonder if the General 
himself has not borrowed some ideas of his Lieutenant ! It appears 
there has been some lease-lend transaction between Gandhi and Ne^ ! ] 

Our trial was going on in Nabha and for many days 
we had been cut off trom the outride world. A friend 

happened to gain admittance to the court room and he 

wtu^iered to me that I had been elected president of this 

confermce. Being very human I felt elated at this s^nal 

of confidence and honour. But immediately I thought! 
of the long line of presidents full of wisdom and courage^ 
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^bo* preceded me and of the great respon^lnfi^ of this 
dpte mad ^ diuddend at the proqpetrt. Ami dien bdi^ hunpm, 
f felt {^leased 4t being in jail and so escajni^ the burdM 
of this responsibility. But the Nabha administration wSed 
^ilierv^. A^ days that eh^ased since my discharge 

sentence, have bem, I am aduuned to 
pm&ss, of flhiim fm: me. To-day I stand before yob an 
jpipj^ of pi|^; and indulgence. 


• It ia customary on these occasions to present a carefoUy 
out smd previously prepared adtkess, which is usually 
piifotTd ami distribated. 1 have not had the opportunity to 
din' so and even if 1 had time, I doubt if I could have pro- 
dbeod anything wmthy cd* reemd. You have chosen to cast 
dUs burdm on me at a strange and critical period of our 
mi^yMiial hitt(My, tidien parties fight with each other and the 
fiMuidation of our great movement for freedom, as we have 
known it in the last three years or more, has been shaken, 
when senseless and criminal bigotry struts about in the name 
of rdigions and instils hatred amd violence into the people. 
The best and wisest of guidance is necessary for us ; how can 
I presume to diow the way ? 


Less than a month ago, the Congress met in a special 
session at Delhi and arrived at some momentous decisions. As 
a subordinate organisation, we cannot go counter to those 
decisions. We must accept them and work them to the best 
of our ability. But I would have you consider where those 
decisions lead us. Let us be quite clear in our minds about 
our goal and the manner of reaching it. There was no doubt 
in us three years ago. In 1920 and 1921 we were 
full of faith and confidence. We did not sit down 
to debate and argue. We knew we were right 
and we marched on from victory to victory. We 
felt the truth in us and every fibre of being 
thrilled at that idea of our fighting for right and 
fighting in a manner unique and glorious. Those 
were brave days, the memory of which will endure 
and be .cherished possessions for all of us. Then 
(ktr leader Ic^ us, and weak and unstable and inconstant, we b^an to 
doubt and despair. The faith of the old went and with it mucb of 
our coi^fidence. There followed a year of strife and dispute and 
mubial recrimination, and all our eneigy was diverted to 
c^bating and checkmating our erstwhile comrades in the rival 
camp, Pfo-changcr and No-changer. No-changer was not behind 
me rro-changer in fotgetting the basic lesson of non-violence 
^nd dtarity knd in imputing the bias of motives topenxms of 
a . different way of thinkii^. We failed to keq> even our tempos, 
^i^w then could we exercise right judgment ? And so gradually 
non-violent non-co-operation began to lose some of its funda- 
mental features and for many became an empty husk devoid 
of real significance. 
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The Ddhi Ooagreu, it is said, has brou|^t out a oontpraocuie 
between the two livid schools of tho«ight pvt an end to this 
loM dgtoy. IF die GMg^resf peogranaae tesdtai ineadiog bittemais 
aud su^iKioa' and ' re>inCradvbta|{ iit' cbu^ poiitioi oharity, ofjmdQ* 
meat aM noa^wcdeaoe in our though, then hMtoed k hi# 
largely suaeceded. But I ^ not thhik thltt it h eoBreot to 
describe the jMrinciple resolution of the Congress as a oompromise 
resolution. They were only so m so far as gprot^' 

acqiuesced in ^em. I do not think there can be any real or 
i^ble compromise^ betwem the two prindpal viewpoints which 
Have been fighting for mastery in the coimtry. They are 
fundamentidly different. They are both honouraUc mratods 
and their advocates are Ivave men and keen thinkers but 
nonetheless they differ radically. 

The Delhi Congress, it has been remarked, marks the end 
of Non-cooperation. I wondor at any one who had lived 
through the last three or four years in India making this assertion. 
It passes my comprehension, how even a rescdution of the 
Congress can put an end to a mighty movement. If In^B 

has at all imbibed the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi, 
if even a group of men remain true to that gospel, 
then non-co-operation cannot die. And if aU of us 
are utterly unworthy of this teaching and incapable 
of acting in accordance with it, even then a 
aubsequent generation will wield the mighty weapon 
and prove to the world that this is the only and 
the best way which ensures true freedom and 
ends strife. Non-violent non-co-operation cannot 
die. It has gone beyond the boundaries of our 
country and is the property of the world. 

I shall not presume to criticise the Delhi Congress, but 
I do think that several of its decisions were oppos^ to the 
movement as started by Mahatma Gandhi ; they were contrary 
to the basic principles, as stated by Mahatmaji, or non-violent 
non-co-operation. That, of course, is- no reason why we should 
not chaise our programme, if we are otherwise convinced that 
a change is necessary. But even from the point of view of the 
original programme, I welcome the Delhi decisions. They do 
mean a going back, and it is always difficult and painful to 
do so when one believes finnly in the old methou. But I 
believe that this going back or rather this permission to others 
to go back was necessary at this stage. It may have been 
possible for those who believed in this to get a verdict from 
the Coii^ess against any change. But I doubt if this would 
have done much good to non-co-operation. I am not in the 
least atiraid of the difference of opinion amongst ourselves. ^ That 
mist cemtinue. But I confw to !:^ye. experienced a feeling of 
hnipiKaitiiya, vb«i I saw thiu^ otiri noble moyeineiiti nurtured 
on ffigh itieals and voluntary suffering, was being converted Hito 
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two party camei, each devoting its money and enen^ to raisii^ 
ddegatet who would lift up their hands at the of their 

leaden. NoiiHsoHHPdvaititm wiU prosper no^ byresor- 
tlac> to cnoh western polttioel metbods ejid 
nanoeuTies, but by its utter puri^ and straii^t* 
ness and its appeal to tbe masses. laimostwish 
that the GaloUta Special Congress in 1920 had not accepted the 
non*co-operation pol^ and {uo^nuaune. This acceptance over* 
whdmed us fiom the very beginning and the weight numbers- 
paralysed us. We could then have marched in a compact body> 
strong ih our fititfa and in our discipline and at the rigm 
moment have converted the masses and the Congress to our 
viewpoint. The proem was reversed and we have suffered 
accordingly. The basis of non-co-operation is direct action and 
this involves continuous suffering. No one can expect large 
masses of people. Only the elect can do that and the masses- 
can sympathise with them occasionally for a short while. If the 
Ciongress really represents the people, it is natural that it should 
attempt to go ba» a little to some kind of constitutional actioni 
whenever large numbers of people are tired of direct action. To- 
the eager, ever ready for the my, this is painful. But there 
is no room for despondency. Only a heavier burden is cast cm 
those who have to keep the method of direct actiem always 
before die people ; they have no fight on while the main army 
vrill not fail them. And so I am content with the Ddhi decision.. 
Any attempt to force the issue would have had unhappy results. 

What then is 'our aim and what should be our means ? 
Our creed is short and simple, but it shelters many interpreta- 
tions. We have made it abundantly clear, that we have not 
the slightest interest in provincial autonomy or the transfer of 
subjects in the Government of India. Full internal freedom 
means that we must control the finances and the army and the 
police. So long as we do not control these, we have no 
freedom in India. This is the minimum. But the question has 
arisen whether we should not define Swaraj in our creed as 
independence. Personally I shall welcome the day when the 
Congress declares , for independence. I am convinced that the 
only proper and right goal for India is independence. 

I am not desirous of changing the Congress creed at this 
stage. This would give rise to unnecessary debate and con- 
troversy and might narrow the Congress and exclude some 
people. Let us keep the Congress open for all. When the 
pec^e have thoroughly grasped and approved of the idea, the 
change in the creed will automatically follow. Till then it is 
not de^ral^e to force a change. 

I have already indicated that I believe in the 
Kon-o(M>peration Movement as inaugurated by 
Mahatma Qandhi. I believe that the salvatton of 
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And, IndAAd, of the world wSI oonw tiirough 
aott'Tkdettt non-oo-opwratlon. Yioleaoe llAs liAd a 
1<»IR career in the woitd. It hee been weighed 
repeAtedhr And found wan^g . The preeent oondi> 
tion of Europe is ^oquent teaHmony of the 
inefflcienoy of violenoe to settle axqrtiiing. I 
believe thAt violbnoe Id EdrOpe wfll go ttprnnooM 
to exoesB and will ptMidi In the JraiAOs ft hae 
ItMlf kindled And bA rented tb ashAi. Mp^'p^pw 
sasne imd fiiafk cheap sneers at the pron»^ of 
2 ion>violeiioe evSV ooniing into its Own and dmotana 
the afllMfs of dien and nations. They point to llw 
frailty of huinui nature and the universal prefid' 
enoe of angSr and hatred and violence. X ain 
afraid few of us are free from these- I knovr to 
my sorrow that I am fdll of violent thoughts and 
can with difBMmlty drag myself back to this straight 
and narrow path. But those who mock and smile 
would do well if they realised the power of the 
ideas and if they studied the progress of this 

g articular idea. For it has already caught the 
pagination of the thinkers of the world and the 
Indian masses have been wonderfully affected by it. 


Non-co-oMration and non-violence, these are the two 
essential ingredients of this movement. The idea of non-co- 
operation is simple enough and clear to the meanest intellect, but 
nonetheless few of us had realised it, excepting partly during 
the Bengal partition days, till Mahatmaji issued his call to 
action. Evil flourishes only because we tolerate and assist it. 
The most despotic and tyrannical g<Jvernmcnt can only carry 
on because the people it governs themselves submit to it. 
England holds India in bondage because Indians co-operate 
with the Englishmen and thereby strengthen British rule. 
Withdraw the co-operation and the fabric of foreign rule 
collapses. That follows automatically and requires no 
proof. 

But in spite of the logic and of the inevitability of the 
result, many of us cannot adopt this obvious method. The 
subtle position of the British rule has enervated us and 
emasculated us and made cowards of us all. We have lost the 
spirit of adventure and we cannot take a risk even though 
the prize be so splendid as the freedom of India. The idea 
of non-co-operation has taken root and has sunk down to the 
masses, but sustained courage is lacking to give outward 
expression to this idea. With many it is an economic question. 
But what shall we say of fliose who even without this incentive 
give thdr time, eneigy and money to oiganise the innumerable 
functions for the honour and glory of English official ? To 
such a depdi we have sunk that men of intdligence and 
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tuwpwg ft thii^ it; nA jdwnc ta> iic^.bi tfioic ami 
I' naakp po pomfMjpti EngjMl ajjaak 


iMAvt iitCA fenriag tlMir aMndi^ «w the best of tiMit ali^iltoy. 
Iwiffi our mm cqfiudlf, hnpre: mi woukl tWidE m tfftA 
#the |Moour;« 9 (^<tii^ty oC tlmr otm countqit. 


I 

tMicR of- thom m ouir cotu^inr. Qw oncor 
v«a are really oietoome euy fear ane 
ce. lf> we 00UI4 pet M of fear aaa 
pe, there wou ]4 be li^e or any 

biftacle to our onwar 4 ptarca. Iiet ua» theee- 
oi out taia oowar^Uee aaa ^eeb« no sbelter^ 

let it oot mofquerad^ as. it umortfinattely omndees 
m noa-vioieitce. ** A world of evil ” sayt a peat FrenchaaB 
** is preferable to emasculated good.” There is too nutch 
^pineM and softness in us, too much emasculated good. Qne 
if almost driven to the concluskm that we sm% inanely- aad 
pai^vely good, if good that is, because this is the path of least 
t'esistance and because we have not the courage to be ev^. 
We dare not sin, though we think of it often enough and 
would like to do so. 



enau^ o^hSm 
I Ipttraa are really 


preateef^ elpa 
lam m our c< 


This is a hateful condition. It is dishoiWt, neuter and 
hypocritical. Better the honest man of evil who sips coi^sciously 
and knowingly and with the strength that is in him* When 
he reforms, he will be a .tower of stremgth to the cause of good, 
because his foundations are strong. But the inanely and 
hypocritically good can be of use to no cause. There is np 
strength in them, their foundations are laid up on the shifting 
Stands. And so there is no place for the cowardly in the non-violent 
movement. 


I am laying stress on this question of non-violence for 
It is well that we should be clear about it. After some years 
•of suspension there has apparently been a recrudescence of the 
violent revolutionary movement in Bengd. I can appreciate the 
ipapatience and longing for freedom which impels mauy a young 
mtm to violent action. I can admire the reddess courage vdiicb 
Apes not count the cost. But 1 cannot understand haw any 
ope inutfines that sporadic violence can briitg freedom nearer 
to us. Freedom is our right ; and acconUng to old customs and 
•ordinary law of nations, we are entitled even to resort to 
violence to achieve it. But even freedom would be adoubtfrd 
^d. a tainted dpiig if we have to resort to. foul noeans to gpip 
it. I pray that this fate may never overtake opr great move- 
ment. Vicuence. may be justii^ under certain circmaaptances, bujt 
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it must opes Mid jaboye«bt3tttd and But Ao 

dicvunsM^e . wdl Juidfy sccnst .ikilHiig, the dil^^i^, cd* ^assasdn 
^nd the m ibudi. No iMsti^ has yet WofiMd 
methods. 'Dtey but csully a great cause hita tffienhte iMMdd 
sympathy. Oa no account, therefoce, can we take to 'the boidb 
and the dagg«'. And those who nnthinkingly hdbpt tht^e 
methods injure the cause they have at heart. We cahnot e^n 
think of op^ and oi^anised vioioice. We have ret^y little 
choice left in the matter and even if we did not and on othhr 
grounds preferred it, we would be driven to non>violent non>co« 
o]>eration. Btddtevbm and Fascism are the waves of the Wcht 
to-day. They are really alike and represent different phases Of 
insensate violence and intolerance. The choice for us is between 
Lenin and Muvolini on ’the one side, and Gandhi On the 
othier. Can there be doubt as to who represents the soul of 
India today ? 

India made her chmce more than three years ago. She 
chose die path of non-violence and suffering, of direct action 
uid peacem revolution. From that there is no going back. 
There may occasionally appear to be some slackness or scrnie 
change. We may have our bad patches and our moments of 
despondency, but the vision once seen cannot be forgotten and 
the glory of suffering for a great cause cannot be given up. 
Again and again the chance will come to us and while the 
wise argue, the brave will go forth heeding not the consequences, 
fuU of joy at the thought that they have been privileged to 
serve the grtist cause. Learned disputations take place frequently 
in the country for the preparation of civil disobedience. Much 
can be done in disciplining the people and creating a favourable 
atmosphere. But courage and will to suffer cannot be instilled 
into Ae people by lectures or tours. Personal examples alone 
can do it and it may be that little incident may electrify the 
whole of India and make as launch a mighty campaign of 
civil disobedience. TiU that time comes, we may have many 
opporttmities given us of testing Pur mettle and hardening our 
fibre. Let , us take sulvantage Pf tiiem and keep the practice 
and ideal of direct action and peaceful revolution ever before 
the people.. We. actxl not wotty about the opportunities and 
chaapes. They wiH surely come to us. Let us see to it that 
they find us ready when they do come. 

But our suffering would serve little purpose if we cannot 
deal sanely with our communal questions and exercise the spirit 
of strife and bifjotry. , A few broken heads matter little, but the 
reasoii for this does matter. It iS mOBt Strange that t&t 
the tri^^ tubings, for childish superMitioiis 
or smy pruudices, people take risk Mid lose their 
reason in sea ofMiger. The vital things, the 
real tnMe that matter, pass unnoticed. Ignor- 
ance and oigoti^ put an ena to all rational thou^ts. 
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Jt ii almoft UB^ess to argue or conyince. Religion 
if eacred and in ite name are done the most 
■hjwi A ltai things. Indeed religion has become the 
egOUSe for many sins, it has little sanctity left and it is 
trotted out in season and out of seastm and all i^;reement 
naturally ends. We seem to have drifted back to a sute of 
a&irs which 'prevailed in Europe during the dark ages, when 
to think ratumally was consideiM an I think it is time 

^r persems, who regard religi<m as something good and sacred, 
and the exercise of rations thought as essential for human 
progress, to protest with aU their might against all kinds of 
bigotry and superstition. 

A great deal is being said in the press and from the 
platform about the protection of communal interests. It is 
reported that associations for the purpose are being formed. So 
far as I can gather, all this sound and fury has little to do 
with action. We have little courage left for effective action. 
Our helplessness enrages us and so we camouflage our fear with 
brave words and not daring to stand up to our real opponent, 
we attack our brothers and neighbours. That has ever been 
the way of slaves. The Delhi Congress has done much to bring 
peace. Let us endeavour to put an end to idl activities whieh 
are directed against ahother community and concentrate on the 
main issue. We have no time for mutual skinnhhes. 


I wish to say little about the certification of the Salt Tax 
and the Kenya decision. Enough has been said about them 
sdready. They but strengthen our contention that freedom is 
the only remedy and non-co-operation is the only means. Even 
Mr. Shastri with his abundant faith in the imperial idea has 
reconsidered his position and suggested methods clearly akin to 
non-co-operation. Even so will wisdom dawn on others. Nor 
do I wish to say much about Nagpur or the brave fight that 
was put up there. Our province todt a wortiiy p^ in it and 
No-changer and Pro-changer joined hands to vindicate the 
honour of the national flag. To-day sdl eyes sure turned to the 
North where the |^<tnt Akalis are challenging the might of 
the Government. They have taken up the proud position of 
the vanguard in our army cf freedenn and tl^ are fully wmthy 
of it. 1 am sure your hearts go out to tliem in full syn^thy 
and admiration and when the time colnes, as come it wm, we 
will not be lacldi^ in our support to them. 


I have already finished. I would but remind you that no 
fig^teah gum wltiKWft continuous preparation bdtind the lines. 
That IS duU woik, but it is esstmtial vrotk. The real tCStoFouir 
liecseveranee and ability is the success we adiieve in the con- 
structive programme. We should therefore tartegthen our Gon- 

K i Cbmmittees suad above att take UmmessageoflbNfifor to every 
e. That was the last woid of Mtdudma- v^en he went to 
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jail* We shall fo^t it at our peril. Hie Ddhi Chmgrais has 
suggested various kiods , of activities. Every one of us, whotcwer his 
views may can find Kwaething to suit him. oaeoffers an 
excuse farriiirldng work. 

Before I end 1 would mention a predecessor of in 

this office, (me whose life is one long recovd of suffering cheerfully, 
borne for the sake of the country. Maulana IL^rat Mohani ofler^ 
battle to the British Gktvemmait and went to jail hmg before 
non<<o-operation had made jail-going an easy matter, the bravest 
and 8taun(diest of the soldiers of freedom whom nothing 90 uld 
divert or turn away, who would not even give in to his comrades 
much less to the alien Government. Whilst in jail serving out a 
long sentence, he has been awarded another sentence of 2 j years 
for jail offence. The Government perhaps think that th^ can 
break his spirit and frighten him by this shocking and vindictive 
sentence. They litde know him. I am sure your d<»p sympathy 
and greetings will go out to this bright jewel of our province. 

I have had my say. I wish to assure you in all honesty 
and I am full of hope. I have little patience with the pessimists 
and crookers. I am convinced that political freedom will come 
to us before long, if not entirely through our strength, then 
through the weakness of Europe and England. For Europe is in 
the melting pot and England with all her seeming might cannot 
but be affected by the collapse of the continent. Wars and 
nunours of the wars follow each other in quick succession. They 
will continue till the lesson of non-violence is learnt by bitter experi- 
ence. So political freedom for India is certain. But 1 sometimes 
fear that when it comes to us it may find us lacking in true 
strength and the greater qualities. And instead of leaving a shining 
example to the rest of the world, India may become a cheap 
and inefficient replica of the (xmntries of the West. Let us take 
the longer view from now and try to avoid this and build up a great 
and strong India worthy of the great leader whom God has blessed 
us whh. 

Ill 

The Boy Comes Home 

[Jawafwrld^s visits to Europe are pregnant tuit^resh political experiences 
and have a touch of romance about them.' The following speech was 
idivered when he returned home from one of such voyages. Jt is the 
substance of the reply to the welcome address presented by the District 
Board of Allahabad on April 3, 1928. Jawaharldl paHhetically states 
that an Ittdum who goes out of India is like a soldier who has ^'iei^ed 
da field if baXtle. He has whiled away h's time in leisurdy repose 
far from du scenes of cojfdct. And this is ftot to, he tegarde4.a pfatse- 
wordy act!] ‘ 

1 did not know that it was a special meiit on 
my part to visit foreign countries, Sometmng Which 
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d 6 f 0 iT«d tild biglt honour you havo dohe md. For 
a i^^r to domrt from the field of hatHe ami 
wldie avpaj hie time in l^surely rejmea. far firom 
the eoenes of conflict is not ueuafiy echirtdered 
a very praiseworthy act. But you have made 
even uiis an occasion for doind me hohour. The 
r^ion oah Mdy be, as you have yours^ hinted 
aL yodr exdeeding kindnesa and your hffOction 
Wmw seeka an occaMon when there is none. ^ 

I say that nothing could give me greater pleasure dran this tokey 
of aiTetftion from the peasants of the district of Alhihabad ann 
their r ^p taeritatSvei ? I have wandered in many of your villaged 
and have ever met with the warmest welcome, and the poorests 
out of his poverty has <^ered hospitality. Pollricai life has many 
ups and downs, many disappointments, many sinkings of heart, 
and i have had my share of these, but more than amply have 
all tfaete been cmnpensated by the love and trust of the peasantry 
and I look back on my association with them with these feelings 


of gratitude. I can never forget them or their love and simple 
faim for One who is not one of them, who belonged to a different 
class apd who lived a life of comfort and ease whilst they suffered 
poverty and a hick of all good things of life. They did me the 
high honour of treating me almost as one of themselves. That 
honour I shall treasure to the last. 


Tou have referred to two things which are very 
dear to me, independence for this country of ours 
and equality between man and man. You could 
have chosen nothing else for which I cared as 
much. I rejoice that you sympathise with these 
ideals. Whatever difference there may be among politicians 
and others, I make bold to say that there is no Indian who does 
not want to look forward to comi^ete independence for this country. 
Differences there are about methods. May I remind you that 
twenty years ago Gopal Krishna Gokhale, who dedicated his life 
to the service of the motherland had said that he hoped thdt 
India would achieve complete independence some day ? The day 
is twenty years nearer now than it was then, and let us hope that 
we shall see it soon. 


To-day we see a society in which there are 
tremendous differences between mmi ahd inan. 
Oreat riches on one side and gregt pover^ outhe 
other. Some people, live in Ipxuty without doing 
any itrork. vdmst others work from mornjng to 
]]^ht ffith no rest or imsure and y^t have not got 
the burest neceasaries of life. This canhot be ri^t. 
Itl8th0]ie|^tibn of justice. It is not the faujt of 
our Individuals who happen to be nch. It iS the 
foult of the system and. it js up to us to change 
As iVstem 'wnieh permits of ei^oltlition of man 
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by man and produces so much misery. Our coun- 
try can produce enough to permit every man and* 
woman living in it to live in comfort and jpeaob. 
Every man and woman must have the opportunity 
to develop to the best of his or her ability. But 
to do so, we shall have to forget some of our ideas: 
of a by-gone age. Honour and merit must come 
from ability and hard work and not because of 
caste or birth or riches. Let each one of us con- 
sider the other as his brothers, not higher or lower, 
neither to be worshipped nor despised, but treated 
as equal with equal rights to share this good coun- 
try of ours and all it produces. 


I have travelled much and I have compared with pain 
the condition of the peasantry in other countries with our peasai^^. 
In other countries, 1 have found a large measure of comfort < 
even luxury ; here there is abject poverty, vrhich is made wofsOi 
by the evil customs which we still adhere to. We must fight and. 
get rid of the causes of this poverty and also discard these oust^nis 
which keep us from progress. We must Iqpm what is happening 
in other countries and profit by their example. Our district boards 
often approach the Government for grants. But have you realised, 
that tte whole machinery of government is run from the rur^ 
areas ? All the money spent on the army, on the huge salaries 
of the Viceroy and Governors and other offidals — ^where does it 
largely come from except from the poverty-^ricken villages of 
India? Even our towns live at the expense of our Ullages. Apd/ 
what do our villages get in return ? There is very litde education, 
very little sanitation or medical facilities, and absolutely no arr ang e 
ments for proper housing. All your money is taken away and' 
when you beg for doles very little is given to you by way of. 
favour. In other countries it is the boynden and first duty of th^ 
State to give free education to every person, free medical facilities . 
and sanitation and to build good houses for tlie poor. In other 
countries, it is felt that no nation can be strong unless its. men and 
women are healthy and well-educated. But/ htfe it is more im» 
pdrtant to pay heavy ^^ries to officials and spend mpn^ on tHe 
army. No one thinks df- the poor, and the country is weak 
poor. We must put an end to, this if we. .have to biiild tfp a 
prosperous India full of healthy and ejdupate^ men and wonien. Tbe 
future of India lies with the peasantry. , ' , ‘ 

NAWAS SALAR JUf BAHADUR 

1 thank you again for the honour you have done me and 
for tlrc good wishes which you have so generously expressed. A^ 

I join with you in the fervent hope that our ideals may be speedily 
realised and India may come into her own again. 
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IV 

r No Failh in Secret Diplomacy 

(Patidit Jawaharlal Kehu spoke in Hindi at a crowded meeting in the 
'' Purshottamdas Park at Allahabad on October 12, 19^. He began by 
paying homage to the many tho/uands of men and women in the cotaUry 
who had faced death and had braved the lathi blows of the police 
and all manner of atrocities. He stated that the All-India 
-Congress Committee iffice had received reports that between 40 and 50 
thmuand persons had been sent to prison in connection with the Civil 
liwAedience Movement. In particular, he paid a deep tribute of 
' ' adsnimiion and homage to the martyrs of Peshawar and Sholapur, and 
' "to m splendid part taken in the national struck by the city of Bombay. 
The day of his release, he said, was an auspicious day, because on that 
d^ a new ordinance was issued by Lord Irwin.) 

succeu of our movement can well be guaged by the 
i^j^ber and variety, .of otdinances which are produced with regu- 
in tlte faotoriea of Simla. The fact that this ordinance is 
^ severest all is in . itself a sign that the British Government 
is getting in a bad way. 

V Indeed the time lias come when, from the British point of 
1 ., every one of us should be a rebel. It is clear that India, 

I it’is, is not 1% enough to contain both Indian people and 
Oovemrnent. Qne of the two has to go and there is 
ijdpubt as to whirit this is going to be. 

Tb^y every nUn has to choose between the two flags, the 
fofindihn fieMom and the flag of foreign domination. Hie 
has made i^ dwice and has stuck to it in spite of all the 
Jlitfulneta and metlu^ of barbarism which history had associated 
^'die past with the Huns. Not only have we experienced a 
^t ofaavagery hut we have had a refinement of crudty and 
^ily-^Muhwous behariour trying to preserve an innocent and 
if ^ppehntux. 

Reobntly liOrd Irwin made a gpoeoli in whieb 
^ Uie Consress in connection with iUie 

ntomt^lfort of Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayahar. I do 
Uhl M3te much interest in Viceregal utterances, but 
dr three things I wish to make clear. The 
first is about the strange charge regarding diplo* 
myacy. For any one to accuse any organisation or 
iT group with which Mahatma Gandhi is con- 
wsp ted with any secrecy or with any diplomacy in 
i^ad sense shows his amazing ignorance. Lord 
is obviously ill*served by his set of Informers. 
This has led him to be surprised many a time in 
the past and he wIB have farther cause for sur- 
prise many times again. The Congress stands for 
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Open diplomacy at every stag^ and In every way. 

Indeed on the very first occasion when Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayaksir 
visited Naini Jail, they were told clearly and in writing that no 
private assurance or secret understanding will be accepted by us, 
partly because we have had enough of the assurances of Viceroys 
and others which had not been kept. At every stage and at every 
step of the negotiations this point was driven home to Messrs. 
Sapru and Jayakar. Lord Irwin refers to a certain formula which 
was approved by Pandit Motilal Nehru long before the negotiations 
started. He does not state that this formula was only meant as 
the basis of consultation with Mahatmaji. Lord Irwin and the 
Government whose agent he is in India may take it that so far as 
the Congress is concerned, we shall not be satisfied at any step 
with any private assurance or anything secret. 

Lord Irwin further hints, I do not know on what bas^s 
that the terms put forward, were for show purposes only and we 
were out to bargain. It is strange that he has not realized that 
people who are out to baivain do not jump into a fire or gdt 
themselves shot or get lathi blows or break up their families to go to 
jaik in scores of thousands. 

Let him realise once for all that we are in dead- 
ly e^rp^st^ we liave tnumt <01^ boats, ws have taken 
we great resolve and there is no gdhv for 114. 
Vox two years now the Congress has movod fsopi 
step to step alter due notice with lneson^lelpg|o. 
Let all realise that ^ Coiuiress .stands lor rade^ 
pendenoe of India and it will fight to the bto;er md 
w it has achieved it 

It hsM become a pastime for smne individiwk who dare notdbow 
themselves in public to criticize the Congress. Without confideaes 
in themsdves or in the cause or in the country, always fearful and 
terrified,' some of them persons have teft ladia by the baohidoor at 
the buWi^ and at rise nomination of the r e p r e se ntadaive of the 
foreign government here to speak in the dime of India. It is a 
scandalous state of affiurs that the nominees of the enen^ should 
thus go secretly and pm’ley with the enemy vdiilst the f^ht is in 
progress. 

The Congress to-^day is the Indian people Inclu- 
ding every major and minor communikf . The Cong- 
ress is not even Mahatma Qandhi, great as he is, 
when the Indian people decide otherwise, they can 
put an end to our movement or carry it on In any 
other form. It is because the Indian people have 
entrusted us with this duty and made us tbke b 
pledge and carry it out that we cbnnotbe Mse to our 
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If Lord Irwin or any of his colleagues want to know what 
the Indian people think, why do they not come down from their 
mountain tops and go to the bazars and the field and the factories 
and watch the lathi charges, the atrocities on women and old men 
and children and the firing. No, they have chosen the path of 
Glutting their eyes to truth, suppressing it and deliberately prevent- 
ing it from spreading by various ordinances and the like and then 
making an hysterical reference in praise of the police and the mili- 
tary. But we do not complain. 

Lord Irwin also referred in his speech to what was said in the 
Lahore Presidential Address on the subject of violence and non- 
vidence. It is always interesting to read a sermon on morals from 
one who does not practise them. If England was invaded by 
Germany and Russia, would Lord Irwin go about advising the 
people to refrain from violence against the invader ? If he is not 
prepared to do that, let him not raise the issue. It is for Mahatma 
Uandhi and others who believe with him to do so. 

So far as the speaker was concerned, he stuck by every word 
he had said in Lahore. They had adopted the policy of non-violence 
because they believed in it .and they wished to give it the fullest 
trial in all honesty. Recent events have conclusively shown the 
wonderful efficacy of that policy and he, for one, hoped that the 
(;ountry would stick ^o it and thereby achieve success. 

r . Bittfot there he no mistake ahoiit it. Whether 
lagree wlth Mmor not, my heart is full of adrnira- 
Hon ihr eouri^e and self-saorifice of a man like 
Bh^at jSfngli. ' Courage of the Bhagat Singh type 
lae/kceediwy rare. lithe Viceroy ext^ects us to re- 
l¥idn' from admiring this tvonderful pourage and 
the high purpose behind it, he is mistaken. Let him 
ask his own heart what he would have felt if Bhagat 
Singh had been an Englishman and acted for 
England. 

; ‘ • t . ' i 

, Coming to the programme ahead of them, he said that so far 
as the maim items were concerned like the boycott of foreign cloth, 
die boycott of British goods, prohibition and the Salt Tax, there 
could be.no compromise on any of these issues. I express my deep 
apprediation ;of me attitude of* merchants which has brought about 
the wonderful boycott of foreign cloth. I want to make it clear, 
however, that no Congress Committee has any right or authority 
tp lupine to ter|B0 ?ity foreign doth dealers' ^ecept op the basis 
(^<^ixii>lefo exclusion of i^eign cloth frdm.the market. , Ihe various 
i^tajf epp^p^^gas going on ip all parts ^ couppry vyill have to be 
espended/mp^to -other parts. . s 'I . 

; The ,;pb&«fe of the great* ptrpggle has come 
to end and hsB been mhrked by a national awaken- 
ing to which the wdtid has been an adnuiring witnese. 
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Now the seoond stage is beginning, the stage of our 
luing the foux^attons of a future free India. Every 
oi^, every mohalla, every village must now play its 
part in this effort by making its^ ready topeoome 
a living self-dependent entity m free India. We must 
be prepared only not to pay any taxes to the British 
Government but also to do without any service which 
they may render to us. While lawyers argue and 
raise th^r petty attibbles in London, we Indians will 
flghtfor the reality, the conquest of power. 

V 

The Romance of Independence Day 

[Even among the most sordid surroundings, JavuaharUA does not forget the 
essential cheerfulness of human struggle. There is a touch <f light and' 
loveliness about Nehru's message on Independence Day, January 1939. 
He relished the taking of the pledge in the Pushto language, of whieh he 
had pithed up a few words, and the good com^y of the broth Pothans : 
that was in 1938. Neict year he was in Almora, “ another frontier 
district of India *’ bordering on Tibet, as PeshdwOr borders on Afghani- • 
tan. Thus Jawaharlal had the unique honour of presiding oeer Indepen- 
dence Day Celebrations in two successive years on two different frontiers 
.of Indid\. 

A year ago I stood in Bannu Town ’ * Independence Day’, 
surrounded by a host of Khudai Khidmatgars and other men of tnq 
Frontier. We took the pledge together, and as was fitting, we took 
it in the Pushtu language. I had picked up a few wor^ of this 
lai^^age during my Frontier tour, and I tried to repeat the pledge, 
word by word, together with the assembled multitude. Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, that gaunt and well-beloved figure of the North, 
was the leader of this solemn chorus, and above our heads floated 
proudly the National Flag, emblem of that independence to which 
we pledged ourselves. 

That day Khan Sahib took me to many other towns and 
villages, and everywhere this solemn and significant ceremony was 
repeated and the pledge taken. The memory of that day clings to 
me and die earnest Pathan faces, taking that vow of freraom, form 
an tmfbtgettable picture in my mind. 

To them it was no empty ritual, no ceremony without inner 
meaming, but a vital real tmng, symbolizing the long suppressed 
desire of these hearts, which found some ei^ression in words of 
I^mise and power. Thus we sealed our bond ot brotherhood in 
the great cause (rf lflK&t’sfiDeedom. > = 

'••'ll,.',,. 

To^y I take ,tne jpiedge again in anothqr fironder district of 
India, , ^ Ali^r^ though nearer to, the huut of In4i4> is, yet one . 
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of the ^ntieti of lilts eoantfsr. hordertli^ oA l^bet' at^'^Nepdk 
A6iMkr ;muMt«ide' gatheiii teg;(;dtef> fiom the 

ittkiiiiltiitt tob[^ tkift bottled fa^ oFAdidi^t a vvei&l^ 

idtiHaHy tfm heto^ iliM,an4 fwohieh frdih this-mfitiieiMf towAr oflS^ 
totaShthepk^i^ftklepe^^ 

JS^lit* jeandiaKfe paModiimoe it'e (took .this "pledgcfiir tiifrfiotw 
tiiiB, yeari heavy' tvkk iomhM fiktusand struggle* butalwiiviiii^ii. 
nUasunerefitthiiiirii and' achievement Bat thou|^ impcom hat oome 
to us, we know hi meagre worthy and the jmimitod land h» yet to: 
be reached when this pMge of ours will redeem itself. 


And the World War rages in the Far East and in Spain to the 
accompaniment of incredible and inhuman atrocitiet, and the black 
night of reaction covers Europe. Multitudes, tortured beyond endur- 
ance, berome refugees and wander from one country to another, 
•6ddng;home and shelter and finding none. 

WbBt then does, our pledgemean to us to-dasr* 
wJuMi sigiiuoBiiiee does, it have? Has it grown stale 
andn^eaiiingiess tihrough too much repetition, or is 
it. stifi^the vital spark or old which fired us to action 
and brave end^vourP Have we grown tired and 
ccunplaoent, tied by offices and the petty routine of 
adnunistratton, thmking in terms of compromise P 
Have we forgotten that we still form part of a slave 
empire which exploits us and keeps us embedded in 
dire poverty, and which strangles freedom wherever 
in ims world it fights for breath P Is it in this Empire 
that we will find redemption of our pledge P 

Them are some amongst us, whose memory is of the shortest, 
who have already foigotten the pledge they took and the many brave 
resolutions that they made. But we do not forget and we will, not 
allow, others to forget. We have pledged oursdves to win full 
independence, to put an end to imperialism in India, to sever mir 
connection with the Empire that encircles us. By the pledge we 
statid. 


Wfl stand byj it even more than we did dght years ago* for that 
Enii^re sadded to its siiu by. the butchery of demoeracy and 
fire^om in Central Europe and Spain, and the crushing the Arab' 
people m Palestine. We will not forget thb and fight against it in 
war ioii pcaoe. ' We shall fight tids ' policy vdiich hands over the 
wciddivtofoaeistiu 

WoistiMifi by! Idaat. pledge even more torday be^ 
cause we have seen what pet^ohange hM cometons 
by provincial autonomy, and how iipperialism still 
site edtad^ 'We see htOWjtodm’s 

wflHs repeatowiBttofed^lu the immeito' e^^Britli 
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flnaaee aotd industry* We see from day to ctase tM 
mnidoyment of British power to crush the pedidfeof 
tiie state. Rampura is a wildemess to^ay^ ^hna 
armed troops gather there from distant partsi of 
India in ordwto^ terrorize ’^e people of tiM OiissiZ 
State. In Jaipur, an English Prime Minister dares 
to challenge not only the people of the State bhtjthe 
Congress organization Itscflf, a chall^^nge tpi^’ 
accepted. Everywhere it is becoming ap^rent^ 
struggle in the States is not with the helmess riu'cni 
but with the grim might of British Imperiwsm. 

Is this the way in which the British Government seeks the 
operation of the nationalist movement in the proviheial anitoSMiBw 
and endeavours to prepare ground for federation ? We haVe hdff 
enough of this foolery, and the sooner it is ended the better. 

The time has gone by for empty and misleading tasks. We ai«^ 
up against the hard realities of the situation, and the pledge we 
to-day tells us what path we have to tread and what our inevitable 
goal is. There is going to be no federation except a federationT>f a 
free India. To think or talk in other terms is to betray our pledget 
and to dishonour ourselves and our cause. ^ 

There will be no federation, and the provincial ; 
autonomy of to-day must itself fade away and givci. 
place to an independent India, a bulwark of democ- 
racy and freedom, opposing fascism and imperialism; 
alike. That is the meaning of the pledge. 

And so we take the pledge, realizing its full Significance 
preparing ourselves for all that it involves. There is no peace os' ' 
quiet for us or anyone else in the world to-day. . We have to keep 
our knapsacks on our backs and be ready for the order to mar<^.. 
The people of Europe, in the vicious grip of fascism and its alllc^ 
die (^vernments of England and France, stumble helplessly and 
in vain a path through the darkness that envelopes them. But but 
path is clear. 

VI 

Distaste for England 

(Bombay, September 2S, 19iS.) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, said at a press conference that he 
had developed a distaste for the idea of going to England. He 
was replying to a question about a Congress mission going abroad 
to put the Congress case before America and England. 

^ ' Pt. Nehru said he did not think that there was any psycho- 
logical need at the moment for such a mission. Besides, there was 

urgent work to be done in the country now. 
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** My reaction to the proposal to go to England 
la stronger,” said Pandit N^ru. ” 1 do not want to 
go and win not go unless a vital necessity arises. 
In the pas^ I have wanted to to to Enidand, because 
ftiave many friends there- But I have dev^oped 
a distaste to the idea of going to Ena^nd now.” 

, j^andUtNi^mi added that it was but fiur that well-meaning 
SifBBdben of the tabour Party knew bow India fide "Th^^ do not 
^t the pec^ in uidia are not satisfied with their pious 
pfcdtudes about Indian fireedom.” - 


Raising his voice, Pandit Nehru said, “ there is going to be 
no approach from us to the Labour Government, either as in- 
sfividUM or groups in England or India. Therefore, there can be 
ifio point in my going to England.” 


There was less likelihood of a civil war in India than in 
some other countries of Asia and Europe, was Pandit Nehru’s reply 
to a question whether he thought there would be civil war in India 
oil the withdrawal of British power. 


Pandit Nehru said that a large number of countries outside 
India were faced with the prospect of internal troubles in coming 
years. India would have its snare of them, but he, personally, did 
opt think of a civil war in terms of a communal clash which many 
people seemed to be doing. India’s troubles would be of the kind 
that inevitably follow the transference of power. Thus, for example, 

a faen a foreign government failed to meet the wishes of the people, 
Lere was reaction of one kind, whereas if a government of the 
people delayed the redress of the people’s grievances there was 
Inaction of a different kind. But these troubles in India, would 
not be in the nature of a civil war. 


Pandit Nehru was asked what his attitude 
Would be to an Anglo-American attempt to set up 
an anti-Bussian bloc in Asia. Pandit Nehru said 
that like all other countries, India would inevitably 
regard its attitude in foreign matters in terms of 
its own interests. ”In doing so,” Pandit Nehru said, 
**]iidia’s likes and dislikes wUl, no doubt, play some 
part. India’s reaction to what Britain and America 
may do will largely depend on America’s and 
Bussia’s policy towards India.” 
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SECOND SECTION 

Political Education 

Few leaders have taken such profound pains 
In imparting political education to the youth of 
India as Jawaharlal Nehru has done. Off and on 
lie has taken them' to task for misbehaviour, and 
•off and on he has spurred them on to ceaseless 
activity with an affectionate embrace. In this 
section are comprised some of the most memor- 
able messages wnich he issued to the youth of 
India in different parts of the country. He has 
always strove to bring home to the youth of 
Burma and Ceylon that they are parts of India 
and they must fraternize with the Indian youth 
instead of shunting them out of their territories, 
because merely political boundaries set up by the 
imperialist power should not divide our home. 

I 

To the Youth of Bombay 

[/n this speech there is a strong invitation to young men and women to 
revolt, not so much against British imperialism as against the im- 
pericdism of society, tradition, religion and a slavish mentality. It is 
the full text of JawaharlaVs presidential address delivered at the Bombay 
Presidency Touth Conference held at Poona on the 12th of December, 
1928. Touth is the very embodiment of revolt and revolt is the very 
quintessence of youth. Consequently, don’t forget the spirit of adventure 
and dare-devilty]. 

Friends and Comrades. 

I am a little tired and weary of conferences and 
a little doubtful of the extent of their utility. But 
even though my enthuidasm for conferences may 
have waned, my attraction to . a conference of 
youths remains, for it is so unlike the gathsii^s 
of older folk. Many of you also, it may be, ,wken 
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you grow older, may unhappily fall into the an' 
dent ruts and forget the spirit of adventure and 
dare-devilry which was yours when you were young. 

But to-day you are young and full of enthusiasm and I, with' 
the yean crewing on me, have come to you to be a sharer in< 
your aboundiiw hope and courage and to take back with me to- 
my daily work some measure of your &ith and enthusiasm. I 
have come, because the call of youth is an imperative one and few 
can say no to it, and when thia call came from you, young men; 
and women of Bombay who have been the leaden in the recent 
awakening of youth in this country, I appreciated the honour all 
the more and gratefilHy accepted it. 


Why do people meet in conferences ? Why have you mei 
here to-my ? Not surely jtist to deliver speeches and listen to 
them mr as a mere diversion from your work and play. Not 
simply to play a prominent part in the political or social arena, 
to become a cetebrity and be intoxicated by the applause of the 
multitude. You have met here, I take it, hecause you are not 
content with things as they are and seek to change them. Because 
you do not believe that all is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds. Because you feel the weight on your young 
shoulders of the sorrow and misery of this country and this world 
trf" ours, and with the energy and fine temper of youth you 
believe that you have it in you to remove this load of sorrow or 
at least to lessen its weight. If this is the urge that has brought 
you here, then you have met well and out of your meetings and 
deliberations something of permanent good might emerge. But if 
you are not dissatisfied with existing conditions, if you have not 
felt this urge which makes you restless and drives and lashes you 
to action, then wherein do you differ from the gathering of older 
people who talk and debate and argue much and act little ? It 
is not thoM who are continually seeking security and have made a. 
god of discretion 'i^o reform . the world. It is not the sleek and 
shiny people having more than their share of this world’s goods 
who ar^e the apostles of change. The world chains and progresses 
because of those who are dimfiected and dissatisfied and who are 
not prepared^to tolerate the evils and injustice of things as they are 
or have them. 


The basis of society is some measure of security and stability. 
Without security and stability there could be no society or soci^ 
life, but how many to-day in our present day society have this 
s^urity^ and sut^ty^.^ Ypu .litQpw that the n^llions have it not ; 
th^, havo -irndOy fr^ to . keep body atyl soul together, 

aBa'it is af mda^^ to of security^ So .long ^the 

nIkMs do in ^^ you esh have no stfthin 

ar^ d^raov^mneaiikie of th& g^ter securi» 

ty for larger mpiber of persons. We shall have fw seemity and 
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staUlity in-diii -worUl oidy when.it has come to signify th9 weU-being. 
of the vast majority of the people, if not all, and n<>t ^f small groupi 
only. That time may not be near, but society is continually, some* 
thnes-it may even be a little blindly, struggling towsuds it. And the 
greaUfir the ^tritggfe,' the greater die urge to that end, the healthier 
and more society. If this ume is wholly absent, society 

beeomes ststde ashl‘lifdie8s and gradutUfy withers away. 

f , • 

So long therefore as the world is not perfect, 
a healthy society must have the seeds of revolt in 
it. It must alternate between revolution and consi- 
deration. It is the function of youth to supply this 
dynamic element in society ; to be the standard- 
bearers of revolt against all that is evil and to 
prevent older people from suppressing all social 
progress and movement by the mere wei^t of their 
mertia. 

Many of you may wonder why 1 am addressing you in thW' 
som^hat acadcm^ vein. J do partly because I am no orator 
and platform hero and partly because I feel that most of ourr 
troubles are due to a false ideology. Foreign, political and 
economic domination is bad enough, but the acceptance by us of 
ideology of our rulers is to my mind even worse, for it stunts all 
effor^ and sends us wandering aimlessly in blind alleys with no 
opening. I want, therefore, as far as I can, to get my own 
thinking straight and to remove the cobwebs from my brain and 
I should like you also to do. likewise. It will do us little good< 
to r^eat the political catch-words of the day without clear thi^ng 
on our fpart as to what we are aiming at and how we can attain 
our mm. I shall, welcome your agreement with me but that 
would mean little if it has not been preceded by thought and 
convic^n. I am much more concerned with finding in you a true 
appreciation of the present condition of the world, a passionate 
derire to better it, and an earnest spirit of enquiry as to what 
to do and how to do it. Reject utterly what I say to you if 
you think it is wron^. But reject also ever^hing, however, hallowed 
it may be by tradition and convention and religious sanction, 
if your reasom telb you that it is wrong or unsuited to the 
present condition. For religions ” as the Chinese say, “ are 
many, but reason is one.” 

What do we find ' in this world of ours to-day ? Utter 
onseiy isi the lot- of vast numbers of people and while a few. 
live in luxu^, the many lack even bread aikl clothit^and httve' 
no importunity foi*' devetopment; Wars and conflicts ravage thb' 
worldi and, the' energy that diould go to build' upa'betljer Wdfer 
sacKty'iis rpsat largdy in mutnm 'competitlqn and dciifbittc-; 

If that the condition rite' wbild at la^, \idiai! bf. 
otir.oiMntinhiq^ countiy ? > Fbrdgn rnlo haa reduced her to iirinbst 
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poverty and nailery and a ri{^ adhnence to dutwnm outoins and 

ideas has sapped the life out her. 

There is obviously something radically wrong with the world 
and <me is led to doubt if there is any ultunate purpose behind 
thi* chaos smd unhappiness. Two thousand five hundred years ago 
the Prince Siddhartha, who later be^e the Great Buddha, saw 
this misery and in ag[ony of spirit put himself the same question : 

How (cm bo that Brahma 

■ JVoUlB make a world and keep U miserable ? 

Since if aU powerful He leaves it so. 

He is not good, and if not powerful, 

He is not God ! 

But whether there is any ultimate purpose or not, the 
immediate purpose of every human beii^ should be to r^uce 
this misery and to help in building up a better sodety, and a 
better society must necessarily aim at the elimination of all 
dommation of one nation over another or of man over man. It 
must replace competition by co-operation. 

You have probably often condemned British imperialism 
because you suffer under it. But have you thought it is but a 
manifestation, certainly the most objectionable and aggressive 
manifmtation, of a world phenomenon ? And that this world 
imperialism is the direct outcome of a system cff society which 
prevails in the greater part of the world to-day and is called 
capitalism. Your immediate problem and mine is to gain political 
freedom for our country, but this is only part of the problem facing 
us. So long as imperialism is not rooted out, mankind will be 
exploit^ and oppressed by a few. It may be that some of us 
may join the ranks of the exploiters, but that will not bring 
fredlom to the many. We must aim, therefore, at the destruction 
of all imperialism and the reconstruction 'Of society on another 
basis. That ba^ must be one of co-operation, and that is another 
name -for socialism. Our national ideal must, therefore, be the 
establislwent^ of a co-operative socialist commonwealth and our 
international ideal a world federation of socialist states. 

Before we abroach our ideal, we have to combat two sets 
of opponents— political and social. We have to overcome our 
alien rulers as well as the social reactionaries of India. In tb« 
past we have seen the curious phenomenon in India of the poiftical 
extremist sometmes being a reactionary in social matters, and not 
lUK^en the political moderate, has bom socially more advanced. 
But it is in^xMuble to squunto the pdidcal life of die country 
from its sodu and extoaomic life and you cannot cme die sodad 
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organism by treating one part of it only. The infection from one 
affected part continually spreads to other parts and the disease 
takes firmer root. Your political and social philosophy must, 
therefore, be a complete whole and your programme must comprise 
every department of national activity. 

It is clear to-day, even if there was some doubt of it in 
the past, that the social reactionary is the ally of those who 
wish to keep India in subjection. If any proof was needed of 
this self-evident feet, the events of the past few months have 
provided it. You have seen and you have helped in the 
magnificent boycott of the Simon Commission. You have also 
s''en how some people and some groups have co-operated with 
this Commission and joined in welcoming it in defiance of the 
national will. Who are these people and these groups ? Almost 
invariably you will find that they are the social reactionaries, 
communalists, those who want favours and privileges for themselves 
at the expense the larger community. 

An eyenmore striking instance of the alliance 
of political and social reaction is the attitude of 
the present Government in India towards measures 
of social reform. Efforts made by the representa- 
tives of the people to get rid of harmful social 
customs are checkmated by Government and our 
society cannot progress sufficiently fast or adapt 
itself to changing circumstances largely because 
of official opposition. The British Government of India 
have become the self-constituted gtwrdians of Hindu and Muslim 
customs and traditions. Recently in the debates in the Assembly 
on the Public Safety Bill, it was a touching sight to see the 
spokesmen of Government waxing eloquent on the beauties of 
Hindu and Islamic ideals of society and pointing out in woeful 
accents the terrible upheavals that would follow the spread of 
socialistic and communistic ideas. It would almost appear that 
the British occupants of the ofiicial benches in the Assembly 
were on the verge of being won over by. the enthusiasts for 
Skuddhi or Tabligh — ^it was not quite clear which they favoured 
most.' It is a strange sight with a moral that none can miss, to 
see the Christian rulers of India pretending to' become the bulwarks 
of Hinduism and Islam. SAlJ^R JUNG SAHAOUR 

^BeUgton has in the past often been used as an 
opiate to dull men’s desire for freedom. Kings and 
Emperors have exploited it for their own benefit 
and led people to believe in their divine right tO' 
rule. Priests and other privileged classes have 
claimed a divine sanction for their privileges. And 
with the aid of religion the masses have been told 
that their miseries are due to kismat or the sins of 
a former age. Women have been and are still kept down and 
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in the name of religion in many places are made to submit to 
that barbarous relic of an earUer age — the pwriah system. The 
depressed or the suppressed classa cry out to the world how 
inmmously religion has been exploited to keep them down and 
prevent them from rising. Religion has been the fountain head 
authoritarianism and meek submission and it is because our 
rulers realise this and because their own rule is based on this 
ideology of authoritarianism that they seek to bolster up its cruder 
manifestations in India. If the spirit of intellectual revolt spreads 
to ancient custom and tradition, then the very basis of authoritarianism 
crumbles and takes with it the foundation of British Rule. 

In India tonlay and indeed in the world there is a great 
deal of argument and debate on matters political and social. From 
all this argument two sets of opposite ideas emerge. One is the 
refbrmist idea which believes in a gradual betterment with the 
consent of those in power or in positions ofprivil^e toslay. It 
believes in a slow evolutionary process. In the political field it 
believes in the achievement of Dominion Status by agreraent or 
consent of die British ; in the economic field it rriies <m a gradual 
conquest of power from the capitalist and the landholder with 
their consent also, though this may be grudging and partial ; in 
the purely social domain reforms are to come by the dow 
d^q[dacement of the parties of privilege. The other idea is Ae 
revolutionary one which seeks rapid change and does not bdteve 
in the holders of power ever giving it up unless they are forced 
to do so. Consent comes in here also ; but it is the unwilling 
and fbrced consent of the vanquished. 

These rivd ideas are fighting for mastery to-day. There is litde 
doubt as to which will emerge victorious in the end. To a httge 
extent both the evolutionary and the revolutionary methods wmk 
side by ride. Every revolution is preceded by a process of evtriution 
and preparation. 1^ the difference in sdeolo^ is of vital importtuioe 
and thonfore it becomes essential for you to make your c&oice 
and throw aU your strength and oit w side you fovour. 

•/ J’oa btluoi tha jrea em firct ptmr out nf titost who posstss 
Uhdtff fy swott rttuon and argunwU, then M I eon uff is th/d you haoe not 
read hisUny with much profit, nor heme paid much heed to recent eoents^m India. 
The probUm before us is the problem of the conquest of power. In our 
Gouncili and Assemblies vdiere fine speeches, however strongly 
wooded they may be, do not affbct the seat iff power, we see an 
outward sitow of argument and reastm, althoi^ even then ^ 
atthude of offidal mkesmen is often insulting and overbearing. But 
go outside to the fields and die maricet-place and you wiB find 
that whenever there is a dash between ^ popular will and the 
will of the Government, however peaceful the people may be, the 
Government meets them, not by argument and reason, but by the 
bayonet and the policeman’s baton, by shoming and sometimes by 
martial law. The fundamental fact of the rituadon is the bayonet 
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and baton. How can you argue or be sweetly reasonable with cold 
steel and dead wood ? You must meet them, if you wish tp over* 
■come them, by other methods; by the development of sanctions 
greater and more powerful than ^e bayonet and baton that face 
you. 

The Government, it is said, must preserve law 
and order. What matters it, if this results in the 
gravest disorder and in death and injury to the peo- 
ple? Every Indian knows the crimes that have 
been and are being committed in the name of law and 
order, and yet there are some of us stUl who are 
obsessed by this notion. Law and order are the last 
refuge of the reactionary, of the tyrant and of him 
who has power and refuses to part with it. There 
can be no law or order tUl freedom comes, for as the 
Prench philosopher Proudhon said, ''Liberty is not 
the daughter but the mother of order.” 

The advocates of reformism make earnest and eloquent pleas 
for change. With an advocate’s zeal they try to score fine legal 
points over their adversaries. But their forensic ability is wasted on 
their opponents who carry on tmmoved, well knowing that their 
power is not threatened by such method ; it rests on the solid steel 
of the bayonet. And unhappily even the common man on whose 
behalf the reformists argue, is unmoved, by their argument. He 
does not understand it, nor is any great attempt made to make him 
understand. All the energy is ^nt in ciunpronusm between the 
leaders, in efibrts to lull various vested interests and the masses are 
ignored. Is it any wonder that the masses in their turn ranatn 
apathetic and do not respond to the call of leaders? The head 
of the nation is so far away from the rest of of the body that the 
trunk can hardly see it. 

It is not thus that freedom has been won and greater changes 
brought about. The voice that claims it must be the voice of 
rev<dt, the dull and threatening roar from a hundred thousand and 
a million throats, not the sweetly modulated tone of an accompU* 
died debator. When that voice israis^, England, as she has always 
done in the past, will bow to the inevitaUe. But if that voice is not 
raised, do not imagine that you can hoax or trick the English 
peojde out ol power. 

Tlu voise of the masses will otdy be raised if you put before them an 
idecd and a programme which affects them and improves their economic con- 
dition. And when raised, it will only be followed bt action if the atd in 
view is worth the struggle and sacrifice. 

The governor of the province I come from, recently, following 
the tradition of his tribe, gave advice to the Taluqdars of Oudh. He 
told them to choose their allies wisely. That advice I heartily 
commend to you although it is highly probable that my choice and 
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yours be very different from that of Governor Hailey. In choos- 
ing your allies you have to see who are the vital elements in the 
nation and who are the parties ; who are going to profit by the free- 
dom of India and who are those who profit by the British exploita- 
tion of your country. Choose the former and do not waste your 
timf! and energy in trying to appease or w’in over the latter. Above 
aill ally yourseff to the masses of the country — the peasantry and the 
industrial workers — and think in terms of them when you envis^e a 
free India. And if you do so, you will automatically avoid the 
pitfalls of reformism and petty compromise. You will have your 
pulse on reality and your programme will be a live programme 
wi^ the sanction the masses behind it. And freedom for the 
Tna<uu»« must inevitably mean the end of British as well as all other 
explmtation. It must mean the independence of India and the 
reconstruction of Indian society on the basis of social and economic 
equality.. 


The freedom of India is dear to all of us here. But there may 
be many here who have the ordinary convenience of life and are 
not hard put to it to find their daily bread. Our desire for 
flreedom is a thing more of the ndnd than of the* 
body, altiiough even our bodies often suffer for the 
lack of freedom. But to the vast masses of our 
fellow-countrymen present conditions spell hunger 
and deepest jpoverty, and empty stomach and a 
bare back. For them freedom is a vitfd bodily 
necessity, and it is primarily to give them food and 
clothing and the ordinary amenities of life that we. 
should strive for freedom. The most amazing and terrible 
thing about India is her poverty. It is not a dispensation from 
Providence or an inevitable condition of society. India has enough 
or can have enough for all her children if an alien government and 
some of her own sons did not corner the good things and 
so deprive the masses of their dues. “Poverty,** said Ruskin, “is. not 
due to natural inferibrity of the poor or the inscrutable laws of 
God, or drink, but because othera nave picked their pockets.** And 
the cbfiVol of wealth by the few not only means me unhappiness 
of many, but it exercises a power over men’s , minds so that they 
do not wish for freedom. It is this mental outlook which paralyses' 
the poor and the oppressed and it is this mentality of defeatism 
that you will have to fight. 


You have been the leaders of the youth movement in India 
and you have biiilt up a strong aiui living organism. But remem- 
ber that organisations and institutions are pastive instruments of 
man. They become living and vital only when they are pushed 
onward by the strength of great ideas. Have great ideals before 
you and do not lower them by ignorable compromise. Look deep; 
down to where the millions toil in field and factory and look 
across the frontiers of India to where others like you are facing 
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iHoltoas rimilar to yours. Be national, die sons and diaii^tenjii 
yAur ancient motherland working for her liberation ; and 
tematioiial, members of the Republic of Youth, whi^ kWiws . no' 
boun^^es or frontiers or nationalities and works for the fiberad^ 
of the world from all thraldom and injustice. “To do . great thi***^ * 




said a Frenchman many years ago, “a man must live m if he 

never to die.” None of us can cv^dc death, but youth at 
does not think of it. Old men work for the span <rf yeais dutt 
still remains for them ; the young work for eternity. 


II 

To the Youth of Bengal 

[If a youth cannot be scratched out of his lethargy by Ms ntessagey he 
cannot be stirred at all. This s the full text af the presidentud tubhess 
delivered at the All-Bengal Students' Conference held in Calcutta on Septerit- 
ber 22, 1928. The youth must awaken themselves, says Jfekru, if th^ 
are not to be cough, napping and build the International Conmonsloeedtk 
of Youth. The future of the world lies in the hands of the world 
youth.} 

Young men and women of Bengal, . 

You have done me honour in inviting me to pread/fe over 
this gathering of the youths of Bengal, and I am grateful for it. 
But I have wondered what you wished me to say or do, ' vdiat 
kind of message to deliver. I have no special message and you 
know well that I am no Weaver of the fine phrases or 
trafficker in eloquence. To BengtU, justly known 
for her warm-hearted eloquence and love of art 
and beauty and passionate emotionalism you have 
invited a dweller from the colder and sometimes 
much hotter regions of the north, whose ancestor 
came not so very long ago from the barren and 
snow-covered mountains that overlook the vast 
Indian plain, and I am afraid I carry with me 
something of the coldness and hardness of that 
mountain climate. A very great leader of Bengal and of our 
country, whose memory we revere to-day, once called me very 
justly “cold-blooded.” I plead guilty to the charge, and since you 
have taken the risk of inviting me you will have to bear with idy 
cold-bloodedness. »' 

I have begun by drawing your attention to certain minor 
differences between us, a Kashmiri tetded 4n the heart of 
Hindustan, which is how called the United Pnwinces, and' tl|e 
rmdents of Bengal — and yet you all know how unimportant theK 
differences are and how stroi^ are the oommom bonds that tie uor^ 
the bonds of a common legacy from the past, of comsum wSsfring 
and the hoj^ of building up a great future for tiup cscautiy, m 
yours and mine. And, indera, you can cairy tiie ooiaparnoa a 
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Uttlc ^rther across the artificial frontiers that separate country from 
fcofttitty/ of vital differences of race and character. 

SWch dinWcnc&^tHcfre undoubtedly arc but how many of them arc 
purely accidental c|ue to climate and environment and education 
arjd how liable ‘t6 change they arc. You will find that the common 
hhnd is greitef ai^d more vital than the differences, though many of 
Us may not realize the fact. 

It is the realisation of the common bond of humanity that has 
given rise to the gr^at youth movement of to-day. Many of you 
may be too young to remember the despair and feeling of revolt 
in the minds of youth during, and specially after, the Great War. 
Old men sat in their comfortable cabinets and banking houses and 
hid their selfishness and greed and lies under a cover of fine 
phrases and appeals for freedom and democracy. And the young 
believing ir\ these .fine phrases, went out by the millions to face 
death, and few returned. Seventy millions of them were mobilised 
and of the fifteen millions that actually served on the front, over 
eight millions died and over fivc-and-a-half millions were maimed 
ibr life. Think of these terrible figures and then remember that 
‘tlicy were all young men with their lives stretching out in front 
of them and their hopes unfulfilled ! And what did this awful 
sacrifice bring forth ? A peace of violence and an aggravation 
nC all the ills that the world was suffering from. You remember 
well that the first fruits of the peace in India were the Rowlatt Act 
and Martial Law. You know also how the fine principle of 
idf-determination, which the Allies shouted from the house-tops, 
<has been applied to India and to other countries. A new cloak 
Tor the greed of the imperialist powers was created in the shape of 
mandates and in awarding mandates the “ principal consideration ” 
was to be the preference of the inhabitants. This preference was 
ihown unaccountably by rebellion against the British in Mesopo- 
tamia and rebellion against the French in Syria. But the 
Aeroplane and the bomb was the British answer in Iraq and the 
ancient and beautiful city of Damascus was reduced to ruins by the 
French. In Europe itself the peace created far more problems than 
iJt solved. 

Is it any wonder that the youths of the world rebelled and 
cast out their old-time leaders on whom even terrible lesson of the 
war was lost, and who still went on intriguing in the old way, 
and prepared for yet another and a greater war ^ Youth set about 
organising itself and set out to find the ways and means of establish- 
ing an order of society which would put an end to the misery and 
conflicts of to-day. 

And so the youth of the world probed deeper 
into the cause of present-day misery. They studied 
the economic and the social conditions of the 
Bjeople, and they saw that although science and the 
Ganges that science had brought, had in a few 
generatlohis covered the track of centuries the 
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minds of men still lagged behind and thought in 
terms of a dead past. Science had made the world 
International and interdependent, but nation^ 
rivalries continued and resulted in war. Science 
had vastly increased production and there was 
enough for all and to spare but poverty continued 
and the contrasts between luxury and misery were 
more marked than ever before. But if mankind is 
foolish and errs, facts do not adapt themselves to 
errors and the world of our ima^nation conflicts 
with the world of reality and is it any wonder that 
chaos and misery result ? 

Facts arc not to blame for this. The troubles and the 
difficulties lie rooted in things in our misconception of them and 
our misinterpretation of them. Our elders fail frequently because 
they are rigid in their minds and unable to change their mental 
outlook or adapt themselves to changing facts. But youth is not 
hidebound. Youth can think and is not afraid of the consequences 
of thought. Do not imagine that thought is an easy matter or 
that its consequences are trivial. Thought is not or should not 
be afraid of the wrath of heavens or the terrors of hell. It is the 
most revolutionary thing on earth. And it is because youth dare 
think and dare act that it holds out the promise of taking out 
this country and this world of ours from the ruts and the mire in 
which they have sunk. 

Arc you, young men and women of Bengal, going to dare to 
think and dare to act ? Are you prepared to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the youth of the world, not only to free your country 
from an insolent and alien rule but also to establish in this unhappy 
world of ours a better and a happier society ? That is the problem 
before you and if you wish to face it sincerely and fearlessly, you will 
have to make up your mind to rid yourselves and your country of 
every obstacle in your path whether it is placed by our alien rulers 
or has the prestige of ancient custom. 

You must have your ideal clear-cut before you. 
How else can you hope to build the great structure of 
your dream ? Can you build a palace on the founda- 
tions of a mud-hut, or a fine bridge with straw ? 
With definite ideas of your goal you will gain 
clearness of purpose and effectiveness of action and 
each step that you take will carry you nearer to 
your heart’s desire. 

What shall this ideal be ? National independence and perfect 
freedom to developc on the lines of our own choosing is the 
i ^sential requisite of all progress. Without it there can be no 
I I^litical, economic or social freedom. But national independence 
I should not mean for us merely an addition to the warring groups 
I of nations. It should be a step towards the creation of a world 
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commonwealth of nations^ in which we can assist in the fullest 
measure to bring about co-operation and world harmony. 

But there can be no world co-operation as long as one 
country dominates over and exploits another and one group or 
class exploits another. Therefore, we shall have to put an end to 
all exploitation of man by man or woman by woman. You can- 
not have a purely political ideal, for politics is after all only a 
small part of life, although situated as we arc under alien rule, it 
dominates every branch of our activity. Your ideal must be a 
complete whole and must comprise life as it is to-day, economic> 
social as well as political. It can only be a social equality in the 
widest sense and equality of opportunity for every one. It is 
notorious that we have neither of these to-day. 

Our womenfolk, in spite of the great examples of old that 
we are so fond of repeating, are shackled and unfree. Large 
classes of our countrymen have been deliberately suppressed by 
us in the past and denied all opportunities of growth in the name 
of religion and ancient practice. And all over India, we see to- 
day millions toiling in field and factory and starving in spite of 
their toil. How can we rid these millions of their dire poverty 
atid misery and make them share in the freedom to come ? We 
hear of the service of the poor and sometimes even of the exalta- 
tion of the poor. And by a little act of charity or service we 
imagine that our duty is done. Having reserved very magnani- 
mously the kingdom of heaven for poor we take good care to keep 
the kingdom of the earth for ourselves. Youth at least should be 
above this hypocrisy. Poverty is not a good thing ; it is not to 
be exalted or praised but an evil thing which must be fought and 
stamped out. The poor require no petty services from us or 
charity. Tlicy want to cease to be poor. That can only come 
by your changing a system which produces poverty and misery. 

In the course of the last few months you have seen the 
w'hole of India convulsed in labour troubles. Lock-outs and 
strikes and shootings have followed one after another. Is it 
amusing, do you think, to the worker to strike and starve and 
perhaps be shot ? Surely no one does so unless his lot becomes 
unbearable. And indeed the lot of the Indian to-day in factory 
or field is past all endurance. In the jute mills of your province, 
the profits and reserve accumulations in ten years before 1926 
amounted to nearly 440 crorcs of rupees. Think of this enormous 
figure and then see the condition of poor workers in these mills. 
And yet the jute workers, miserable as they are, have gone there 
because there was no room for them on the land or their conditions 
on the land were even worse. Can you ^pcct any peace in the 
land when there is so much misery and so much contrast between 
wealth and abject poverty ? 

You cannot ignore these problems or leave them to a future 
age for solution. 
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And if you are afraid of tackling them, you will find that 
(acts can only be ignored at your peril. We are sometimes told 
that we must do justice between landlord and tenant and capitalist 
and worker, and justice means the maintenance of the status quom 
It is the kind of justice the League of Nations gives when it maintains 
the present status quo with the' imperialist powers dominating and 
exploiting half the earth. When the status quo itself is rank injustice, 
those who desire to maintain it must be considered as upholders of 
that injustice. 

If your ideal is to be one of social equality and 
a world federation, then perforce we must work for 
a socialist state. The word socialism frightens 
many people in this country but that matters little 
for fear is their constant companion. Ignorant of 
everything important that has happened in the 
world of thought since they left their school books, 
they fear what they do not and will not understand. 

It is for you, the youth of the country, to appreciate the 
new forces and ideas that are convulsing the world and to apply 
them to your own country. For socialism is the only hope for a 
distraught world to-day. It is interesting to note that during the 
^eat war when a great crisis threaten^ to engulf the nations of 
the West, even the capitalist countries of Europe were forced to 
adopt socialistic measures to a large extent. This was not only 
done internally in each country, but also enable it to resist the 
pressure of events, even internationally. There was co-operation 
in many fields and national boundaries seemed to recede into the 
back. There was economic co-of>eration of the closest kind, 
ultimately even the armies of many nations became one army 
under a single head. But the lesson of the war has been lost and 
again we drift towards a greater disaster. 

Socialism frightens some of our friends, but 
what of communism? Our elders sitting in their 
council chambers shake their grey heads and stroke 
their beards in alarm at the mere mention of the 
word. 

And yet I doubt if any of them has the slightest knowledge 
of what communism is. You have read of the two new measures 
which are being rushed through the Assembly — one of them to 
throttle the Trade Union Movement, and the other to keep out 
people whom the Government suspects of communism. Has 
it struck you that it is a very curious thing that the mighty 
British Empire with all its tanks and aeroplanes and dread- 
naughts should be afraid of a few individuals who come to spread 
a new idea ? What is there in this new idea that the British 
Empire should collapse like a pack of cards before this airy 
nothing ? ^ Surely you could not have better evidence of the weak- 
ness of this giant empire which sprawls over the fairest portions 
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of the earth’s surface. It is giant with feet of clay. But if an 
idea is a dangerous thing, it is also a very elusive thing. It crosses 
’frontiers and customs barriers without paying any duty, and 
bayonets and men of war cannot stop it. TTie Government of 
India must be strangely lacking in intelligence if th^ imagine 
that they can stop any ideas from entering India by legislation. 

What is this communist idea before which the British Empire 
quakes ? I do not propose to discuss it here, but I wish to tell 
you that though personally I do not agree with many of the 
methods of the communists, and I am by no means sure to what 
extent communism can suit present conditions in India, I do 
believe in communism as an ideal of society. For essentially it 
is socialism, and socialism, I think, is the only way if the world is 
to escape disaster. 

And Russia, what of her ? An outcastc like us from nations 
and much slandered and often erring. But in spite of her many 
mistakes she stands to-day as the greatest opponent of imperialism 
and her record with the nations of the East has been just and 
generous. In China, Turkey and Persia of her own free-will 
•he gave up her valuable rights and concessions, whilst the British 
bombarded the crowded Chinese cities and killed Chinamen 
by the hundreds because they dared to protest against British 
imperialism. 

In the city of Tabriz in Persia, when the 
Bussian Ambassador first came, he called the 
populace together and on behalf of the Bussian 
nation tendered formal apology for the sins of the 
Tzars. Bussia goes to the East as equal, not as a 
conqueror or a race-proud superior. Is it any 
wonder that she is welcomed ? 

Some of you may go in after years to foreign countries for 
your studies. If you go to England, you will realise in full 
measure what race prejudice is. If you go to the Continent of 
Europe, you will be more welcome whether you go to France or 
Germany or Italy. If any of you go to Russia, you will see how 
racial feeling is utterly absent and the Chinamen who throng the 
universities of Moscow are treated just like others. 

I have placed before you the ideals of internationalism and 
socialism as the only ideals worthy of the fine temper of youth. 
Internationalism can of course only come to us through national 
independence. It cannot come through the British Empire or 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, call it what you will for that 
Empire is to-<lay the greatest foe of internationalism. If in 
future England chooses to enter a real World Federation none will 
welcome her more than we, but she will have to shed her im- 
perialism bdbre she can enter. Our quarrel is not with the people 
of England but with the imperialism of England. 
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I have laid stress on internationalism although it pc a 

distant ideal for ns. But the world is already largedy ii^teipijatiat]^ 
although we may not realise it. And situated as vfc arc,;Jy 
reaction against foreign rule is apt to make us narrowly nationm. 
We talk of the greatness of India, of her special mis^on to 
world and we love to dwell on her past. It is well that we ifei 
member our past, for it was great and worth remembering. 
is for age to look back, youth’s eyes should be turned to the future. 
And I have often wondered if there is any country in the^ world, atiy 
people who do not fancy that they have; a special mission for the world. 
England has her white man’s burden which she insists on carryinjp 
in spite of the ungrateful people who object and rebel ; France has 
her mission of Civilisation ; America is God’s own country; 
Germany has Kulture ; Italy has her new gospel of Fascism^; 
and Russia her Communism. And it has been so always. The 
Jews were the elect of the Lord, and so were the Arabs. D ocs Irt 
not strike you as strange that every country should have the 
identical notion of having a special mission to reform the world, t6 
enrich its culture in some way, and none need lay claim to being 
the chosen of the Lord ? 

Self-admiration is always a dangerous thing in an individual. It 
is equally dangerous in the nation, for it makes it self-satisfied and 
indolent and the world passes by leaving it behind. We have lit$lc 
enough reason to be satisfied with our present lot, with, many of 
our customs, with our excessive religiosity, with the sad lot of out' 
women and the terrible condition of the masses. What good docs 
it do us to waste our energy and our time in chanting praises of the 
dead past when the present claims our attention and work awaits us? 
The world changes and is changing rapidly and if wc cannot adapt 
our society to the new conditions, we are doomed to perish. Wt 
have seen what can be done in a bri('f span of ye^rs and even 
months hy a Kamal Pasha or an Amanullah who were not afraid 
to break through ancient custom and prejudice. What has bccjti 
done in Turkey and backward Afghanistan can be done in India. 
But it can only be done in the manner of Kamal Pasha or 
Amanullah, by fearlessly facing obstach^s and removing them and 
not waiting till the crack of doom for slow reform. It is not a 
choice for you as it was not a choice for Turkey or AfghanistHn, 
between slow or rapid reform. It is a choice between extinction and 
immediate action. Turkey and Afghanistan chose the latter 
path and arc reckoned to-day as great nations. What will your 
choice be ? 

The world is in a bad way and India especially 
is in a perilous state in spite of glitter and 
superficial splendour of our great cities. Thex£ 
are rumours of war and awful prophecies that next 
war may result in irretrievable disaster to clvilisttr 
tion. But the very excess of evil may hasten the 
cure. 
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Great men have come from age to age in this 
OQUntry and elsewhere to help mankind. But greater 
fhananymanis the idea which he has embodied. 
And the ponception of Dharma changes from age to 
age. and in a changing world a custom that was 
good in the past may be perilous to society to-day. 
YOU do not go to Bombay to-day in a buUock-cart 
or fight with bows and arrows. Why stick to 
oustoms which were good only in the days of the 
buUock-cart and bows and arrows ? 

And the great men who have come have always been rebels 
against the existing order. Two thousand five hundred years ago 
the great Buddha proclaimed his gospel of social equality and 
fiMight against all privileges, priestly and otherwise. He was a 
(iiampion of the people against all who sought to exploit them. 
Then came another great rebel, Christ and then the Prophet of 
Arabia, who did not hesitate to break and change almost everything 
he found. They were Realists who saw that the world had outgrown 
its ancient practices and sought to bring it back to reality. Even 
so we have outgrown the creeds and rituals of yesterday and as 
realists we must not hesitate to discard them wherever they clash 
with reality. The avatars of to-day are great ideas which come to 
reform the world. And the idea of the day is social equality. Let 
us listen to it and become its instruments to transform the world and 
make it a better place to live in. 


I may be a weak instrument capable of doing little by myself 
fn spite of my ardent desire to do much. And you individually 
may be able to do little. But you and I together can do much 
and working with the awakened youth of this country we can and 
will achieve a great deal. For youth only can save this country and 
the world. I do not admire the Fascists but I admire them for 
having as their war-cry a hymn to youth : Giovinezza. And I wish 
you would also adopt their motto “ Live dangerously.” Let our 
elders seek security and stability. Our quest must be adventure, 
but adventure in a noble enterprise which promises to bring peace 
to a distracted world and security and stal)ility to the millions whq 
have it not. 


You End I are Indians and to India we owe 
much, but we are human beings also and to humanity 
we also owe a debt. Let us be citizens of the 
commonwealth or Empire of youth. This is the only 
^pire to which we can owe allegiance, for that 
Is the forerunner of the future federation of the 
world. 
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III 

To tbe Youth of Lanka 

(Bombay y October 9, 1945) 

'' Politically India is certain to be a free and 
independent country and will, therefore, rapidly 
develop industrially and otherwise. She is likely 
to become the centre for defence purposes and 
trade for Southern and South-East Asia. It is my 
hope that regional agreements within the four 
corners of a world agreement will bind together all 
these countries of the South and South-East Asia.’’ 
Thus observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a 
message to the youth of Ceylon. 

Pt. Nehru writes : ‘‘ During the last 14 years or so ever 

since my visit to Lanka in the summer of 1931, I often thought 
of this subject. That visit and the subsequent visit as well as 
my reading of history and current events brought home the fact 
that Lanka and India are so closely connected that they must 
inevitably be associated with each other politically and otherwise 
in future. For India perhaps this is not such an important 
matter as India minus Lanka will yet be a great power. But 
for Lanka this connection is vital. This has been my faith all 
these years, but I always made it clear that this question of 
closer association must be decided by Lanka herself and she must 
feel perfectly free to choose. 

Culturally, racially and linguistically Lanka is as much a 
part of India as any province. But all these considerations might 
be overridden by political and economic developments. As a 
matter of fact it is these political and economic considerations 
that point inevitably to a closer union. Lanka’s trade must of 
necessity be largely with India, any attempt to look elsewhere will 
produce iDt;tability and insecurity, 

“ If some such development takes place, Lanka 
must hold on to this grouping presumably as an 
autonomous unit of the Indian federation. In any 
event she cannot remain isolated and stand by_ her- 
self in the modern world. She must be associated 
with some larger group. What group can that be 
except the Indian Federation. Association with 
England is not likely to be profitable, feasible or 
desirable. Besides the British Empire is a fading 
institution. 

“ Admission into the Indian Federation should not linait 
LaiAa’s freedom except in regard to certain minimum federal 
subjects such as defence. I am in favour of having the com* 
pulsory minimum of federal subjects as well as additional 
optional federal subjects. This would enable some of the fedcra*^oS 
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units to have a closer bond and more centralised government* 
and at the same time give greater freedom to some units. The 
choice should be that of the unit. 

** While I regret the existing tension between India and 
Lanka I do not attach great importance to it. I consider it rather 
sup>erficial. It is due to the faults on both sides and narrowness 
of outlook which forgets to-morrow and concentrates on to-day. 

I think Indians in Lanka or some of them have shown little 
wisdom in demanding special safeguards for their interests and 
special representation. They had no business to male any 
reservations or qualifications to their support of full freedom for 
Lanka. I think also certain leaders in Lanka have not acted 
wisely in denying the Indian residents certain fundamental rights 
and in treating them as less than citizens. It is obvious that 
India can never accept any position for her childern anywhere 
which is not that of perfect equality. At the same time I am 
opposed to any kind of exploitation of Lanka and her people by 
Indian business. The first consideration must always be food of the 

It is for the young generation in India and Lanka to get 
over these petty squabbles and view the future in a proper 
perspective. The only picture for the public is that of a closer 
union between the two and the people of two countries co-operat- 
ing together in the great task ahead. 

IV 

To the Youth of the Punjab 

(Lahore^ November 9, 1945.) 

“ To the youth of the Punjab, who are so full of 
generous enthusiasm but at the same time often 
lacking in discipline, I want to say that the time is 
coming soon when disciplined service will count 
far more than mere enthusiasm. I know that they 
are capable of this if they turn their minds to it. 
Great changes are coming over India and great 
responsibilities will await those who are capable of 
shouldering them. So prepare for them and forget 
the petty questions and squabbles of the day. The 
Punjab must play a brave part in the days to 
come. That part ultimately depends on the youth. 

In the present, I would call upon them to help in every 
way in the coming Assembly elections by supporting Congress 
candidates. This support is not meant so much for individual 
as for principles — the principles and objectives for which the 
Congress stands. Each Congress candidate is a standard bearer of 
the cause of freedom and India’s independence. The measure of 
the success of Congress candidates will be the measure of the 
country’s adherence to independence. That will determine the 
next great step forward. So it becomes essential for us to do our 
utmost for the success of the Congress at the elections.” 
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THIRD SECTION 

Conflict of Ideals 

Everywhere in this world there is a conflict of 
idealogies. World War Number Two was a con- 
flagration of these ideals. These political con- 
tradictorinesses have also inflicted themselves on 
India’s war-of-nerves between patriots and 
reactionaries. In this section have been compiled 
such speeches of Jawaharlal as depict the dilemmas 
in which India has been inextricably trapped, 
thanks to the awry politics of British imperialists. 

I 

Freedom Face Fascism 

[Three months before the outbreak of Second World War, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru granted a special interview to the representative of the Times of 
India on May 3, 1939. Jawaharlal Nehru had prophetically 
visioned the dreadful foot of war treading heavily in the shades of 
summer. He told the public that the people of India stood on the 
horns of dilemma, between the Scylla of fascism and Chary bidis <f im- 
perialism. How can India fight for the freedom of England with out 
having her own ? And yet how could India help figh'ing against the 
hordes of fasc sm ?] 

A certain seeming contradiction arises in regard 
to our policy towards war. On the one hand we 
are anti-Fascists and we think that a Fascist world 
victory will be not only disastrous for the world as 
a whole but bad for our own freedom. Therefore, 
Inevitably, we do not want a Fascist. 

On the other hand supporting British Imperialism 
is obviously a wrong policy for a country dominated 
by that imperialism. The contradiction really does 
not lie in our approach to the question. If we think 
of the question in terms of a free India, obviously 
we are led to the conclusion that we should support 
the forces of Democracy as opposed to Fascism. 
If we think in terms of a subject India, we are lead 
to the conclusion that we cannot support dominat- 
ing Imperialism. The conflict is resolved when the 
subjection is removed and a free India can choose 
her own policy in regard to war and peace as well as 
other matters. 

Then again, even apart from this, to imagine that the present 
British Government is a champion of democracy is a difficult under- 
taking. If it was in favour of real democracy, its first function 
should be to introduce democracy in its empire. The mere fact of 
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not doing so and resisting it is sufficient evidence that it is not 
democracy which it seeks but the perpetuation of its im- 
perialism ** 

Pandit Nehru asked whether, granting all that he ^ had s^d, 
India would not stand heavily to lose in the event of Britain going 
under in a life-and-death struggle with totalitarianism unaided by 
friends of democracy, replied : 

** India as well as the rest of the world certainly stands to 
suffer greatly if Fascism dominates the world. India does not 
suffer alone, if British Imperialism fades away. The suggestion that 
England would prefer defeat rather than a fair deal to the empire 
and a liquidation of her Imperialism is itself significant. All the 
major questions in the world to-day, whether those of Europe^ or 
the Far East, political or economic, fascist or imperialist, arc tied 
up, and it is difficult to consider one without the other. The 
question of Indian freedom is not only intimately related to these 
other questions, but in a sense is a crucial one, having a tremendous 
bearing on the solution of the other question. To establish Indian 
independence leads inevitably to the ending of British Imperialism 
and to England becoming a really democratic front against Fascism. 
That is the real answer to Herr Hitler’s demand for colonics. The 
struggle with Fascism then is a straight one.” 

“ Therefore, for British statesmen to try to keep 
the question of Indian independence apart from the 
other issues, is to seek to evade the crux of the 
question and by seeking a seeming temporary 
advantage to injure the cause of democracy and of 
England 


II 

Patriotism Faces Imperialism 

[This extract from Jawaharlal Nehru’s state- 
ment at his trial held in Gorakhpur Prison on 
November 3, 1940, is a reminder of the Individual 
Satyagraha launched by Mahatma Gandhi to oppose 
Britain’s war efforts. In this speech Jawarharml 
“ the sjnmbol of nationalism ” lucidly explains to the 
prosecution judge “ the symbol of ipapenalism 
why the British Government has no right to drag 
India into the war without consulting the re- 
presentatives of the Indian people.] 

It is not my intention to give details of the many c^ors and 
mistakes in these reports. That would ^ mean rewriting 
completely. That would waste your time, sir, and mine and would 
.serve little purpose. I am not here to defend myself, and perhaps, 
'what I say in this statement, will make your task eaaer. I do not 
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yet know the exact nature of the charge against me. I gather 
It has something to do with the Defence of India Rules and that it 
relates to my reference to war and to the attempts being made to 
compel the people of India not to take part in the war effort. If 
that is so, I shall gladly admit the charge. It is not necessary to 
go to garbled reports to find out what I or other Congressmen 
say in regard to India and the war. The Congress resolutions 
statements, carefully and precisely-worded, arc there for all the 
world to know. By those resolutions and statements I stand, and 
I consider it my duty to take the message of the Congress to the 
people of India. 

If I was chosen, or if before me Shri Vinoba Bhave was 
chosen for this purpose, it was not to give expression to our 
individual views. We were symbols who spoke the mind of India, 
or, at any rate, of the vast number of people of India. Ab 

individuals we may have counted for little, but as 
such symbols and representatives of the Indian 
people we counted for a great deal. In the name of 
those people we asserted their right to freedom and 
to decide for themselves what they should do and 
what they would not do ; we challenged the right of 
any other authority, by whomsoever constituted, 
to deprive them of this right and force its will upon 

them. No individual or group of individuals, not deriving 
authority from the Indian people and not responsible to them in 
any way, should impose their will upon them and thrust the 
hundreds of millions of India, without any reference to them or 
their representatives, into a mighty war which was none of their 
seeking. It was amazing and full of significance that this should be 
done in the name of freedom and self-determination and democracy, 
for which it was alleged the war was being waged. 

WE WILL NO LONGER BE SLAVES 

We were slow in coming to our final conclusions ; we hesitated 
and parlayed, we sought a w'ay out honourable to all the parties 
concerned. We failed, and the inevitable conclusion was forced 
upon us that, so far as the Bi'itish Government or their 
representatives were concerned, we were still looked upon as chattel 
to do their will and to continue to be exploited in their imperialist 
structure ; that was the position which we could never tolerate, 
whatever the consequence. 

There are very few persons in India, I suppose, 
whether they are Indian or Englishmen, who have 
for years past so consistently raised their voice 
against Fascism and Nazism as I have done. My 
vmole nature rebelled against them, and on many an 
occasion I vehemently criticized the pro-Fascist and 
appeasement policy of the British Government. 
Ever since the invasion of Manchuria, and subse- 
quently in Abyssinia, Central Europe, Spain and 
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China, I saw with pain and anguish how country 
after country was betrayed in the name of this 
appeasement and how the lamps of liberty were 
being put out* I realized that imperialism, or else its 
own ideological foundations were weakened* It had 
to choose between this liquidating itself in favour of 
democractic freedom. There was no middle 
way. 

So long as appeasement applied to Manchuria, Abyssinia, 
Zecho-Slovakia, Spain and Albania, to “far-away countries about 
which few people had ever heard,” as the then Prime Minister of 
England put it, did not matter much and was faithfully pursued. 
But when it came nearer home and threatened the British Empire 
itself the clash came and war began. 

Again thc're were two alternatives before the British Govern- 
ment and each Government engaged in the war, to continue to 
function in the old imperialist way or to end this in their domains 
and become the leaders of the urge for freedom and revolutionary 
change the world over. They chose the former, though they still 
talked in terms of freedom and it was even in words limited to 
Europe and evidently meant freedom to carry on with their Empire 
in the old way. Not even peril and disaster have weakened their 
intention to hold on to their Empire and enforce their will upon 
subject people. 

In India we have had a year of war government. The people’s 
elected Legislatures have been suspended and ignored, and a greater 
and more widespread autocracy prevails here than anywhere else in 
the world. Recent measures hvWc suppressed completely such limited 
freedom as- the press possessed to give facts and opinions. If this is 
the prelude to the freedom that is promised us, or to the “New 
Order” about which so much is said, then we can well imagine 
what the later stages will be when England emerges as a full- 
blooded Fascist State. 

This war has led already to widespread destruc- 
tion and will lead to even greater horror and 
misery. With those who suffer we sympathize deeply 
and in all sincerity. But unles the war has a revolu- 
tionary aim of ending the present order and substitu- 
ting something based on freedom and co-operation, 
it will lead to a continuation of war and utmost 
destruction. 


WHY WE MUST DISSOCIATE 

That is why we must dissociate ourselves from this war and 
advise our people to do likewise and not help in any way with 
money or men. That is our bounden duty. But even apart from 
this, the treatment accorded to the Indian people during the past 
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year by the British authorities, the latter’s attempt to encourage 
every disruptive and reactionary tendency, their forcible realization 
of money for the war from even the poor of India and their repeat- 
ed efforts to Indian nationalism, are such that we can never forget 
or ignore. No self-respecting people can tolerate such behaviour 
and the people of India have no intention of tolerating it. I stand 
before you. Sir, as an individual being tried for 
certain offences against the State. You are a symbol 
of that State. But I am something more than an 
individual also ; I, too, am a symbol at the present 
moment, a symbol of Indian nationalism, resolved to 
break away from the British Empire and achieve the 
Independence of India. It is not me that you are 
seeking to judge and condemn, but rather the hund- 
red of millions of the people of India, and that is a 
large task even for a proud Empire. Perhaps 
it may be that, though I am standing before you on 
my trial, it is the British Empire itself that is 
on its trial before the bar of the world. There 

are more powerful forces at work in the world to-day than 
courts of law, there are elemental urges for freedom and food and 
security which are moving vast masses of the people, and history is 
being moulded by them. The future recorder of this history might 
well say that in hour of supreme trial, the Government of Britain and 
the people of Britain failed because they could not adapt them- 
selves to a changing world. He may muse over the fate of empire 
which hzis always fallen because of this weakness and call it destiny. 
Certain causes inevitably produce certain results. We know the 
causes, the results are inexorably in their train. 

Ill 

Congress Faces Muslim League 

[/. was tke Vi'cerojf of India who declared war on behalf of India. The 
Indian people had no voice in deciding, the ssue. The Indian National 
Congress, in consistence with its policy, strongly protested agamsl the action 
of the British Government. The Muslim League, directly in contradiction 
with its resolution on independence, supportid War, and helped John Bull 
to tighten its grip on the Indian masses. This speech of Jawaharlal will 
be remembered long after India ha% attained independence, because it 
embodies the heroic stand taken by the Congress in the face af overwhelm^ 
ing odds.'] 

The Congress Working Committee’s statement of September 14 
clarified the whole position, crystallizing nationalist opinion and 
giving clear expression to it. That statement immediately evoked a 
remarkable response in India. What innumerable people had been 
feeling vaguely in their minds and hearts was clarified and put down 
in stately language. Doubts were resolved, many a perplexity vani- 
shed, for it seemed that the people of India had found voice and 
pointed to the world the inevitable path which had to be followed if 
our present-day problems were to be solved. And the world listen- 
ed. 
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The progreanve in Ei^^a^ hailed it ; in illilidcrmtic America 
it received considerable publicity ; even in war'ridden Europe it 
evcAed a response. People of suppressed and subject nations saw in 
it a charter for the oppressed. It was in tune with the spirit of the 
times. 

All that has happened since then has been a logical develop- 
ment of that invitation of the Congress Working Committee for a 
clatificaticm of war aims. Lord Zetland’s speech after A.I.C.C. 
iTrw<»ting, tile Viceroy’s statement, the Muslim League’s resolutions 
in the Provincial Assemblies, and the inevitable resignations of the 
Congress Ministries have all followed each other in ordered sequence, 
throwing a flood of light on the Indian scene. 

What does this light show P First of all, the high 
statesmanship and wisdom of the Congress, which 
stands justified to*day before India and the world. 
Holding to its ideals and its previous declarations, it 
has applied them to changing and difficult circum- 
stances, and thus demonstrated that it has the 
capacity to be idealistic and practical at the same 
time. The freedom of India, for which it stands, has 
been woven into the larger picture of world freedom 
and war and peace aims and a practical solution 
offered for the world’s ills. 

Secondly, the true nature of this war has become evident. The 
reply of the British Government to the Congress shows beyond a 
doubt that they are moved now, as before by a desire to preserve 
their imperialist interests. This is no democratic war in which the 
forces of democracy are ranged on one side against the forces ol 
Nazism and reaction on the other. True, there are some democratic 
forces, on the side of the .Allies, but the governments that control the 
destinies of England and France, are the old discredited governments 
which must bear responsibility for the present unhappy state of 
Europe. 

We cannot forget Munich and Spain. To-day the French 
Government is a citadel of reaction, and need we say more about the 
British Government than that Mr. Neville Chamberlain is still (1939) 
the Prime Minister ? We knew all this and yet it was necessary that 
all doubt should be removed from the minds of the people and that 
reality should emerge out of the fog of war. 

The reality has come and it is not beautiful to look at and not 
all the fine phrasing of Sir Samuri Hoare can rejuvenate the aged 
and the decrepit. Imperialism is a tottering structure to-day, wholly 
out of place in modern conditions, but the British ruling class will 
think in its terms and seek to preserve it. They are even afraid to 
make a clear declaration about India’s freedom. This Imperialism is 
not in love with the minorities or even the Princes (though it utilizes 
both to serve its main purpose) ; it is mainly concerned with 
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British financial and other vested interests in India. “It is an axionf* 
of Indian politics that there can be no compromise between Imperial* 
ism and Indian Nationalism and freedom. Whatever the phase ol' 
our struggle that hostility has persisted. The Congress offer was that 
Imperiahsm should be ended, the Independence of India recognised, 
and this age-long hostility should give place to friendship and co- 
operation. That offer has been reject^ and wc go our separate 
ways till fate or circumstances unite us again. 

Thirdly, the position of the Muslim League has been cleared 
up beyond any possibility of misunderstanding. We had welcomed 
the League’s acceptance of Independence as its objective three 
years ago and the widening of the basis of its membership. But we 
were soon to realize that the old politically reactionary outlook held 
the field still. Under cover of communal propaganda, the Muslim 
masses were prevented from realizing this. We arc not for the 
moment discussing the communal demands of the League. They 
may be right or wrong. It is conceivable for a person to be a com- 
munalist and yet an ardent believer in political freedom, though at 
some stage or other, a conflict will arise between these two loyalties. 
The Congress has often erred in the petty issues of politics, but it has 
always shown an unerring instinct whenever a major issue arose. The 
League, on the other hand, has a remarkable record of being wrong 
on the major issues, though it may occasionally be right on some 
trivial matter. 

It is a tragedy that at this supreme crisis in our 
national history the League should have sided with 
full-blooded reaction. We do not believe that many 
of its own members agree with this attitude. We are 
certain that the Muslim masses are firm adherents 
of Indian freedom. In some communal matters the 
League may represent them, but it certainly does not 
do so in matters political. 

INDIA’S DEFENCE 

A war policy for a nation must inevitably first take into con- 
sideration the defence of the country. India must feel that she is tak- 
ing part in her own defence and in preserving her own freedom as 
well as helping in the struggle for freedom elsewhere. The army 
will have to be considered a National Army, and not a mercenary 
force owing allegiance to some one else. It is on this national basis 
that recruitment should take place, so that our soldiers should not 
merely be cannon-fodder but fighters for their country and for free- 
dom. 


In addition to this it will be necessary to have a large-scale 
organisation for Civil Defence on a militia basis. All this can be 
done by a popular government. 
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Even more important is the development of 
IiMtiBtries to supply war and other needs. Industries 
mhtt develop on a vast scale in India during the war- 
tiihe. They must not he allowed to grow in a hap- 
hflzard way. but should be planned and controlled in 
the national interest and with due safeguards for 
wbrkers. The National Planning Committee can be 
of great assistance in this work. 

As the war progresses and consumes more and more commodities, 
planned production and distribution will be organised all over the world, 
and gradually a world planned economy will appear. The capitalist 
systcji will recede into the background, and it may be that interna- 
tiottal control of Industry will take its place. India, as an important 
pr^ucer, must have a say in any such control. 

• * ’ • ' • 

• • Finally, India must speak as a free nation at the Peace Confer- 
enpei ‘ We have endeavoured to indicate what the War and Peaee 
aims of those who speak for democracy should be and in particular 
how they should be applied to India. The list is not exhaustive,' but 
it is sMid foundation to build upon, and an incentive for the great 
efforts 'needed. We have not touched upon the problem of arc- 
organisation of the world after the %var, though we think some such 
reorganisation essential and inevitable. 

Will the statesmen and peoples of the world, and 
especially of the warring countries, be wise and far- 
seeing enough to follow the path we have pointed 
oijit P We do not know. But here in India, let us 
forget our differences, our Leftism and Rightism, and 
think of these vital problems that face us and insist- 
ently demand solution. The world is pregnant with 
possibilities. It has no pity at any time for the weak 
or the ineffective or the dis-united. To-day when na- 
tions fight desperately for survival, only those who 
are far-seeing and disciplined and united in action 
will play a role in the history that is being made. 

IV 

Hindustan Faces Pakistan 

[Povfiit Jawaharlal Nheru has expressed his views freely^ frankly^ fMyy 
fearlessly and forcibly against Pakistan, There is no place for Pakistan^ 
in this age of Atomic Bomh^^ he said. The following is the press report 
of his views on Pakistan expressed at Lahore on July 17, Srinagar on 
August 2y Lahore on the re urn journey Avgust 25, and Dtlhi, August 29, 

ms\ 

‘‘Separate electorates must got. All the present communal 
troubles in India are due to separate electorates,” said Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru addressing a press conference at the residence of the 
President of the Punjab Congress. 
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Asked whether after the failure of the Simla Conference, the 
Congress would resume Congress Ministries in the Provinces, Pandit 
Jaw^aharlal Nehru said that the resumption of Ministries was not a 
question of opinion but it depended on the conditions prevailing in 
the country Under the present conditions it was inconceivable to 
form Ministries. 

Asked whether communal settlement was necessary for political 
settlement, he said theoretically it was not essential. The removal 
of untouchability, and settlement between Hindus and Muslims 
would obviously make India’s freedom battle easier, but it might 
happen that ‘^before these things arc totally achieved India attains 
freedom.” The foundation of progressive and stable society and state 
were harmony, unity and social equality. Unless they were achi- 
eved there would be a constant obstruction to the running of govern- 
ment. If communal unity was achieved beforehand, nothing like 
that. 


Pandit Nehru, continuing, said that the dispute between the 
Congress and the League was not over scats in the Executive council. 
The fundamental principles of the Congress were involved. The 
Congress had grown on national foundation. It was not possible for 
the Congress to give up its fundamentals. That would mean killing 
the Congress that exists to-day. 

Referring to the recent stand of the Muslim League, Pandit said 
that the League’s approach was based on disunity of India and on 
medisEval type of society. He said by this he meant a religious group 
functioning as a political one. 

The Congress had its political programme — to fight for Com- 
plete Independence of all irrespective of caste and creed. Its door 
was open to all communities, who believed in its politics. This made 
it a political body. On the other hand the Muslim League’s door 
was not open to all but to Muslims alone. This made it a 
religious group attempting to function as a political group, which 
gave it mediaeval character. 

NO PAKISTAN 

Pt. Nehru said that he was opposed to division of India, not 
because he had any sentimental attachment to united India. It was 
his progressive and modern mind that made him believe that united 
India could make us a powerful state. “A divided India will be like 
a weak state, Iraq and Iran, which in fact were not sovereign but 
just satellite powers, which stood at the mercy of great 
nations. 

Pakistan, he said, was no solution of the communal problem. In 
both the zones, minorities would remain. Moreover country could 
not be divided on religious basis. Protestants and Catholics lived together 
as the same nation. This was a point over which everyrone should pon- 
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dcr seriously. This was a poser to the Muslim League also.'" The 
Lea^e can demand separation only of those areas where the Muslims 
are in an overwhelming majority. It must be remembered that this 
means division of the Punjab and Bengal. You cannot ask people of 
those areas of Bengal and the Punjab where non-Muslims arc in majori- 
ty to go with Pakistan. Will the Punjabis or Bengalis, whether Muslims 
or Hindus, like their provinces which arc homogeneous linguistic units 
to be divided ? These arc the problems to be faced. If the Muslims 
want separation, no power can stop them, but I myself shall try my 
best to convince all that separation is not in the interest of anyone, 
certainly not of the Muslims.” 

Moreover, he said, Muslim League's approach itself was self- 
contradictory. “You cannot cut the head with the idea of restoring 
it.” Therefore, the solution, Panditji suggested, was that there 
should be semi-independent autonomous provinces with all possible 
protection to the minorities —cultural, linguistic and religious. 

Asked since the Simla Conference had failed, what would 
be the future programme of the Congress, Pandit Nehru said “the 
Congress will take stock of the whole situation — all that happened 
since 1942, and will lay emphasis on the work of re-organisation. 

It was difficult to say for how long, in the circuni' 
stance, would the present world survive. In view 
of this state of the world, the questions like that of 
Pakistan raised in India had no use and were 
meaningless. 

To-day the state of the countries in Europe, Pt. Nehru said, 
was even worse than the Indian States. The need of the hour was 
that instead of raising slogans of Pakistan and putting forth schemes 
of division, small countries should join in the Federation to save 
themselves from destruction. India, he said, was a vast country 
and instead of raising these minor issues of Pakistan, they should 
think of planning and increasing the resources and of the removal 
of unemployment. He and the Congress were thinking of forming 
a Federation of Free India with other countries, but these minoi 
questions of Pakistan and the like diverted their attention from the 
real issues. It was a pity that the communal organisations in India 
made the demand for freedom as conditional. They did not treat 
it as the first and foremost demand. It was due to fear and 
mistrust of each other. The Sikhs and the Muslims were brave 
communities and they had nothing to fear from the Hindus. The 
Congress had declared that Pakistan was injurious both to India 
as a whole and to those who demanded it. However, if the 
Musalmans insisted on it they would have it. But Pakistan appear- 
ed to him to be an impracticable problem. The Congress had 
conceded the right of self-determination to the Muslims, but 
the question was how the Pakistan was to be enforced. They 
.should consider it with a cool head. It was a great complicated 
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problem and that was why the Muslim League had not so far 
defined it. If Pakistan was pven, then parts of the Punjab and 
Bengal, where the Hindu population was in majority, would join 
Hindustan and both Punjab and Bengal would have to be divided. 
He could not imagine for a moment that any sensible Punjabi or 
Bengpdi would like their province to be divided into two parts when 
their culture and language were the same. 

Pakistan was only a sentimental slogan and 
unless it was defined, who would give it and who 
would take it P 

If the Punjab, Pt. Nehru said, was divided into two parts, 
the wealthy part with majority of Hindus and Sikhs would go to 
Hindustan and Pakistan would not be sound financially also. 

These problems, he said, would not demand solution by the 
Congress or the British Government or any one else. But they 
would be solved of their own accord in accordance with the 
conditions prevailing in the world. He was sure that even if India 
was divided, the division would be temporary. 

Proceeding, Pandit Nehru referred to happening^ of 1942 and 
said that it was impossible for India to bear the insult to the flag 
of Indian Independence and its bearers and those who laid down 
their lives for upkeeping the prestige of India were martyrs and he 
appreciated their sacrifice. 

Continuing his speech. Pandit Nehru said that not only India 
but the whole world was passing through a critical phase. It was 
not India alone which was faced with complicated problems, but 
such problems arose in other countries also. In this rapidly chang* 
ing world they should not get nervous but should be ready to solve 
these problems with calmness. Such problems were bound to arise, 
when India was marching fast towards freedom. 

** The Congress is strongly of the opinion that 
India should not be divided into units. The need 
of the hour, both for economic and defensive 
reasons, was that India should remain a united 
country. Small States in the world of to-morrow 
have no future in store and they are sure to be 
reduced to the static satellite States like Iraq and 
Iran. The tendency of Big Powers is to form 
federation or confederation. India will be finished 
if it is divided. I stand for a South Asia Federation 
of India, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan and Burma.** 
These observations were made by Ft. Jawaharlal 
Nehru in renionse to a suggestion contained in 
an address which Sheikh Abdullah, the Kashmir 
Xieader presented to Pt. Nehru on the occasion of 
apuMlc reception held in Pt. Nehru* s honour at 
Hazurl Bagh. 
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Sheikh Abdullah had in his address requesb^d 
Pt. Nehru to persuade the Congress to decli^l^ 
f^lf-determination of nationalities as an integi^ 
purt of Congress programme. 

RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION FOR GROUPS 

Pt. Nehru, replying to the address in the presence of one 
lakh of (>eople said tmt the main problem bdbre them was the 
ftieedom of India and all other problems wouM be solved after 
Indian Independence has been achieved. Congress had already 
acceded the right of self-determination of nationalities. Pt. Nehru 
made it clear that he did not want to force any unit to remain in 
bigger India, but it miut also be remembered that if a unit wanted 
to remain aloof, then within itself he shall have to give the same 
right of self-determination to others as it liked to have it for itself. 
He asserted that he stood for the r^ht of self-determination for 
groups even. 

Replying to another suggestion made by Sheikh Abdullah, 
who had pleaded for immediate communal settlement, Pt. Nehru 
Said that efforts had been made by the Congress during the last 
decade for settlement of the communal issue, but he regretted that 
each time the door had been banged against the Congress. Vested 
interests appeared to stand for status quo. If somebody did not want 
settlement of the communal issue, what could the Congress do ? 
He regretted that under the cloak of religion, disruptive tendencies 
wiere bring encouraged and India’s progress was being retarded in 
the name of religion by interested persons. 

Pt. Nehru proceeding declared, “Those who continue to stand 
in our way and retard our progress towards the goal of freedom 
riiall have to be removed. Pt. Nehru added that India was 
stronger to-day for what had happened during the last three years 
^4 had enhanced our prestige. 

“/« this a^e of Atomic Bomb and the rapidly changing worlds probleots 
Wte that of Pakistan have no bearing and use. The’ real problem fyr 
various countries is not thed of sej^ration but of confederation arid unificati^ 
tojuoe themsehes from mtruction.” Thus declared Pandit Jow^mlal 
J0iru addressing a mpinmbth gathering of about two lakhs at the KapurthaU 
Ifouse grounds Uh-night. 

The meeting was timed to be held at 9 p. m. but peoj4e star- 
ted potirihg'in fiotn the city in uttendhig streams fiont 7 p. m. a^ 
by ‘mer tune the whole Spacious nounds, the roads nCai^ 
bV laid the balcbnies of the Kapurthala House and the sutri>unkL 
^ Bt&ldittgs were pifoked to capacity. About 10,000 wOmefi 
l^res^t. Tile ibud unfoifunately 'foiled and paridribbnhM 

ptSvkiled for All twO ’htAtri. The tiirii^ v4ry ckSfo 

gbfoSt twriye priraebs inchafing ffibi Atnkr Ka^, foitfted atm Ifoi 
tb be removed to' fhfe’tbjorum, faidied dtid' ultSi^friy’ fokCtf to -491^, 
houses. ^ 
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Pandit Jawaharlal, who arrived at the meeting at about. 
was greeted with thunderous slogans of “ Pt. Nehru Zin<^h^-” 
felt annoyed at the failure of loud speakers, and took the o^- 
nisers of the meeting to task. . , „ 

• 

After waiting for full two hours, Pandit Jawaharlal rose to 
weak. He said that he had gone to see the rapidly changing world 
from the high peaks of mountains and to cempare it with the werU 
of the past 25 years and to think of the past an4 future of 
There was no doubt that India, for the n-eedom of wJb^h they. \wre 
fighting to-day, was a great coun^ in ages gone by. India 
over various other countries of Asia, and its civilisation ana culture 
spread far and wide. 

But why was it that India had gone down to-day ar\d was 
under foreign bondage ? It was because of the narrowness of cair 
vision. There was misuse of religion. When the world 
experiencing rapid revolutions, it was a pity that Indians were stick- 
ing on to their old things. Mistrust and partisan spirit apd 
communal bickerings were looming large in India. 

Pandit Nehru said that the use of Atomic bombs had destfo- 
yed five lakhs of people in two cities of Japan. Nippon Had 
compelled to surrender. In spite of their victory, Pt. Nehru said, 
the British had been reduced to a second-rate power as a! result'* of 
the present war ; America and Russia remained the first-rate 
powers. Revolutions were coming in the world, countries 
thinking how to save themselves from destruction by combining put 
in India they were still fighting among themselves, not only for 
offices but for position and power in political parties. After' the 
Jallianwala tragedy 25 years ago, India was changing to-day ’ahd 
drifting rapidly towards revolution. The Congress was the only 
organisation which was responsible for awakening among the masses 
in India and fighting for their freedom. The Muslim ticague, . the 
Hindu Mahasabha and other communal organisations were op poy W 
the Congress to-day. But the Congress was their mother. TJwwe 
organisations had so far confined themselves to copying the Congress 
in adopting resolutions and wanted to achieve' thciippbiect by mere 
threats. They were not prepared to put them to test and danger as 
the Congress was doing. He asked the Ipdians tb'* understand the 
changing world and to avoid partisan spirit, and strife. ' * ' 

Referring to the demand of Pakistan by thef Muslim 
Pandit Nehru said that the problem of Pakist^ti' had M use fdr "Ae 
world in this age of Atomic Bombs. It became ' ineffective ail4( kAd 
no bearing in these days of development of science. The pfpbl^ 
bdr<Mre the various countries was not to separate btit to confedl^Mte 
t6 save themselves from destruction. The scheme 6( Pakist^^fi"' 
a* division of India in small parts. The view of the Indian 
Congress was that the scheme of division • of India Was a <1 
scheme and could not facilitate the smooth working of Free India. 
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They did not want freedom for keeping one part of India under the 
•word of the other, but they wanted economic devel<mment of India. 
If some part of India insisted on separation, the Ck)ngress would 
try to penuade it not to do so, but if it want^ to go out of Hindu- 
stan the Congress would allow it to do so. Maulana Azad, Congress 
President, had made this clear in his statement. 

This long story of Pakistan has no place in this 
fgst changing world. The question of its acceptance 
and rejecnon does not arise because Mr. Jinnah, the 
League President, has not so far defined what he 
meant by it. Pakistan is not a thing in their 
pocket to be made over at a moment’s notice. 

If the Frontier Province, Punjab and Bengal demanded self- 
determination, the Congress would be prepared to give, said Pt. 
Nehru. He advised the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of the Punjab 
and Bengal to think twice before embarking upon division of their 
provinces in two. They should bear in mind that, though their 
religions were different, their culture, civilisation and language were 
the same. He referred to the Bengal famine, which took toll of five 
million men. The problems of starvation and nakedness, he said, 
were the real problems in India and they could be solved only by the 
National Government. The Congress was the largest national 
organisation of India. The Congress alone could deliver goods : no 
communal organisation could speak for India. The Congress, he 
■aid, despite represssion, had come out successful and with double 
die force. The Congress, he said, was the only weapon for India’s 
freedom. He appealed to the people to strengthen the Congress, an 
(Mganisation which was fighting with the British Government and 
ivould not rest until India’s independence was achieved. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an informal chat 
with New Delhi journalists answered a [number of 

g uestions on diverse subjects such as Indian 
•mmunists and the Congress, atom bomb, 
Pakistan, elections and war criminals. 

QHJBSTION of SELF-DETERMINATION 

The Congress President’s statement on self-determination cor- 
rectly represented the Congress view, said Pandit Nehru. The Ckmg- 
rett position was that India should remain a national unit but with 
41 vast deal of provincial autonomy for the federating units. But at 
the same dnse if the population of a unit specifically declared that 
they would not be in the common unit then the Congress would not 
ooa^id them to stay in the unit. Thus the Congress recognised the 
ri^^ of sepimtion or self-determination. He, however, thought it 
%vould be injurious to cut up India and set up communities and 

a M as separate states. That would be injurious to the defence, 
opment and {danning of the country. 
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Nonetheless if some units wanted to part ctunpany, they might 
do so, provided they did not also drag others who did not want tp go. 
The decinon must be taken by all the inhabitants. It should be 
territorial self-determination. He thought that once the freedom for 
separation was recognised, then the ur^ for separation would ^ go. 
The question must be considered dispassionately. His personal views 
on the question were different. It did not matter whether India wm 
one nation or more than two nations. There was hardly any satis- 
factory driinition of a nation. It could be argued from historical, 
cultural, racial and a hundred other points. If hundred nations want- 
ed to pull together, then it was one nation. If a particular commu- 
nity or group did not want to pull together with the rest of the 
country, then it did not matter whether it was one nation or two 
nations. I call it an alien element in the country, he said. It 
cannot be absorbed and you cannot digest it. Some way has to be 
found to Slut both parts. Look at this whole theory of two nations. 
The theory is supposed to be based on religion. This is what I can- 
not understand in the modem context of the world. I have heard 
about it in the Middle Ages. Two nations of India are based on 
religion and they arc interlocked in every village. It will be terribly 
difficult to transfer population. There will be tremendous upheaval. 
Suppose a division of India takes place on the basis of two-nation 
theory. Obviously in one part of the country there will be millions 
of people owing allegiance, according to this two-nation theory to 
another part of the country where one-tenth of the population will 
owe allegiance to the first part. We are not thinking of territorial 
loyalties here but religious loyalties. According to this theory the 
Hindus in the Muslim parts will be aliens and Muslims in Hindu 
parts will also be aliens. If you accept this theory all sorts of 
difficulties are bound to arise. Aliens could not be wholly incorpo- 
rated in a state and in case of war they would become very 
dangerous elements. 


V 


Nationalism Faces Communism 


{Bewar, October 24,‘1946) 


The cause of communism and the name of Russia have suffered 
most at the hands of the communist Party of India, said Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a large public meeting. 


The Oonununist Party, he said, was the one 
party that tried to do what the Congress could not 
do, namely, organise the national forces without an 
assurance of independence, and it failed. 
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Pandit Nehru said that he was not against communism or 
against Russia. He had himself popularised socialistic and oommu* 
nistic views in the past, but the role of the Coimnunist Party 
India had made all nationalist India its cent, per cent, opponent. 
Opposition to the Indian Communists was not merely political. 
whole nation was angry with them. 

When lakhs of Indians staked their all for the 
country’s cause, added Pandit Nehru, the Oom- 
munists were in the opposite camp, and this fact 
cannot be forgotten. 

No, other political organisation would deal so leniently with its 
opponents as the Congress had treated Communists, declared Pandit 
Nehru. For the Congress national independence was the prime 
objective, while the Communists gave primary importance to other 
isssues. 


(Bombay, Jutu 22, 1945), 
Regarding the Indian Communists he said : 


’’Fundamentally, Communist policy is not from 
the standpoint of the country where it functions, but 
from the standpoint of Russian foreign policy. I 
have every sympathy for Russia and the great 
advance Russia has made but from many points of 
view, I do not think a nation’s policy can be bound 
up by the Russian foreign policy. The general ques- 
tion is whether their policy has been injurious to the 
cause of India.” 


Pandit Nehru quoted instances of actions taken by great 
countries when faced with great national and international issues 
simultaneously such as Russian non-aggression pact with Germany 
and British poli^ before the start of the war and said : “Whenever 
there is a conflict Between national and infernatibnal, policy the 
former wins. If that is true of the great free countries it is infinitely 
more so in the case of a dependent country like India.” 

When the Pandit was pressed to say whether the Communists 
had not been presnng a Congress-League understarniing ^d the 
release of Congr^ leaders, he said : “The Commuiwts missed-tbe 
chance of a life time in India during the last two or three years. 
would have made themselves an enormously powerful party if they 
Md functioned' somewhat diffierratly. At a critical, moment in 
fisdia’s history, it tvas difficult to be neutral, but they went 
ffithe o^er side. They may b: r^t but die approach was 
wrong.” 
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VI 

Dominion Status Faces Independence 

[Skp^d India havti Dominion Status or Complete Independunce ? This is the 
n(al proklem before the country. Lord Wavell announced that the 
tioru wotUd decide the issue. It is interesting to note the views of Pandit 
Pfehru, the sanest In£an statesman. The following is the full text of his 
speech delivered on Wedtusday^ the 29th of August, 1928, at the AU-Pmties 
Conference at Lucknow on Pandit Malaviya's resolution dealing with 
Dominion Status for India.'\ 

The members of the Committee, whose report we are consider- 
ing, have been good enough to commend a little bit of drudgery that 
I performed for them. It is a little ungracious of me to criticize 
their work, especially as, perhaps, I know more than any one else how 
haifd they worited on this report. 

^ Why was the Committee appointed ? We all know that it was 
appointed principally to find a solution for our communal difficulties. 
We were faced at Bombay by an impasse and no way out was visible 
Therefore, this Committee was appointed and not so much 
bt^use it wss necessary to draft a fine constitution. Their report 
testifies tp the measure of success that they have attained in finding 
this solution. 

It is fair solution, just to all parties, and I earnestly trust that 
the conference will accept it. 

Some of the other proposals that the Committe e has made are 
to my thinking not so happy. I am specially unable to reconcile myself 
to Dominion Status and all its implications. What is the meaning of the 
resolution that we are considering ? The preamble tells us that it is 
open to us to carry on activity and propaganda for independence. 
Iffit this is a mere flourish, meaning little. The second part of the 
resolution really commits every organisation and every individual for 
it to Dominion Status. The speeches in support of the motion, and 
specially that of the mover, made this even clearer. I wondered 
when I was listening to them, whether I was not attending a session 
of die Congress a generation ago. They embody an ideology of a 
past age utteriy out of touch with facts and realities to-day. We 
were told of the injustice in not having Indian governors, Indians in 
the Service and in the Railway Board. Is this what we have m^t 
here for ? Is this our idea of freedom ? It seems to me that we are 
drifting back from the 20th century to the ways and methods of the 
19th. 


We ^re tpld. that we must bp practical, and being practical is 
t4)t<in tp meim iuBierence to an outworn set (£ ideas, regardless, of the 
tha^ have happraed in world,. The mpyer pf 

i^lution told us tiiat he nad learnt politics from John Stuart Mill 
and Green, the author of The Short History of the Indian Peoble. Eminent 
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men they were* but may I remind him that they are dead and gone 
and much has happened since then ? They are dead as Qpeen Anne, 
as Charles I, as Louis XVI of France and as last Tzar of Russia. 
The world has moved and changed, and if we are to 
be practical, let us take stock of the changes that the 
world has brought. What does the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, as it is now called, stand for P It 
stands for one part domineering over and eimlqifdng 
the other. There are England and the self>govemii^ dominions, 
exploiting India, parts of Africa, Malaya and other parts of the 
world. When we obtain Dominion Status, are we going to get pro- 
motion from the exploited part to that of the es^loiting ? Arc we 
going to assist England and the other Dominions in exploiting 
Egypt and Africa ? The thing is inevitable. Dominion Status for 
India must necessarily mean the break-up of the British Empire as it 
is to-day. 

Then again we are told that Dominion Status 
be obtained by consent, Independence only 
after an appeal to arms or force. I do not know u 
any one here imagines that Dominion Status is going 
to be achieved by sweet reasonableness and logic, if 
so, all I can say is that he is a very credulous 
individual. Dominion Status or Independence 
both require a sanction behind them, whether 
that is the sanction of armed force or non-violent 

force. You will get Dominion Status the moment 
you make it clear to the British people that unless it is granted they 
will stand to lose much more. You will get it when they feel that it 
will be hell for them in India unless they agpreed to it. You will not 
get it by logic or fine phrases. In matters of this kind justice 
has little place. Therefore both for Independence and Dominion 
Status, a sanction and a force of some kind is necessary. Consent only 
follows the creation of the sanction. It cannot come without it. Alter- 
natively if Dominion Status can be the result of an agreement between 
India and England, I see no reason why Independence also should 
not be agreed to between them. We may agree to certain safeguards, 
if necessary, for British interests, not because we consider that the 
British are entitled to any safeguards, but as the price of peace in 
order to avoid bloody warfare and great suffering. Perhaps, it is earier 
for me to co-operate with the British people than it is for many of 
those who talk of Dominion Status, but I cannot co-operate on their 
terms. I shall co-operate with them on equal terms only when I 
have some sanction and force behind me. 

I am, therefore, interested much more in the creation of this 
sanction than a fine constitution. Do it by all means, but remember 
that in order to enforce it you mtist have a sanction and that applies 
both to Dominion Status and Indmndence. Do not be under any 
dduaon that Domimon Status » a matter of consent and easily 
obtainaUe and that Independence is much more di£Bcult of attidn- 
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mcnt and can come only through war. If India gets Dominion 
Status, it necessarily follows that we fit our foreign 
policy, with the foreign policy of England, that 
support England in Egypt, China and elsewhere. 

Indeed the report makes it clear that there should be a joint imperial 
policy. Arc )'ou prepared to be tied to the chariot-wheels of England 
in this way ? Dominion Status involves co-operation between India 
and England. 

Let us consider the various groups in England to-day. Arc you 
going to co-operate with my Lords Birkenhead and Winterton or with 
Mr . Lloyd George of the ‘Steel frame’ fame, and his great supporter in 
the press, The Manchester Guardian^ which has called this report, that we 
are considering ; a piece of lunacy ? Or will you co-operate with the 
valiant Jix, the Home-Secretary in England, who among his merits^ — 
and they are few — has certainly the quality of frankness, who stated 
that the English people had come to India, not for the benefit of 
India, but to fill their own pockets ? Or will you co-operate with the 
sanctimonious and canting humbugs who lead the Labour Party in 
England ? For my part, I would prefer to deal with the Birkenhead 
crowd than with Macdonald and Co. Whom, then, do you co- 
operate with in England ? Nobody will have you, nobody will deal 
with you, but still you go on repeating the worn-out formula of mak- 
ing offers and compromises and convincing the British people. You 
will never do so till you develope the sanction and enforce your will. 
Therefore, I say to you with all humility that to talk of Dominion 
Status is to delude ourselves and to give the country an entirely 
wrong lead. The only practical goal is that of independence, and it 
is bad policy and woi^se tactics to agree in any shape or form to Domi- 
nion Status, even for a while and even as a compromise. 

There is talk of unity amongst various parties and undoubtedly 
the gathering here is a very representative gathering. But I would 
beg of you to remember that we represent largely the intelligentia of 
this country only. We represent directly at any rate, the two or three 
or five per cent, in this country only. The whole country, as we all 
know, has been convulsed this year by labour troubles. Strikes, lock- 
outs, and shootings and the terrible misery involved in all these and 
the peasant troubles have taken place in different parts of the country. 
Yet what do you find in the report in regard to these matters ? There 
IS hardly anything except a few good principles in the Declaration of 
Rights and elsewhere. Only a few days ago the Government produced 
a measure, the Trade Disputes Bill, which is intended to stifle and pre- 
vent labour organization. What have we to say in regard to it ? Still 
niore recently a new measure has been produced to deal, it is said, with 
Bolshevik agitators in the country. He must be a simple enough per- 
son who imagines that a few Bolsheviks and the like or even hundreds 
of them can create all this labour trouble and peasant trouble in 
India. This measure is meant to apply to non-Indians. But we all 
know that there are enough measures in the Statute Book, like the 
Bengal Ordinance which can be made to apply to Indians. There is 
no necessity for any further enactments to Indians. This has been 
^nd is the consistent policy of England towards India. 
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Do you think it is right for us to claim Dominion Status and to 
put our seal in a way to this policy ? 

I do not submit that it would be a wrong thing and a fatal thing 
for India to make Dominion Status as our objeetive. Those of us who 
think with me have carefully considered this resolution and we have 
definitely come to the conclusion that we cannot support it. We do 
not desire, however, to hamper the work of this conference, because 
we feel that the principal work it has before it is the settlement of the 
communal issue. We are prepared to help in so far as we can in the 
settlement of this problem. We have, therefore, decided to dissociate 
ourselves entirely with this resolution and not to have anything to do 
with it by way of amendment or otherwise. If you will permit me, sir, 
I shall read out the statement which I have already placed in your 
hands on behalf of members of this conference. 

This statement runs as follows : — 

*^We the signatories of this statement are of opinion that the cons- 
stitution of India should only be based on full independence. We feel 
that the resolution that has been placed before the All-Parties Confer- 
ence definitely commits those who support it to a constitution based 
on what is termed Dominion Status. We are not prepared to accept 
and we, therefore, cannot accept or support this resolution. We 
recognise that the preamble to the resolution gives us right to carry on 
activity in favour of Independence, but this preamble does not in any 
way lessen the commitment contained in the second part of the resolu- 
tion. We have decided, however, not to obstruct or hamper the 
work of this conference but we desire to record our considered opinion 
on this question and associate ourselves with this particular resolution 
in so far as it commits us to the acceptance of Dominion Status. We 
shall not take any part in this resolution by moving amendments or by 

voting on it. We propose to carry on such activity as 
we consider proper and necessary in favour of Coni' 
plete Independence.” 
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FOURTH SECTION 

Shape of Things to Come 

The chief merit of Jawaharlal’s speeches 
is his eternal chain of consistency. Never for 
a moment does he go astray from the political 
ideals which he keeps vividly in view. So thor- 
oughly has he identilled himself with the ide- 
als of his party and his people that the princi- 
ples of Jawanarlal are the policies of the Indian 
National Congress and the practices of the 
United Indian Nation still in its birth-pangs 
between the devil and the deep of British 
Imperialism and Jinnahian Pakistanism. 

This section containing only three pieces 
is illustrative of continuity in Indian aspira- 
tions. 

I 

What India Stands For ? 

[The world to-day stands on the brink of mi^h'y convulsions Jawaharlal 
has declared in unmistakable terms that the peoples of the world are 
facing more thunderous changes than ever w inessed by humanity since 
the dawn of civilization. We are living in the age of the atomic bomb, 
he says, which has changed the very conception of human existence. In 
this connection, i t ts worth while to read Pandit Nehru's presidential 
address at Lucknow in the 49th Session of the Congress on April 12, 1936, 
when the Nationalists were weighing the pros and cons of plunging into 
the battle of elections. The presidential address of Jawaharlal is 

prophetic, because the political doctrines which he formulated are more 
true to-day, when the world has come out of a baptism of fire than they 
were in 1936 when the rumblings of war in Europe were pretty far off. 
The speech is a magnificent documen of democracy, nutshelling the past, 
present and future of nationalism in India.] 

Comrades ! 

After many years I face you again from this tribune, many 

years of Strife and turmoil and common suffering. 
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Do you think it is right for us to claim Dominion Status and to 
put our seal in a way to this policy ? 

I do not submit that it would be a wrong thing and a fatal thing 
for India to make Dominion Status as our objective. Those of us who 
think with me have carefully considered this resolution and we have 
definitely come to the conclusion that we cannot support it. We do 
not desire, however, to hamper the work of this conference, because 
we feel that the principal work it has before it is the settlement of the 
communal issue. We are prepared to help in so far as we can in the 
settlement of this problem. We have, therefore, decided to dissociate 
ourselves entirely with this resolution and not to have anything to do 
with it by way of amendment or otherwise. If you will permit me, sir, 
I shall read out the statement which I have already placed in your 
hands on behalf of members of this conference. 

This statement runs as follows : — 

“We the signatories of this statement are of opinion that the cons- 
stitution of India should only be based on full independence. We feel 
that the resolution that has been placed belbre the All-Parties Confer- 
ence definitely commits those who support it to a constitution based 
on what is termed Dominion Status. We are not prepared to accept 
and we, therefore, cannot accept or support this resolution. We 
recognise that the preamble to the resolution gives us right to carry on 
activity in favour of Independence, but this preamble does not in any 
w^ay lessen the commitment contained in the second part of the resolu- 
tion. Wc have decided, however, not to obstruct or hamper the 
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on this question and associate ourselves with this particular resolution 
in so far as it commits us to the acceptance of Dominion Status. We 
shall not take any part in this resolution by moving amendments or by 

voting on it. We propose to carry on such activity as 
we consider proper and necessary in favour of Com- 
plete Independence. ’’ 
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This section containing only three pieces 
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What India Stands For ? 

[The world to-day stands on the brink of mis’h'y convulsions Jawaharlal 
has declared in unmistakable terms that the peoples of the world are 
facing more thunderous changes than ever w Inessed by humanity since 
the dawn of civilization. We are living in the age of the atomic bomb, 
he says, which has changed the very conception of human existence. In 
this connection, i t ts worth while to read Pandit Ifekru's presidential 
address at Lucknow in the 49th Session of the Congress on April 12, 1936, 
when the Nationalists were weighing the pros and cons of plunging into 
the battle of elections. The presidential address of Jawaharlal is 
prophetic, because the political doctrines which he formulated are more 
true to-day, when the world has come out of a baptisrri of fire than they 
were in 1936 when the rumblings of war in Europe were preUy far off. 
The speech is a magnificent doewuen of democracy, nutshelling the past, 
present and future of nationalism in India.] 

Comrades ! 

Aftex many years I face you again from this tribune, many 

years of strife and turmoil and common suffering* 
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It is good for us to meet again, it is good for me to 
see this great host of old comrades and friends, link- 
ed together by strong bonds that cannot break, to 
sense the old brave spirit yet again, to feel your 
overwhelming kindness and good will to one whose 
greatest privilege it is to have been a comrade and a 
soldier with all of you in a mighty srtuggle for free- 
dom. I a™ heartened and strengthened by you, though even in 
this great gathering I feel a little lonely. Many a dear comrade 
an<< friend has left us, worn out, long before the normal length of 
our earthly days, by the stress and strain of conflict. One by one 
they go, leaving a void in our hearts and a dull misery in our minds. 
They find peace from this turmoil perhaps, and it is well, for they 
deserved it. They rest after their la^urs. 

But what of us who remain behind with a heavier burden to 

carry ? There is no rest for us or for those who lan- 
guish in prison or in detention camp. We cannot 
rest, for rest is betrayal of those who have gone 
and in going handed the torch of freedom to us to 
keep alight ; it is betrayal of the cause we have es- 
poused and the pledge we have taken ; it is betrayal 
of the millions who never rest. 

I am weary and I have come back like a tired child yearning 
for solace in the bosom of our common mother, India. That solace 
has come to me in overflowing measure, thousands of hands have 
been stretched out to me in love and sympathy, millions of silent 
voices have carried their massage of aifection to my heart. How 
can I thank you, men and women of India How can I express in 
w'ords feelings that are too deep for utterance ? 

For many years now I have been a distant looker-on on this 
Indian scene where once I was an actor, and many a thing has hap- 
pened that has filled me with distress and anguish. I do not wish to 
survey this recent past of ours, which must be fresh in your memory, 
and which has left a sorry trail behind and many knots which are 
difficult to unravel. But we may not ignore it for out of that past as 
well as the present, w'e have to build our future. We have followed 
high ideals and we have taken pride in the fact that our means are 
worthy of those ideals. Wc have been witnesses of many a miracle 
in this old and battered land of ours and yet our very success has 
been followed by failure and disillusion. Temporary failure 
has little significance when the aim is high and the 
struggle bound to be a long one ; it is but the incen- 
tive to further eflbrt. Often it teaches us more than 
a victory easily won and becomes a prelude to a 
greater success. But we profit by it only if we learn 
its lesson and search our minds for an explanation 
of that failure. Only by constant self-questionirg, individual 
and national, can we keep on the right path. An easy and 
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unthinking confidence is almost as bad as a .>v^k subivdasipn ^ 
helpless dejection. Real failure comes only -^^en wc foi^ 0h)/> 
ideab, objectives and principles and begin to Wandt'r auaj firo|»'^‘(t 
road which leads to their realization. , 

In this crisis of our history, therefore, let us look into ouisptye^! 
and examine, without pity or prejudice, what we have done and 
what others have done to us, and seek to find out where we ‘stand 
to-day. We dare not delude ourselves or evade real issues fi>r fifar 
of offending others, even though some of these' others arc comradeii 
whom we respect. That is the way of self-deception which none 
who seek great and vital changes can follow except at their, 
peril. 

Sixteen years ago, under the inspiration of our leader, we took 
a new and long step towards converting the Congress fh>m an ineffec- 
tive body, feebly unctioning amongst the classes into a powerful 
democratic organization with its roots in the Indian soil and the vast 
masses who live on it. A handful of our old friends, representing 
an age and a class which had had its day, left us, fearful this 
democratic upsurge and preferring the shelter and protection of 
British imperialism to joining hands with the new vital forces Which, 
convulsed the country and struggled for freedom. Historically they 
lapsed into the past. But we have heard the rumbling of those 
forces and, for the moment, lined up with them and played a not 
unworthy part in current history. Wc sensed the new spirit of mass 
release, of psychological escape from the cramping effects of long sub- 
jection ; we gloried in the breaking of the mental bonds that ecompas- 
sed us. And because our minds became free, wc felt that political 
freedom could not be far, for it is often harder to break the lx>iids of 
the spirit than physical bonds and chains of iron and steel. Wc 
represented the Spirit of the Age and were marching st^ by step 
with countless others in our country and outside. The exhilaration 
of being in tune with the masses and with world forces came upon us 
and the feeling that wc were the agents of historic destiny. 

We were engrossed in our national struggle and the turn it 
took before the powerful impress of our great leader and of our na- 
tional genius. We were hardly conscious then of what was happen- 
ing outside. And yet our struggle was but part of far wider struggle' 
for freedom, and the forces that moved us were moving millions of 
people all over the world and driving them into action. All Aafca 
was astir from the Mediterranean to the Far Bast, from the IslamiiT 
West to the Buddhist East ; Africa responded to the new spirit ; 
Europe, broken up by the war, was stnwgling to find a new eqpili-' 
brium. And right across a vast area in Europe and Asia, in the 
Soviet territories, a new conception of human freedom and social 
equality fought desperately against a host of enemies. Th^e wete 
great differences in the many asp>ects of this freedom-struggle' 'all 
over the world, and we were misled by them and did not see 
common background. Yet if m'c arc to understand the$^‘yartl^ 
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Gjpnyc a lesson irom mem lor our own nai 
. we Aiist ir^ ^ ^ understand the whole picture. 

•afwTdoio; we cannot iw to observe an organic connection bet 


,mye a lesson from them for our own natiohaT 

And 
between 

them which endures through changing situations. If once we grasp 
pr^af^9 hond» the world situation becomes easier to understand 
OUT cfwn tiatiohal problems take their proper places in the wider 
ipf^ture. We realise then that we cannot isolate India or the Indian 
t^omep^ from t^t of the rest of the world. To do so is to ignore 
* fc^t forces that are shaping events and to cut ourselves adrift 
thp vit^ energy tl^t flows from them. To do so, again, is to 
dail tp i^dcrstand the iighificancc of our own problems, and if we 
do not understand this, now can we solve them ? We are apt to 
'4ose ourselves as we have indeed done, in petty conflicts and minor 
q^lfstions like the communal problem, and forget the major issues ; 
wc ar^ . ^pt, to. waste our energy (as our moderate friends do) in 
' 4 |iti^rmi|iftble discussions over legal quibbles and constitutional ques- 
tions. .i; i 


*lp>ur^ng the troiiblcd aftermath of the Great War came revo- 
^IpCiona^ changes in Europe and Asia, and the intensitication of the 
struggle Tor social freedom in Europe, and a new aggressive nation- 
ip the ppun tries of Asia. There were ups and downs, and* 
somctiitics iV appeared asif the revolutionary urge had exhausted it- 
sdfa/icl* things \ycrc settling down. But economic and political con-^ 
difrOQS were such that there could be no settling down, the existing 
structure I cpiild no longer cope with these new conditions, and all 
iu efforts to do so were vain and fruitless. Everywhere conflict grew 
and a great depression overwhelmed the world and there w as a pro- 
gr^ive deterioration everywhere except in the wide-flung Soviet 
iemtor^es of the U.S.S.R., where, in marked contrast with the rest 
of the world, astonishing progress was made in every direction. Two 
rival ccononiic and political systems faced each other in the world 
ano^ though they tolerated each other for awhile there was an 
inherent antagonism between them, and they played for mastery on 
the, stage of the world. One of them was the capitalist order which 
had inevitably developed into vast imperialisms, which, having 
swaJlovyed the colonial world, were intent on eating each other up. 
''Powerful still and fearful of war which might endanger their prosses- 
sa<ms, yet they came into inevitable conflict with' each other and 
^iprepared .feverishly for war. They were quite unable to solve the 
^^iroblems that , threaitened them and helplessly they submitted to 
. The other was the new socialist order of the U.S.S.R. 
which went from progress to progress, though often at terrible cost, 
andr^hcre the problems oEthe capitalist world had ceased to 


, • . . • t . t lit* t ' > i I . 

. fill i^tlifficuldes, took to Fascism with all its brutal 

simpiressiqa.of. \^lu^t wisstcm civilization had apparently stood for ; 
it , fyepip, mnie of its homelands, what its imperialist 

OMXDitQrpart.hfM} Ipng been'in the subject colonial countries. Fas* 

Sein and uopenuism thus stood out as the two 
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ffkces Qf the now decaying capitalism, and Uiopgjt^ 
they nra^ed in different countries according, .tq n^ 
tiohai cnaracteristics and economic and poUticu 
conditjldns, they represented the same forces, bf 
reaction a'Od supported each other, and at the . same 
time' they came into conflict with each other,., foP 
such; conflict was inherent in their very natn^e. 

Socialism, in the West and the rising nationalisms of the eastern and 
other dependent countries opposed this combination of Fascism and 
Imperialism. Nationalism in the East, it must be remembered, was 
essentially different from the new and terribly narrow nationalism of 
fascist countries ; the former was the historical urge to freedom, the 
latter the last refuge of reaction.' 

Thus we see the world divided up Into two vast 
groups to-day— the Imperialist and Fascist on one 
side, the Socialist and nationalist on the other. There 
is some overlapping of the two and the line between them is' difficult 
to draw, for there is mutual conflict between the Fascist and 
Imperialist Powers, and the nationalism of subject countries has 
sometimes a tendency to Fascism. But the main division holds arid 
if we keep in mind, it will be easier for us to understand world con- 
ditions and our own place in them. 

Where do we stand then, we who labour for a free India ? 
Inevitably we take our stand with progressive forces of the world 
which are ranged against Fascism and Imperialism. We have to 
deal with one Imperialism in particular, the oldest and the most far- 
reaching of modern world, but powerful as it is, it is but one aspect 
of world-imperialism. And that is the final argument for Indian 
independence and for the severance of our connection with the 
British Empire. Between Indian nationalism, Indian 
freedom and British imperialism there can be no 
common ground, and if we remain within the imperi- 
alist fold, whatever our name or status, whatever 
outward semblance of political power we might 
have, we remain cribbed and confined and allied 
to and dominated by the reactionary forces and the 
great financial vested interests of the capitalist 

world. The exploitation of our masses will still continue and 
the vital social problems that face us will remain unsolved. Even 
real political freedom will be out of our reach, much more so radical 
social changes. 

Will the development of this great struggle all over the world 
we have seen the progressive deterioration of many of the capitalist- 
imperialist countries and an attempt at consolidation of the reaction- 
ary forces under Fascism or Nazism or so-called ‘National’ Govern- 
ments. In India the same process has been evident to view during 
these past years, and stronger the nationalist movement has grown, 
the more efforts have been made by our imperialist rulers to break 
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mr ranks and to gather ntidn thdr banner the reacUonaiy dements 
in the country. The Round Table Conferences were such attempts 
and, though they helped our rulers in some measure, they sorved a 
useful purpose by showing os clearly the division between the im- 
perialist and the anti-imperialist forces in the country: Unhappily 
we did not fully profit by this lesson and we still imagine that we 
can win over some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian 
freedom and anti-imperialism, and in a vam attempt to do so, we 
suppress our ideals, blush for our objectives and tone down our 
activities. 

Meanwhile the decay of British Imperialism in India becomes 
ever more apparent. It cannot by its very nature, solve our econo- 
mic problems and rid us of our terrible poverty, which it has largely 
itself created. It subsists on a normal fare of the fiercest repression 
and a denial of civil and even personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its adminis- 
tration, are the tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the 
like. Its services try to seek comfort for their obvious deterioration 
and incompetence by perpetually singing songs of mutual adulation. 
Argument gives place to the policeman’s baton and the soldier’s 
bayonet and prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary 
finances are justified by the methods of the bully. It is astonishing to 
find to what depths of vulgarity our rulers have descended in their 
ardent desire to hold on to what they have got, and it is depressing, 
though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own countrymen, more 
interested in British Imperialism than the British themselves, should 
excel at this deplorable game. So wanting in mental equilibrium 
arc they, so obsessed by fear of the Congress and the national move- 
ment it represents, that their wishes become thoughts, their thoughts 
inferences and their inferences facts, solemnly slated in official publi- 
cations, and on which the majesty of the British Government rests in 
India and people arc kept in prison and detention camp without 
charge or trial. Being interest^ in psychology, I have watched this 
process of moral and intellectual decay and realized, even more than 
I did previously, how autocratic power corrupts and degrades and 
vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of the recent Assembly 
meetings and noted the great difference in tone and content between 
them and the Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the forced 
attempts made to discredit the Congress by a referenee to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund with which I was connected for many years as Secretarv 
of the Congress. But prepared as I was for much, even them I was 
.surprised at the insinuations made against our much-loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Behar Relief 
Fund. A mild criticism by me of official incompetence soon after the 
Behar earthquake was deeply resented probably because the truth of it 
was realised. Newspapers that criticized the official arrangements at 
a subsequent earthqu^e were heavily penalized or suppressed. All 
criticism hurts the sensitive skin of the Government and its reactions 
are quick and far-reaching. The more incompetent it grows the less 
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it likcf being told so. But this does not prevent it from indulging in 
reckless allegations about others. 

This p^chological aspect interests me even more than the 
more aj^essive manifestations of British authority in India, for it 
throws ught on much that has happened. It shOWS US hOW a 

clear and definite fascist mentality has developed 
among our rulers and how closely allied is Imperia* 
lism to Fascism. How this fascist mentality has func- 
tioned in the recent past and is functioning to-day, I 
shall not go into now. You know well the horror of 
these years and of the nightmare that we have all 
experienced. We shall not easily forget it and if 
there are some who have been cowed down by it, 
there are others who have steeled themselves to a 
greater resolve to end this infamy in India. 

But of one thing I must say a few words for to me it is one of 
the most vital things that I value. That is the tremendous depriva* 
tion of civil liberties in India. A government that has to rely on the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and similar laws, suppresses the press 
and literature, that bans hundreds of organizations, that keeps 
people in prison without trial and that does so many other things 
that are happening in India to^ay, is a government that has 
ceased to have even a shadow of a justification for its existence. I 
can never adjust myself to those conditions, I find them intolerable. 
And yet I find many of my own countrymen complacent about 
them, some even supporting them, some, who have made the practice 
of sitting on a fence into a fine art, being neutral when such ques* 
tions are discussed. And I have wondered what there was in 
common between them and me and those who think like I do. Wc, 

the members of the Congress, welcome all co-opera- 
tion in the struggle for Indian freedom ; our doors 
are ever open to all who stand for that freedom and 
are against imperialism. But they are not open to 
the aUies to imperialism and the supporters of re- 
pression and those who stand by the British Gov- 
ernment in its suppression of civil liberty. We 
belong to opposite camps. 

Recently, as you know, we have had a typical example of the 
Government functions in India in the warning issued to a dear and 
valued comrade of ours, Subhas Chandra Bose. We who know 
him ^so know how frivolous are the charges brought against him. But 
even if there was substance in them we could not tolerate willingly the 
treatment to which he has long been subjected. He did me the honour 
to ask me for advice and I was puzzled and perplexed, for it is no easy 
diing to advice another in such a matter, when such advice might 
tttean prison. Subhas Bose has suffered enough at the cost of his 
health. Was I justified in adding to this mental and physical 
agony ? I hesitated and at first suggested to him to postpone his 
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^ ranks and to gather tthddr thdr banner the reactionary elements 
in the country. The Round Table Conferences were such attempts 
and, though they helped our rulers in some measure, they served a 
useful purpose by diowing ns clearly the division between the im- 
perialist and the anti-imperialist forces in the country. Unhappily 
we did not fully profit by this lesson and we still imagine that we 
can win over some of these imperialist groups to the side of Indian 
freedom and anti-imperialism, and in a vain attempt to do so, we 
suppress our ideals, blush for our objectives and tone down our 
activities. 

Meanwhile the decay of British Imperialism in India becomes 
ever more apparent. It cannot by its very nature, solve our econo- 
mic problems and rid us of our terrible poverty, which it has largely 
itself created. It subsists on a normal fare of the fiercest repression 
and a denial of civil and even personal liberty. It surrounds us 
with a wide network of spies and, among the pillars of its adminis- 
tration, are the tribe of informers and agents provocateurs and the 
like. Its services try to seek comfort for their obvious deterioration 
and incompetence by perpetually singing songs of mutual adulation. 
Argument gives place to the policeman’s baton and the soldier’s 
bayonet and prison and detention camp, and even our extraordinary’ 
finances arc justified by the methods of the bully. It is astonishing to 
find to what depths of vulgarity our rulers have descended in their 
ardent desire to hold on to what they have got, and it is depressing, 
though perhaps inevitable, that some of our own countrymen, more- 
interested in British Imperialism than the British themselves, should 
excel at this deplorable game. So wanting in mental equilibrium 
arc they, so obsessed by fear of the Congress and the national move- 
ment it represents, that their wishes become thoughts, their thoughts 
inferences and their inferences facts, solemnly stated in official publi- 
cations, and on which the majesty of the British Government rests in 
India and people arc kept in prison and detention camp without 
charge or trial. Being interested in psychology, I have watched this 
process of moral and intellectual decay and realized, even more than 
I did previously, how autocratic power corrupts and degrades and 
vulgarizes. I have read sometimes the reports of the recent Assembly 
meetings and noted the great difference in lone and content between 
them and the Assembly of ten years ago. I have observed the forced 
attempts made to discredit the Congress by a reference to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund with which I was connected for many years as Secretary 
of the Congress. But prepared as I was for much, even them I 
surprised at the insinuations made against our much-loved chief, 
Rajendra Babu, and the charges brought against the Behar Relief 
Fund. A mild criticism by me of official incompetence soon after the 
Behar earthquake was deeply resented probably because the truth of it 
was realised. Newspapers that criticized the official arrangements at 
a subsequent earthqu^e w’ere heavily penalized or suppressed. All 
criticism hurts the sensitive skin of the Government and its reactions 
arc quick and far-reaching. The more incompetent it grows the less 
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it lik£9 being tdd so. But this does not pravent it from indulging in 
reckless all^itions about others. 

This p^chole^cal aspect interests me even more than the 
more aj^essive manifestations of British authority in India, for it 
throws l^ht on much that has happened. It ShOWS US IlOW ft 

cleftr and definite fascist mentality has developed 
among our rulers and how closely allied islmperia* 
llsm to Fascism. How this fascist mentality has funo- 
tioned in the recent past and is functioning to-day, I 
shall not go into now. Tou know well the horror of 
these years and of the nightmare that we have aU 
experienced. We shall not easily forget it and if 
there are some who have been cowed down by it, 
there are others who have steeled themselves to a 
greater resolve to end this infamy in India. 

But of one thing I must say a few words for to me it is one of 
the most vital things that I value. That is the tremendous depriva- 
tion of civil liberties in India. A government that has to rely on the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and similar laws, suppresses the press 
and literature, that bans hundreds of organizations, that keeps 
people in prison without trial and that does so many other things 
that are happening in India to-day, is a government that has 
ceased to have even a shadow of a justification for its existence. I 
can never adjust myself to those conditions, I find them intolerable. 
And yet I find many of my own countrymen complacent about 
them, some even supporting them, some, who have made the practice 
of sitting on a fence into a fine art, being neutral when such ques- 
tions are discussed. And I have wondered what there was in 
common between them and me and those who think like I do. We, 
the members of the Congress, welcome all co-opera- 
tion in the struggle for Indian freedom ; our doors 
are ever open to all who stand for that freedom and 
are against imperialism- But they are not open to 
the affles to imperialism and the supporters of re- 
pression and those who stand by the British Gov- 
ernment in its suppression of civil liberty. We 
belong to opposite camps. 

Recently, as you know, we have had a typical example of the 
Government functions in India in the warning issued to a dear and 
valued comrade of ours, Subhas Chandra Bose. We who know 
him also know how frivolous are the charges brought against him. But 
even if there was substance in them we could not tolerate willingly the 
treatment to which he has long been subjected. He did me the honour 
to ask me for advice and I was puzzled and perplexed, for it is no easy 
thing to advice another in such a matter, when such advice might 
mean prison. Subhas Bose has suffered enough at the cost of his 
health. Was I justified in adding to this mental and physical 
agony ? I hesitated and at first si^gested to him to postpone his 
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(tepkiture. But this advice made me unhappy and I. . coc^ted 
others friends and then advised him differently. I suggested' ' that 
Iw s^uld return to his homeland as soon as he could. But, it 
appears, that even before my advice reached him, he had started on 
lus journey back to India. 

This instance leads us to think of the larger problem, of the 
tif^y tfec bo^ey of terrorism has been exploited by the Government. to 
crush political activity and to cripple physically and mentally the 
fair province of Bengal. You know that terrorism as such is practi- 
cally non-existent now in Bengal or any part of India. TGlTOrlsiXI 

I# always a sign of political immaturity in a people, 
just as so-called constitutionalism, where there is no 
democratic constitution, is a sign of political senility. 

Our national movement has long outgrown that immature stage, 
and even the odd individuals who have in the past indulged in 
terrorist acts have apparently given up that tragic and futile philo- 
sophy. The Congress, by its stress on peaceful and effective action, 
has drawn the youth of the country into its fold and all traces of 
terroristic activity would long have vanished but for the policy of 
the Government which feeds the roots out of which a helpless 
violence grows. But terrorism or no terrorism, a government which 
adopts the methods which have long prevailed in Midnapore and 
elsewhere in Bengal stands self-condemned. Similar methods have 
also long prevailed in the Frontier Province, although there is no 
hipt of terroristic activity there, and that fine man and true, be- 
loved of millions, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, still lies in prison. Excuses 
differ, but the real reason is the ever-growing fascist mentality of 
our rulers. 

That is one side of the picture. What of us ? I have 

found a spirit of disunion spreading over the 
land, a strange malaise, and petty conflicts amongst 
old comrades growing ever bigger and interfering 
with all activity. We have forgotten for the moment 
the larger ideals we stood for and we quarrel over 
petty issues. We have largely lost touch with the 
masses and, deprived of the life-giving energy that 
flows from them, we dry up and weaken and our 
organization shrinks and loses the power it had. 

First things must always come first and because we have forgotten 
this and argue and dispute over secondary matters, we are in dan- 
ger pf losing our bearings. 

Every great struggle has its ups and downs and temporary 
failures. When such a setback occurs there is a reaction and the fund 
of national eneigy is exhausted and has to be recharged. That happ- 
ens again and again, and yet that is not an adequate explanation of 
all that has taken place. Our direct-action struggles in the past were 

op the qiasses, and especially the peasantry, but the backbone 
and le^ership were always suppli^ by the middle classes, and this 
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%mder the circumstances, was inevitable. Tlie. middle. A 

va^ group or groups ; at the top a nof . them ai^.clfii^ 

allied to British imperialism; at the bottom are dispQssjOpedir^wa^^ 
other groups who have been progressively, crushed by ecomvii&c 
circumstances and out of whose rai^ come the advanced P 9 Utic^^^ 
workers and revolutionaries ; in between arc the centre grou|)8^ ^hieb 
tend often to side with the advanced elements, but which also* have 
alliances with the upper groups and live in the hope of joining their 
superior ranks. A middle class leadership is thus often 
a distracted leadership, looking in two directions at 
the same time. In times of crisis and struggle, when 
unity of aim and activity is essential, this two-faced 
leadership is bound to injure the cause and to hold 
back when a forward move is called for. Being tao 
much tied up with property and the goods or this 
world, it is fearful of losing them, and it is easier to 
bring pressure on it and to exhaust its stamina. And 
yet, paradoxicallv, it is only from ihc middle class intellectuals that 
revolutionary leadership comes, and we in India know that our 
bravest leaders and our stoutest comrades have come from the ranks 
of the middle classes. But by the very nature of our struggle, these 
front-rank leaders are taken away and the others who take their place 
tire and are influenced more by the static element of their class. Thftt 
has been very evident during our recent struggle when our projicrti*- 
cd classes were hit hard by the Government’s drastic priicy of. 
seizure and confiscation of monies and properties, and were thus 
induced to bring pressure for the suspension of the struggle. ‘ 

How is this problem to be solved then ? Inevitably we nuujlt 
have middle class leadership but this must look more and more to- 
wards the masses and draw strength and inspiration from them. The 
Congress must be not only for the masses, as it claims to be, but of 
the masses ; only then will it really be for the masses. I have a fcelil^ 
that our relative weakness to-day is due to a certain decay of our 
middle class elements and our divorce from the people at large. Our 
policies and ideas are governed far more by the middle class outlook 
than by a consideration of the needs of the great majority of ' the 
population. Even the problems that trouble us are essentially imd^ 
class problems, like the communal problem^ which have no signifi- 
cance for the masses. 

This is partly due, I think, to a certain historical growth durii* 
the last fifteen years to which we have failed to adapt ourselves^ 
growing urgency of economic problems affecting the masses, and^ to 
a rising mass consciousness which does not fipd sufficiei^t 
outlet through the Congress. This was not so in 1920 an® 
Later when there was an organic link between Gon^ircys 

and the masses, and their needs and desires, vague as 
were, found expression in the Congress, .But, as those 
desires have taken more definite shape, they haye, so 

welcome to other elements in the Congress and that organic connec- 
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iion has gcme. ' That, though regrettable, is really a ngn of growth 
of lainentifig it, we must find a new link and a new 
iMninacdon on- a fresh basis which allows for growth of mass con> 
Acihtisness within the Goi^ress. The middle class claim to represent 
.^fhe manles had some justification in 1920 ; it has much less to-day, 
'thouih lower middle classes have still a great deal in common 
with masses-. 

Partly also our divorce from the people at large is due to a 
certain narrowness of our (Congress constitution. The radical changes 
«aade in It fifteen years ago brought it in line with existing condi- 
itions then and it drew in large numbers and became an effective 
.Aastrument of national activity. Though the control and back- 
ground were essentially middle-class and city, it reached the re- 
motest village and brought with it political and economic conscious- 
tiess to the masses and there was widespread discussion of national 
issues in city and village alike. One could feel the new life pulsating 
through this vast land of ours and, as we were in harmony with it, 
<wc drew strength from it. The intense repression by the Govem- 
luent during later years broke many of our physical and outward 
bonds with our country-side. But something more than that happen- 
ed. The vague appeal of earlier days no longer sufficed, and on the 
unw economic issues that were forcing themselves On us, we hesitated 
^ give a definite opinion. Worse even than the physical divorce, 
Hhertj was a mental divorce between the middle class elements and 
(the m^ elements. Our constitution no longer fitted in with chang- 
ing conditions ; it lost its roots in the soil and became a matter of 
small committees functioning in the air. It still had the mighty 
prestige of the CongresB name behind it and this carried it a long 
way, but it had lost the living democraiic touch. It became a prey 
to authoritarianism and a battleground for rival cliques fighting for 
feoutrol, and, in doing so, stooping to the lowest and most 
objectionable of tactics. Idealism disappeared and in its place there 
came opportunism and corruption. The constitutional structure of 
the Congress was unequal to facing the new situation ; it could be 
shaken up anywhere almost by a handful of unscrupulous indivi- 
duals. Only a broad democratic basis could have saved it and this 
was lacking. 

Ija.st year an attempt was made to revise the constitution in 
rider to get rid of some of these evils. How far the attempt has 
succeeded or not, I am not competent to judge. Perhaps it 
had made the organization more efficient, but efficiency means 
little if it has no strength behind it, and strength, for us, can 
only come from the masses. The present constitution stresses 
^ill further the authoritarian side of the organization, and in spite 
of streswng rural representation does not provide effective links with 
the masses. 

*The real problem for us is, how in our struggle 
fpr ii^dependenoe we can join together all the anti< 
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Imperialist forces in the country, how we cah ntake 
a broad front of our mass elements with the ateaii 
majority of the middle classes which stand for mde- 

F endence. There has been some talk of a joint front but, so mr as 
can gather, this refers to some alliance among the upper classes, 
jHobably at the expense of the masses. That surely can never be 
the idea of the Congress and if it favours it, it betrays the interests 
it has claimed to represent, and loses the very reason for its exis- 
tence. The essence of a joint popular front must be uncompromis- 
ing opposition to imperialism, and the strength of it must inevitably 
come from the active participation of the peasantry and 
workers. 

Perhaps you have wondered at the way I have dealt at 
some length with the background of international affairs and not 
touched so far the immediate problems that fill your minds. You 
may have grown impatient. But I am convinced that the only 
right wav of looking at our own problem is to see them in their 
proper place in a world setting. I am convinced that there is 
intimate connection between world events, and our 
national problem is but a part of the world problem 
of capitalist-imperialism. To look at each event apart from 
the others and without understanding the connection between them 
must lead us to the formation of erratic and erroneous views. Look 
at the vast panorama of world change to-day, where mighty forces 
are at grips with each other and dreadful war darkens the horizon — 
subject peoples struggling for freedom and imperialism crushing 
them down ; exploited classes facing their exploiters and seeking 
freedom and equality. Italian imperialism bombing and 
killing the brave Ethiopians ; Japanese imperialism continuing 
its aggression in North China and Mongolia ; British imperialism 
piously objecting to other countries mis-bchaving, yet carrying on 
in much the same way in India and the Frontier ; and behind it all 
a decaying economic order which intensifies all these conflicts. Gan 
we not see an organic connection in all these various phenomena ? 

Let us try to develop the historic sense so that we 
can view current events in proper perspective and 
understand their real significance. Only then can 
we appreciate the march of history and keep step 
with it. 

I realise that in this address I am going a little beyond the 
usual beat of the Congress President. But I do not want you to 
have me under any false pretences and we must have perfect 
frankness with each other. Most of you must know my vie>^ on 
social and economic matters, for I have often given expression to 
them. Yet you chose me as President. I do not take that choice 
to mean an endorsement by you all, or by a majority, of those 
yiews, but I take it that this does mean that those views are spread- 
ing in India and that most of you will be indulgent in considering 
them at least. 
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• , I pm convinced that the only key to the solutiox 
of the .world’s problems and of tndia’s problexot 
lieS:in socialism, and when I use this word! do cc 
not in a va^e humanitartan way but in the sdentfdc, 

economic sense. Socialism is, however, something even more 
than ^ economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and a^such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, the 
vast unemplovment, the degradation and the subj^^ction of the 
Indian people except through socialism. That involves vast and 
reyolutipnarv changes in our political and social structure, the 
ending of vested interests in land and industry^ as well as the 
feudal and autocratic Indian States svstem. That means the ending 
of private propertv, except in a restricted sense, and the replace- 
ment of the present profit svstem by a higher ideal of co-operative 
service.. It means ultimately a change in our instincts, habits and 
desires. In short, it means a new civilization, radically different 
from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse we can have of 
this new riviUzation in the territories of the U. S. S. R. Much has 
happened there which has pained me greativ and with which I 
disagree, but I look upon that great and fascinating unfolding of 
a new order and a new civilization as the most promising feature 
of our dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is 
laryely hecsiise of Soviet Russia and what it has 
done, and I am convinced that, if some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilization 
will spread to other lauds and put an end to the 
wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds. 

I do not know how or when this new order will come to . 
India. I imagine that every country will fashion it after its own ' 
wav and fit it in with its national genius. But the essential basis 
of that order must remain and be a link in the world order that 
will emerge out of the present chaos. 

Socialism is thus for me not merely an economic doctrine 
which I favour, it is a vital creed which I hold with all mv head 
and heart. I work for Indian independence because the national- 
ist in me cannot tolerate alien domination ; I work for it even 
more because for me it is the incritablc step to social and economic 
change. I should like the Congress to become a socialist organi- 
zation and to join hands with the other forces that in the world 
arc working for the new civilization. But I realize that the 
majority in the Congress, as it is constituted to-dav, mav not be 
prepared to go thus far. We are a nationalist organization and wc 
think and work on the nationalist plan. It is evident enough 
now that this is too narrow even for the limited objective of 
political independence and so we talk of the masses and their 
cconoipic needs. But still most of us hesitate, because of our 
natiionalist background, to take a step which might frighten away 
sp9>c. vested interests. Most of those interests arc already rang^ 
against us and we can expect little from them except opposition 
even in the political struggle. 
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Mu^ as I wish for the advancement of socialism in 
coun^, I have no desire to force the issue in the Congress ijind 
tiierehy. cfeajte difficulties in the way of our struggle for indepeii* 
dence. I shill co-operate gladly and with all the strength in toe 
with all those' who work for independence even though they do 
not a^e with the socialist solution. But I shall do so stating my 
position frankly and hoping in course of time to convert the 
Congress and the country to it, for only thus can I sec it achieving 
in<iependcncc. It should surely be possible for all of us who 
believe in independence to join our ranks together even though 
we might differ on the social issue. The Congress has been in the 
past a broad front representing various opinions joined together 
by that common bond. It must continue as such even though 
the difference of those opinions becomes more marked. 

How does socialism fit in with the present 
ideology of the Congress P I do not think it does. 
I believe in the rapid industrialization of the country 
and only thus I think will the standards of the 
people rise substantially and poverty be combatted. 

Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in the past with the khadi 
programme and I hope to do so in the future because I believe 
the khadi and village industries have a dehnite place in our present 
economy. They have a social, a political and an economic value 
which is difficult to measure but which is apparent enough to those 
who have studied their effects. But I look upon them more as 
temporary expedients of a transition stage rather than as solutions 
of our vital problems. That transHion stage might be a long one, 
and in a country like India, village industries might well play 
an important, though subsidiary, role even after the development 
of industrialism. But though I co-operate in the village industries 
programme, my ideologic approach to it differs considerably from 
that of many others in the Congress who are opposed to industriali- 
zation and socialism. 

The problem of untouchability and the Harijans 
again can be approached in different ways. For a 
socialist it presents no difficulty, for under socialism 
there can be no such differentiation or victimization. 
Economically speaking, the Harijans have consti- 
tuted the landless proletariat and an economic 
solution removes the social barriers that custom 
and tradition have raised. 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying your 
minds — the new Act passed by the British Parliament and our 
policy in regard to it. This Act has come into being since the 
last Congress met, but even at that time we had a foretaste of it 
in the shape of the White Paper, and I know of no abler analysis 
of those proviadns than that contained in the presidential address 
of my predecessor in this high office. The Congress rejected that 
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I I pm convinced that the only key to the solution 
pf tbe .world’s problems and of India’s probleins 
1i0s, In socialism, and when t use this word Tdoso 
not in a vasrue humanitarian way but in the scientific* 
economic sense. Socialism is, however, something even more 
than economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and a^such 
also it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the poverty, the 
vast uncmplo^TTicnt, the degradation and the subjection of the 
Tndi^P people except through socialism. That involves vast and 
.reyolutipnarv changes in our political and social structure, the 
ending of vested interests in land and industr\% as well as the 
feudal and autocratic Indian States svstem. That means the ending 
of private propertv, except in a restricted sense, and the replace- 
ment of the present profit svstem by a higher ideal of co-operative 
service.. It means ultimately a change in our instincts, habits and 
desires. In short, it means a new civilization, radically different 
from the present capitalist order. Some glimpse we can have of 
this new civilization in the territories of the U. S. S. R. Much has 
happened there which has pained me greatlv and with which I 
disagree, but I look upon that great and fascinating unfolding of 
a new order and a new civilization as the most promising feature 
©four dismal age. If the future is full of hope it is 
lartrely heesuse of Soviet Russia and what it has 
done, aud I am convinced that, if some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilization 
will spread to other lauds and put an end to the 
wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds. 

I do not know how or when this new order will come to . 
India. I imagine that every country will fashion it after its own ' 
wav and fit it in with its national genius. But the essential basis 
of that order must remain and be a link in the world order that 
will emerge out of the present chaos. 

Socialism is thus for me not merely an economic doctrine 
which I favour, it is a vital creed which I hold with all mv head 
and heart. I work for Indian independence because the national- 
ist in me cannot tolerate alien domination ; I work for it even 
more because for me it is the inevitable step to social and economic 
change. I should like the Congress to become a socialist organi- 
zation and to join hands with the other forces that in the world 
are working for the new civilization. But I realize that the 
majority in the Congress, as it is constituted to-dav, mav not be 
prepared to go thus far. We are a nationalist organization and wc 
think and work on the nationalist plan. It is evident enough 
now that this is too narrow even for the limited objective of 
political independence and so wc talk of the masses and their 
econoipic needs. But still most of us hesitate, because of our 
nati^onalist background, to take a step which might frighten away 
sp];ne vested interests. Most of those interests arc already rang^^ 
against us and wc can expect little from them cxccp}: opposiribn 
even in the political struggle. 
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INIuch as I wish for the advancement of socialiifm in 
countfy, , I have no desire to fprce the issue in the Cong^ss 
ierety, cVcajtc difficulties in the way of our struggle for indepen- 
dence. J sh^l co-operate gladly and with all the strength in tne 
with all those who work for independence even though they do 
not agree with the socialist solution. But I shall do so stating my 
position frankly and hoping in course of time to convert the 
Congress and the country to it, for .only thus can I see it achieving 
independence. It should surely be possible for all of us who 
believe in independence to join our ranks together even though 
we might differ on the social issue. The Congress has been in the 
past a broad front representing various opinions joined together 
by that common bond. It must continue as such even though 
the difference of those opinions becomes more marked. 

How does socialism fit in with the present 
ideology of the Congress ? I do not think it does. 
I believe in the rapid industrialization of the country 
and only thus I think will the standards of the 
people rise substantially and poverty be combatted. 

Yet I have co-operated whole-heartedly in the past with the khadi 
programme and I hope to do so in the future because I believe 
the khddi and village industries have a definite place in our present 
economy. They have a social, a political and an economic value 
which is difficult to measure but which is apparent enough to those 
who have studied their effects. But I look upon them more as 
temporary expedients of a transition stage rather than as solutions 
of our vital problems. That transition stage might be a long one, 
and in a country like India, village industries might well play 
an important, though subsidiary, role even after the development 
of industrialism. But though I co-operate in the village industries 
programme, my ideologic approach to it differs considerably from 
that of many others in the Congress who are opposed to industriali- 
zation and socialism. 

The problem of untouchability and the Harijans 
again can be approached in different ways. For a 
socialist it presents no difllculty, for under socialism 
there can be no such differentiation or victimization. 
Economically speaking, the Harijans have consti- 
tuted the landless proletariat and an economic 
solution removes the social barriers that custom 
and tradition have raised. 

I come now to a question which is probably occupying your 
minds — the new Act passed by the British Parliament and our 
policy in regard to it. This Act has come into being since the 
last Congress met, but even at that time we had a foretaste of it 
in th^ shiipe of the White Paper, and I know of no abler analyw 
of those provmons than that contained in the presidential addltess 
of my predecessor in this high office. The Congress rejected that 
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[Mroposed constitution and resolved to have nothii^ to do with it. 
The new Act, as is well known, is an even mere retrograde measure 
and has been condemned by even the most moderate and cautious 
of our pxditicians. If we rejected the White Paper, what then are 
we to do with this new charter of slavery, to strengthen the bonds 
of imperialist domination and to intensify the exploitation of our 
masses ? And even if we forget its content for a while, can we 
forget the insult and injury that have accompanied it, the con> 
temptuom defiance of our wishes, the suppression of civil liberties 
and the widespread repression that has been our normal lot ? If 
they had offered to us the crown of heaven with this accompani- 
ment and with dishonour, would we not have spumed it as 
inconsistent with our national honour and self-respect ? What then 
of this ? 

A charter of slavery is no law for the slave, 
and though we may perforce submit for a while to 
it and to the humiliation of ordinances and the like, 
inherent in that enforced submission is the right 
and the desire to rebel against it and to end it. 

Our lawyers have examined this new constitution and have 
condemned it. But constitutions arc something much more than 
legal documents. “ The real constitution,” said Ferdinand 
Lassalle, consists of “ the actual relationships of power,” and the 
working of this power we see even to-day, after the Act has been 
passed. That is the constitution we have to face, not the fine 
phrases which are sometimes presented to us, and we can only deal 
with it with the strength and power generated by the people of 
the country. 

To this Act our attitude can only be one of uncompromising 
hostility and a constant endeavour to end it. How can we 
do this ? 

Since my return from Europe I have had the advantage of 
full and frank discussion with my colleagues of the Working 
Committee. All of us have agreed that the Act has to be rejected 
and combatted, but all of us have not been able to agree to the 
manner of doing so. We have pulled together in the past and I 
earnestly hope that we shall do so in the future, but in order to do 
so effectively we must recognise that there are marked differences 
in our outlooks. I do not yet know, as I write, what the final 
recommendation of the Working Committee will be on this issue. 
I can only, therefore, venture to put before you my own personal 
views on the subject, not knowing how far they represent the views 
of Congressmen. I should like to make it clear, however, in fair- 
ness to my old colleagues of the Working Conunittee, that the 
majority of them do not agree with all the views I am going to ex- 
press. But whether we agree or disagree, or whether we agree to 
differ, there is a strong desire on our part to condpue to co-operate 
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togethdr, laying stress on our many points of agreement rather than 
on the differences. That is the right course for us and, as a demo* 
cratic organization, that is the only course open to us. 

I think that under the circumstences, we have no choice but to 
contest the elections to the new provincial legislatures, in the event of 
their taking place. We should seek election on the basis of a detailed 
political and economic programme, with our demand for a Constituent 
Assembly in the forefront. 1 am convinced that the only solution of 
our political and communal problems will come through such an 
Assembly, provided it is elected on an adult franchise and a mass basis . 
That As^mbly will not come into existence till at least a semi-revolu- 
tionary situation has been created in this country, and actual relation- 
ships of power, apart from paper constitution, are such that the people 
of India can make their will felt. When that will happen I cannot 
say, but the world is too much in the grip of dynamic ibrees to-day to 
admit of static conditions in India or elsewhere for long. We may 
thus have to face this issue sooner than we might expect. But, obvi- 
ously, a Constituent Assembly will not come through the new Act or 
the new legislatures. Yet we must press this demand and keep it 
before our country and the world, so that when the time comes wc 
may be ripe for it. 

A Constituent Assembly is the only proper and democratic 
method for the framing of our constitution, and for its delegates 
then to negotiate a treaty with the representatives of the British 
Government. But wc cannot go to it with blank minds in the hope 
that something good will emerge out of it. Such an Assembly, in 
order lo be fruitful, must have previous thought behind it and a 
definite scheme put forward by an organised group. The actual 
details, as to how the Assembly is to be convened, must depend on 
the circumstances then existing and need not trouble us now. But 
it will be our function as the Congress, to know exactly what we art 
after, to place this clearly and definitely before ttic Assembly, and to 
press for its acceptance. 

One of the principal reasons for our seeking 
election wUl be to carry the message of the Congress 
to the millions of voters and to the scores of millions 
of the disfranchised, to acquaint them with our 
future programme and policy, to make the masses 
realize that we not only stand for them but that we 
are of them and seek to co-operate with them in 
removing their social and economic burdens. Our appeal 
and message will not be limited to the voters, for we must remember 
that hundreds of millions are disfranchised and they need our help 
most for, they are at the bottom of the social ladder and suffer most 
from exploitation. We have seen in the past widespread official 
interference in the elections ; we shall have to face that, as well as 
the rich and monied ranks of the reactionaries. But the real danger 
will come from our toning down our programme and policy in 
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q i y j l i fer to win over the hesitating and compromising gro.u]:».anfi ..indi> 
vkluais. If we compromise on principles, we shall lall.^tweqn two 
stools and deserve our fall. The only right way and .thc. opjy, sale 
way is to stand four-square on our own programme and to compro- 
mise with no one who has opposed the national struggle for.: freedom 
in the past, or who is in any way giving support to British 
Imperialism. 

• • I 

. When we have survived the election, what then arc we (o do ? 
Office or no office ? A secondary matter perhaps, and , yet , behind 
that issue lie deep questions of principle and vital differences of out- 
look, and a decision on that, either way, has far-reachii^ consequen- 
ces. Behind it lies, somewhat hidden, the question of independence 
itself and whether we seek revolutionary changes in India or are 
working for petty reforms under the aegis of British imp^ialism. 

go back again in thought to the clash of ideas 
wliich preceded the changes in the Congress in 1920. 
We made a choice then deliberately and with . deter- 
mination discarded the old sterile creed of 
reformism. Are we to go back again to that blind 
and suffocating lane after all these years of brave 
endeavour, and to wipe out the memory of what we 
have done and achieved and suffered ? That is the 
issue and let none of us lorget it when we have to give ouT decision. 
In this India, crying aloud for radical and fundamental: change, 
in this world pregnant with revolutionary and dynamic possibility, 
arc we to forget our mission and our historic destiny, and slide back 
to static futility ? And if some of us feel tired and hunger for rest and 
quiet, do we imagine that India’s masses will follow our lead, when 
elemental forces and economic necessity are driving them to their 
inevitable goal ? If we enter thve back waters, others will take our 
place on the bosom of the flowing stream and will dare o take the 
rapids and ride the toirent. 

How has this question arisen ? If we express our hostility to 
the Act and reject the entire scheme, does it not follow logically that 
we should have nothing to do with the working of it and should 
prevent its functioning, in so far as we can ? To accept office and 
ministry, under the conditions of the Act, is to negative our rejection of 
it and to stand self-condemned. National honour and self-respect 
cannot accept this position, for it would inevitably mean our co- 
operation in some measure with the repressive apparatus of imperial- 
ism, and we would become partners in this repression and in the ex- 
ploitation of our people. Of course, we would try to champion the 
rights of the people and would protect against repression, but as 
ministers under the Act, we could do very little to give relief, and we 
would have to share responsibility for the administration with the 
apparatus of imperialism, for the deficit budgets, for the suppression 
of labour and the peasantry. It is always dangerous tO 
assume responsibility without power, even in de- 
mocratic countries ; it will be far worse with this un- 
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dcfmOcratic constitution, hedged in with safeguards 
and resetved powers and mortgaged funds, where 
we have to follow the rules and regulations of our 
Opponents’ making. Imperialism sometimes talks bt co- 
operation but the kind ot co-operation it wants is usually known as 
surrender, and the ministers who accept office will have to do so at 
the price of surrcrider of much that they might have stood fbr in 
public. That is a humiliating position which $eif-respect itself 
should prevent one from accepting. For our great national organi- 
zation to be party to it is to give up the very basis and background 
of bur existence. 

Self-respect apart, common sense tells us that we can lose 
much and gam little by acceptance of office in terms of the Act. 
We cannot get much out of it, or else our criticism of the Act itself 
is wrong, and we know that it w not so. I’he big things lor which 
we stand will fade into the background and petty issues will absorb 
our attention and we shall lose ourselves in compromises and com- 
munal tangles, and dissillusion with us will spread over the land. 
If we have a majority, and only then c.m the question of acceptance 
of office arise, we shall be in a position to dominate the situation 
and to prevent reactionaries and imperialists Irom prolitting by 
it. Office will not add to our. real strength, it will only weaken 
us by making us responsible for many things that we utterly 
dislike. 

Again, if we are in a minority, the question of 
office aoes not arise. It may be, however, that we 
are on the verge of a majority and with the co- 
operation of other individuals and groups we can 
obtain office. There is nothing inherently wrong in 
our acting together with others on specific issues of 
civil liberty or economic or other demands, provi- 
ded we do not compromise on any principle. But I 

can imagine few things more dangerous and more likely to injure 
us than the acceptance of office on the sufferance of others. That 
would be an intolerable position 

It is said that our chances at the elections would increase if we 
announced that we were prepared to accept offices and ministries. 
Perhaps that might be so, for all manner of other people, eager for 
the spoils and patronage that office gives, would then hurry to join 
us. Does any Congressman imagine that this would be desirable 
development or that we would gain strength thereby ? Again it 
is said that more voters would vote for us it they knew that we 
were going to form ministries. That might happen if we deluded 
them with false promises of what we might do lor them within the 
Act ; but a quick nemesis would follow our failure to give effect- to 
those promises, and failure would be inevitable if the promises were 
worth while. 
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Thcare is only one scra^ht course open to us» to go to the 
people with our programme and make it clear to them that we can-- 
not give effect to the major items in it under present conditions, 
and, therefore, while wcusc the platform of the legislatures to 
press that pre^ramme, we seek to end these imperialist bodies by 
creating deaduKks in them when we are in a position to do. Those 
d4eadlo^ ^ould preferably take place on those progranunes so 
that the masses might learn how ineffective for their purposes are 
these fegislatureif. 

One fact is sometimes forgotten — the provision for second 
chambers in many of the provinces. These chambers will be reac- 
tionary and will be exploited by the Governor to check any forward 
tendencies in the lower house. They will make the position 
of a minister, who seeks advance, even more difficult and 
unenviable. 

Some people have suggested, though their voices are liushcd 
iK)w, that provincial autonomy might be given on this office issue 
and each Provincial Congress Committee should be empowered to 
decide it for its own province. An astonishing and fatal suggestion 
playing into the hands of our imperialist rulers. We Who have 

[allured for Indian unity can never be parties to 
any proposal which tends to lessen that unity. That 
way lies disaster and a disruption of the forces 
working for freedom. If we agree to this, why the nshould 
we also not agree to the communal issue being decided provin- 
daily, or many other issues, where individual provinces mighi 
think differently ? First issues will sink into the ba<'kground, 
independence itself will fade away, and the narrowest provincial- 
ism raise its ugly head. Our policy must be uniform for the whole 
of India, and it must place first thingsfirs!, and independence is 
the first thing of all. 

Therefore I am convinced that for the Congress to favour the 
acceptance of oflice, or even to hesitate and waver about it, would 
be a vital error. It will be a pit from which it would be difficult 
for us to come out. Practical statesmanship is against it, as well 
as the traditions of the Congress and the mentality we have sought 
to develop in the people. Psychologically, any such lead might 
have disastrous consequences. If we stand for revolutionary changes, 
as wc do, we have to cultivate a revolutionary mentality among 
our people, and anything that goes against it is harmful to our 
cause. 


This psychological aspect is important. We must never forget, 
and never delude our masses into imagining, that we can get ans. 
real power or real freedom through working these Icgislaturcy 
We may use them certainly to advance our cause to some extent 
but the burden of the struggle for freedom must fall on the masses, 
and primarily, therefore, our effective work must lie outside these 
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legislatures. Strength will come from the masses and from oxxv 
work among them and our organization of them. 

Of secondary importance though the work in the legislature 
is, we may not treat it casually and allow it to become a hindrance 
to our other work. Therefore, it is necessary for the Gongiress, 
through its executive, to have direct control over the elections and 
the programme placed before the countt:y, as well as 
the activity in the legislatures. Such control will inevitably be 
exercised through committees and boards appointed for the pur- 
pose, but the continued existence of semi-autonomous parliamen- 
tar>^ boards seems to be undesirable. Provision should also be 
made for a periodical review of all such activities so that Gon- 
gressmen in general and the country should keep in touch with them 
and should influence them. 

We have considered the provincial elections which, it is said, 
may take place early next year. The time is far off yet and it is 
by no means impossible that these elections may not take place for 
a much longer time, or may not take place at all, and the new 
Act may take its rightful place in oblivion. Much may happen in 
the course of the next year, and war is ever on the horizon, to upset 
the schemes and time-tables of our rulers. But we cannot speculate 
on this and we have to make provision for contingencies. That 
decision might even have been delayed, but dangerous and com- 
promising tendencies seek to influence Congress policy, and the 
Congress cannot remain silent when the issue is raised and its 
whole future is in the balance. 

The ^provincial legislatures may come, but few persons, I 
imagine, are confident about the coming of the federal part of 
this unholy structure. So far as we are concerned wc shall fight 
against it to our utmost strength, and the primary object of our 
creating deadlock in the provinces and making new Act difficult 
of functioning, is to kill the Federation. With the Federation 
dead, the provincial end of the Act will also go 
and leave the slate clean for the people of India to 
write on. That writing, whatever it be, can never 
admit the right of Indian States to continue as feudal 
and autocratic monarchies. They have long survived their 
day, propped up by an alien power, and have become the stran- 
gest anomalies in a changing world. The future has no place for 
autocracy or feudalism ; a free India cannot tolerate the subjec- 
tion of many of our children and the ir deprivation of human rights, 
nor can it ever agree to a dissection of its body and a cutting up 
of its limbs. If we stand for any human, political, social or econo- 
mic right for ourselves, we stand for those identical rights for the 
people of the States. 

I have referred to the terrible suppression of civil liberties 
by the British Government in India. But in the States matters 
are even worse, and though we know that the real power 
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behind those States is that of British imperialism, this tragic sup- 
pression of our brothers by their own countrymen is of painful 
significance. Indian rulers and their ministers have acted increas- 
ingly in the approved fascist manner, and their record during the 
past few years especially has been one of aggressive opposition to 
our national demands. States, which are considered advanced, 
ban the Congress organization and offer insult to our national 
flag, and decree new laws to suppress the Press. What shall we 
say of the more backward and primitive States ? 

There is one more matter concerning the Constitution Act 
which has given rise to much controversy. This is the communal 
decision. Many people have condemned it strongly and, I think 
rightly, few have a good word for it. My own view-point is, 
however, somewhat different from that of others. I am not concern- 
ed so much with what it gives to this group or that, but more so 
with the basic idea behind it. It seeks to divide India into nume- 
rous separate compartments, chiefly on a religious basis, and thus 
makes the development of democracy and economic policy very 
difficult. Indeed the communal decision and democracy can never 
go together. We have to admit that, under present circumstances, 
and so long as our politics are dominated by middle class elements, 
we cannot do away with communalism altogether. But to make 
a necessary exception in favour of our Muslim or Sikh friends is 
one thing, to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups 
and thus to divide up the electoral machinery and the legislature 
into many compartments, is a far more dangerous proposition. If 
we wish to function democratically the proposed communal arrange- 
ment will have to go, and I have no doubt that it \fill go. But it 
will not go by the methods adopted by the aggressive opponents of 
the decision. These methods result inevitably in perpetuating the 
decision, for they help in continuing a situation which prevents 
any reconsideration. 

I have not been enamoured of the past Congress policy in 
regard to the communal question and its attempts to m^e pacts 
and compromises. Yet essentially I think it was based on a sound 
instinct. First of all the Congress always put independence first 
and other questions, including the communal one, second, and 
refused to allow any of those other questions to take pride of place. 
Secondly, it argued that the communal problem had arisen from a 
certain set of circumstances which enabled the third party to 
exploit the other two. In order to solve it, one had either to get 
rid of the third party (and that meant independence), or get rid 
of that set of circumstances, which meant a friendly appoach by 
the parties concerned and an attempt to soften the prejudice and 
fear that filled them. Thirdly, that the majority community must 
show generosity in the matter to allay the fear and suspicion that 
minorities, even though unreasonably, might have. 

That analysis is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add 

that, in my opinion, a real solution of the problem 
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will only come when economic issues, affecting . alV 
religious groups and cutting across commun.^ 
boundaries, arise. Apart from the upper middle clashes} wno^ 
live in hopes of office and patronage, the masses and the lo\y^ 
middle classes have to face identical and economic problems. It ^ is 
odd and significant that all the communal demands of any group, of 
which so much is heard, have nothing whatever to do with these 
problems of the masses and the lower middle classes. 

It is significant that the principal communal leaders, Hindu 
or Muslim or others, are political reactionaries, quite apart from 
the communal question. It is sad to think how they have sided 
with British imperialism in vital matters, how they have given 
their approval to the suppression of civil liberty, how daring these 
years of agony they sought to gain narrow profit for their group 
at the expense of the larger cause of freedom. With them there 
can be no co-operation, for that would mean co-operation with 
reaction. But I am sure that with the larger misses and the 
middle classes, who may have temporarily been led away by the 
spacious claims of their communal leaders, there must be the 
fullest co-operation, and out of that co-operation will come a fairer 
solution of this problem. 

I am afraid I cannot get excited over this communal issue, 
important as it is temporarily. It is after all a side issue and it 
can have no real importance in the larger scheme of things. Thdsfe 
who think of it as the major issue, think in terms of British impcK&l- 
ism continuing permanently in this country. Without that bas^is 
of thought, they would not attach so much importance to one *bf 
its inevitable off-shoots. I have no such fear and so my vision of 
a future India contains neither imperialism nor communalism. 

Yet the present difficulty remains and has to be faced. Espe- 
cially our sympathy must go to the people of Bengal who have 
suffered most from these communal decisions, as well as from the 
heavy hand of the Government. Whenever opportunity offei's 
to improve their situation in a friendly way, we must seize it. But 
always the background of our action must be the national 
struggle for independence and the social freedom of the masses. 

I have referred previously to the growing divorce between our 
organization and the masses. Individually many of us still have 
influence with the masses and our word carries weight with them 
and who can measure the love and reverence of India’s millions for 
our leader, Gandhiji ? And yet organizationally wc have lost that 
intimate touch that we had. The social reform activities* of ♦the 
khadi and village industries and Harijan organizations keep laiige 
numbers of our comrades in touch wiih the masses and those contacts 
bear fruit. But they are essentially non-political and so, politically, 
wc have largely lost touch. There are many reasons for th» and 
some are beyond our control. Our present Congress Constitution 
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behind those States is that of British imperialism, this tragic sup« 
pression of our brothers by their own countrymen is of painful 
significance. Indian rulers and their ministers have acted increas- 
ingly in the approved fascist manner, and their record during the 
past few years especially has been one of aggressive opposition to 
our national demands. States, which are considered advanced, 
ban the Congress organization and offer insult to our national 
flag, and decree new laws to suppress the Press. What shall we 
say of the more backward and primitive States ? 

There is one more matter concerning the Constitution Act 
which has given rise to much controversy. This is the communal 
decision. Many people have condemned it strongly and, I think 
rightly, few have a good word for it. My own view-point is, 
however, somewhat different from that of others. I am not concern- 
ed so much with what it gives to this group or that, but more so 
with the basic idea behind it. It seeks to divide India into nume- 
rous separate compartments, chiefly on a religious basis, and thus 
makes the development of democracy and economic policy very 
difficult. Indeed the communal decision and democracy can never 
go together. We have to admit that, under present circumstances, 
and so long as our politics arc dominated by middle class elements, 
we cannot do away with communalism altogether. But to make 
a necessary exception in favour of our Muslim or Sikh friends is 
one thing, to spread this evil principle to numerous other groups 
and thus to divide up the electoral machinery and the legislature 
into many compartments, is a far more dangerous proposition. If 
we wish to function democratically the proposed communal arrange- 
ment will have to go, and I have no doubt that it Will go. But it 
will not go by the methods adopted by the aggressive opponents of 
the decision. These methods result inevitably in perpetuating the 
decision, for they help in continuing a situation which prevents 
any reconsideration. 

I have not been enamoured of the past Congress policy in 
regard to the communal question and its attempts to m^e pacts 
and compromises. Yet essentially I think it was based on a sound 
instinct. First of all the Congress always put independence first 
and other questions, including the communal one, second, and 
refused to allow any of those other questions to take pride of place. 
Secondly, it argued that the communal problem had arisen from a 
certain set of circumstances which enabled the third party to 
exploit the other two. In order to solve it, one had cither to get 
rid of the third party (and that meant independence), or get rid 
of that set of circumstances, which meant a friendly appoach by 
the parties concerned and an attempt to soften the prejudice and 
fear that filled them. Thirdly, that the majority community must 
show generosity in the matter to allay the fear and suspicion that 
minorities, even though unreasonably, might have. 

That analysis is, I think, perfectly sound. I would add 
that, in my opinion, a real solution of the problem 
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will only come when economic issues, affecting . aU- 
religious groups and cutting across oommuhj^ 
boundaries, arise- Apart from the upper middle classy, Vho' 
live in hopes of office and patronage, the masses and the lov^cr 
middle classes have to face identical and economic problems. It ,.is 
odd and significant that all the communal demands of any group, of 
which so much is heard, have nothing whatever to do with these 
problems of the masses and the lower middle classes. 

It is significant that the principal communal leaders, Hindu 
or Muslim or others, are political reactionaries, quite apart from 
the communal question. It is sad to think how they have sid^ 
with British imperialism in vital matters, how they have given 
their approval to the suppression of civil liberty, how during these 
years of agony they sought to gain narrow profit for their group 
at the expense of the larger cause of freedom. With them there 
can be no co-operation, for that would mean co-operation with 
reaction. But I am sure that with the larger masses and the 
middle classes, who may have temporarily been led away by the 
spacious claims of their communal leaders, there must be the 
fullest co-operation, and out of that co-operation will come a fairer 
solution of this proljlem. ■ ■ 

I am afraid I cannot get excited over this communal issue, 
important as it is temporarily. It is after all a side issue ' and it 
can have no real importance in the larger scheme of things. Thdsfe 
who think of it as the major issue, think in terms of British impeHal- 
ism continuing permanently in this country. Without that ba^is 
of thought, they would not attach so much importance to one 'of 
its inevitable off-shoots. I have no such fear and so my vision of 
a future India contains neither imperialism nor communalism. 

Yet the present difficulty remains and has to be faced. Espe- 
cially our sympathy must go to the people of Bengal who have 
suffered most from these communal decisions, as well as from the 
heavy hand of the Government. Whenever opportunity offers 
to improve their situation in a friendly way, we must seize it. But 
always the background of our action must be the national 
struggle for independence and the social freedom of the masses. 

I have referred previously to the growing divorce between our 
organization and the masses. Individually many of us still have 
influence with the masses and our word carries weight with them 
and who can measure the love and reverence of India’s millions . for 
oim leader, Gandhiji ? And yet organizationally we have lost that 
intimate touch that we had. The social reform activities of *the 
khadi and village industries and Harijan organizations keep la%c 
numbers of our comrades in touch with the masses and those contacts 
bear fruit. But they are essentially non-political and so, politically, 
wc have largely lost touch. There are many reasons for this- and 
some are beyond our control. Our present Congress Constitution 
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i’a, I feel, not helpful in developing these contacts or in encotuag- 
ilig enough the democratic spirit in its primary committees. Tliese 
Committees are practically rolls of voters who meet only to elect 
delegates or representatives, and take no part in discussion or the 
fmmation of policy. 

It is interesting to read in that monumental and impressive 
record, Webb’s new book on Russia, how the whole Soviet structure 
is based on a wide and living democratic foundation. Russia is 
not supposed to be a democratic country after the 
western pattern, and yet we find the essentials of 
democracy present in far greater degree amongst 
them than anywhere else. The six hundred thousand 
towns and villages there have a vast democratic organization, each 
with its own, Soviet, constantly discussing, debating, criticizing, 
helping in the formulation of policy, electing representatives to 
higher committees. This organization of citizens covers the entire 
|M>pulation over 1 8 years of age. There is yet another vast orga- 
■liteatipn of the people as producers, and a third, equally vast, as 
c.onsumcrs. And thus scores of millions of men and women arc 
constantly taking part in the discussion of public affairs and actually 
in the administration of the country. There has been no such 
ptaclical application of the democratic process in history. 

. All this is of course utterly beyond us, for it requires a change 
in the political and economic structure and much else before we can 
qgperiraent that way- But we can profit by that example still and 
try in our limited, way to develop democracy in the lowest rungs of 
the Congress ladder and make the primary committee a living 
organization. ; 

An additional method for us to increase our contacts with the 
masses is to organise them as producers and then affiliate such orga- 
nizations to the Ctmgress or have full co-operation between the two. 
Such organizations of producers as exist to-day, such as trade unions 
and peasant unions, as well as other anti-imperialist organizations 
could also be brought within this sphere of mutual co-operation for 
? the good of the masses as for the struggle for national freedom. 
Thus Congress could have an individual as well as a corporate 
membership, and retaining its individual character, could influence, 
and be influenced by, other mass elements. 

These are big changes that I have hinted at, and I am by no 
means sure how they can be brought about, or whether it is possible 
to go far in this dir^tion in the near future. Still we must move 
to some extent at least if we arc to have our roots in the soil of 
India and draw life and strength from its millions. The subject is 
fascinating but complicated and can only be tackled by an expert 
),iommittec which,’ I trust, will be appointed on behalf of the 
Congress. The report of that committee must be freely discussed so 
as 10 get 'the wridest backing for it. 
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All this will take us to the next Congress. Meanwhile pei4u^ 
some urgent changes are needed in our constitution to remove 
anomalies and avoid difficulties. Owing to my alwence I 'Jmve Ihti 
little experience of the working of the new constitution and cannot 
make any concrete suggestions. The reduction in the numbers %>f 
delegates and A. I. C. C. members would be, to some extent, ckskr- 
able if there was a background of widespread activity in the primary 
and secondary committees. Without it, it makes us even Ims 
responsive to mass opinion, and, therefore, an increase seems desir- 
able. But the real solution is to increase the interest and day-to-day 
activity of the lower committees. 

I have been told that the manual labour franchise has npt 
been a success and has led to a great deal of evasion. If that is so, 
a change is desirable for a constitution must he such as can be 
worked easily and without subterfuge. 


The Congress is an all-inclusive body and represents many 
interests, but essentially it is a political organization with varidus 
subsidiary and allied organizations, like the Spinners’ Association 
and the Village Industries Association. These allied organizations 
work in the economic field, but they do not seek directly to remove 
the burdens of the peasantry under the present system of land 
tenure. Nor can the Congress, situated as it is, wholly funetion as 
a peasant organization, although in many provinces it has c.spoused 
the cause of the peasantry and brought them much relief. It 

seems to me necessary that the Congress should 
encourage the formation of the peasant unions as 
well as workers’ unions, and co-operate with such 
as already exist, so that the day-to-day struggle of 
themasses might be carried on, on the basis of their 
economic demands and other grievances. This identi- 
fication of the Congress with the economic struggle of the masses 
will bring us nearer to them and nearer to freedom than anything 
else. I would welcome also the organization of other special 
interests, like those of the women, in the general framework of our 
national struggle for freedom. The Congress would be in a position 
to co-ordinate all these vital activities and thus to base itself on the 
widest possible mass foundation. 

There has been some talk of a militant program- 
me and militant action. 1 do not know what 
exactly is meant, but if direct action on a national 
scale or civil disobedience are meant, then I would 
say that I see no near prospect of them. Let us not 
indulge in tall talk before we are ready for big 
action. Our business to-day is to put our house 
in order, to sweep away the defeatist mentality of 
some people and to build up our organization i)^t]| 
its mass affiliations, as well as to work amongst tho 
masses. The time may come, and that soonoi* 
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9ek*hfkps than we expect, when we might be put to 
tSaa test. Let us get ready for that test. Civil dis* 
'obediOnce and the like cannot be switched on and 
•off when we feel like doing so. it depends on many 
* things, some of which are beyond our control, but in these days of 
revblutioriary change and constantly recurring crises in the world, 
events often move faster than we do. We shall not look for oppor- 
trinities. 

f I 

The major problem of India to day is that of the land — of rural 
poverty and unemployment and a thoroughly out-of-date land 
system. A curious combination of circumstances had held back 
Itidia during the past few generations and the political and economic 
^rments it wears no longer fit it and are tom and tattered. In some 
Ways our agrarian conditions are not unlike those of France a 
hundred and fifty years ago prior to the greater revolution. They 
cannot continue so for long. At the same time w’e have become 
parts of international capitalism and we suffer the pains and crises 
.which afflict this decaying system. As a result of these elemental 
urges and conflicts of world forces what will emerge in India none 
-can say. But we can say wdth confidence that the present order 
has reached the evening of its day, and it is up to us to try to mould 
the future as we would like it to be. 

The world is filled with rumours and alarms of war. In 
Abyssinia bloody and cruel war has already gone on for many 
months and wc have watched anew how hungry and predatory 
imperialism behaves in its mad search for colonial domains. We 
have watched also with admiration the brave fight of the Ethiopians 
for their freedom against heavy odds. You will permit me, I feel 
sure, to greet them on your behalf and express our deep sympathy 
for them. Their struggle is something more than a local struggle. 
It is one of the first defective checks by an African people on an 
advancing imperialism and already it has had far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

In the Far East also war hovers on the horizon and we see an 
eastern imperialism advancing methodically and pitilessly over 
ancient China and dreaming of world empire. Imperialism shows 
its claws wherever it may be, in the West or in the East. 

In Europe an aggressive Fascism or Nazism steps continuously 
on the brink of war and vast armed camps arise in preparation for 
*What seems to be the inevitable end of all this. Nations join hands 
to fight other nations, and progressive forces in each country ally 
themselves to fight the Fascist menace. 

Where do we come in in this awful game ? What part shall 
we play in this approaching tragedy ? It is difficult to say. But 
wc must not permit ourselves to be passive tools exploited for 
imperialist ends« It must be our right to say whether wc join a 
war or not, and without that consent there should be no co-opera- 
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tion from us. When the time comes we may have little say in the 
matter, and so it becomes necessary for the Congress to declare 
clearly now its opposition to India’s pardcipation in any imperialist 
war, and every war that will be waged by Imp>erialist Powers will 
be an imperialist war, whatever the excuse put forward might be. 
Therefore, we must keep out of it and not allow Indian lives and 
Indian money to be sacrificed. 

To the prog^ressive forces of the world, to those 
who stand for human freedom and the breaking of 
political and social bonds, we offer our full co- 
operation in their struggle against the imperialism 
and fascist reaction, for we realize that our struggle 
is a common one. Our grievance is not against any people 
or any country as such, and we know that even in imperialist 
England, which throttles us, there are many who do not love im- 
perialism and who stand for freedom. 


During this period of difficulty and storm and stress, inevitably 
our minds and hearts turn to our great leader, who has guided us 
and inspired us by his dynamic personality these many years. Phy- 
sical ill-health prevents him now from taking his full share in public 
activities. Our good wishes go out to him for his rapid and comp- 
lete recovery, and with those wishes is the selfish desire to have him 
back again amongst us. We have differed from him in the past, 
and we shall differ from him in the future about many things, and 
it is right that each one of us should act up to his convictions. But 
the bonds that hold us together are stronger and more vital than our 
differences, and the pledges we took together still ring in our ears. 
How many of us have not that passionate desire for Indian indepen- 
dence and the rising of our poverty-stricken masses which consumes 
him ? Many things he taught us — long years ago it seems now such 
as fearlessness and discipline and the will to sacrifice ourselves for the 
large cause. That lesson may have grown dim but we have not 
forgotten it, nor can we ever forget him who had made us what we 
are and raised India again from the depths. The pledge of indepen- 
dence that we took together still remains to be redeemed, and we 
await again for him to guide us with his wise counsel. 

But no leader, however great he be, can 
shoulder the burden single-handed ; we must all 
share it to the best of our ability and not seek help- 
lessly to rely on others to perform miracles. Lead- 
ers come and go ; many of our best-loved captains 
and comrades have left us all too soon, but India 
goes on and so does India’s struggle for freedom. 
It may be that many of us must su^r still and die 
so that India may live and be free. The promised 
land may yet be far from us and we may have to 
mark wearily through the deserts, but who will take 
away from us that deathless hope which has sur- 
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vived the scaffold and immeasurable snffexina and 
sorrow ; who will dare to crush the splxlt of India 
which has found re«birth again and again after so 
many crucifixions ? 


II 

What The Congress Stands For ? 

(Adopted by the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay 
on August 22, 1936.) 

For more than fifty years the Indian National Congress has 
laboured for the freedom of India, and ever, as its strength grew 
and it came to represent more and more the national urge of the 
Indian people and their desire to put an end to exploitation by 
British Imperialism, it came into conflict with the ruling power. 
During recent years the Congress had led great movements for 
national freedom and has sought to develop sanctions whereby 
such freedom can be achieved by peaceful mass action and the 
disciplined sacrifice and suffering of the Indian people. To the 
lead of the Congress the Indian people have responded in abundant 
measure and thus confirmed their inherent right to freedom. That 
for freedom still continues and must continue till India is 
free and independent. 

These years have seen the development of an economic crisis 
in India and the world which has led to a progressive deterioration 
in the condition of all classes of our people. The poverty-stricken 
masses arc to-day in the grip of an even more abject poverty and 
destitution, and this growing disease urgently and insistently de- 
mands a radical remedy. Poverty and unemployment have long 
been the lot of our peasantry and industrial workers ; to-day they 
cover and crush other classes also — the artisan, the trader, the small 
merchant, the middle-class intelligentsia. For the vast millions of 
our countrymen the problem of achieving national independence 
has become an urgent one, for only independence can give us the 
power to solve our economic and social poblcms and end the 
exploitation of our masses. 

The growth of the national movement and the economic 
struggle has resulted in the intense repression of the Indian people and 
the suppression of civil liberties, and the British Government has 
sought to strengthen the imperialist bonds that envelop India and 
to perpetuate me domination and exploitation of the Indian people 
by enacting the Government of India Act of 1935. 

In the international sphere crisis follows crisis 
in an ever deepening degree and world war looms 
over the horison. The Lucknow Congress called 
the attention of the nation to this grave situation 
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in India and the world, and declared its opposition 
to the participation of India in an imperi^st war 
and its firm resolve to continue the struggle for the 
independence of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirety the constitution imposed 
upon . India by the new Act and declared that no constitution 
imposed by outside authority and no constitution which curtails 
the sovereignty of the people of India, and does not recognise their 
right to shape and control fully their political and economic future, 
can be accepted. Such a constitution, in its opinion, must be based 
on the independence of India as a nation and it can only be framed 
by a Constituent Assembly. 


The Congress has always laid stress on the 
development of the strength of the people and the 
forging of sanctions to enforce the people’s will. 
To this end, it has carried on activities outside the 
legislatures. The Congress holds that real strength 
comes from thus organising and serving the 
masses. 


Adhering to this policy and objective, but in view of the 
present situation and in order to prevent the operation of forces 
calculated to strengthen alien domination and exploitation, the 
Congress decided to contest seats in the coming elections for the 
provincial legislatures. But the purpose of sending Congressmen to 
the legislatures under the new Act is not to co-operate in any way 
with the Act but to combat it and seek to end it. It is to carry 
out, in so far as is possible, the Congress policy of rejection of the 
Act, and to resist British Imperialism in its attemots to strengthen 
its hold on India and its exploitation of the Indian people. In 
the opinion of the Congress, activity in the legislatures should be 
such as to help in the work outside, in the strengthening of the 
people, and in the development of the sanctions which are 
essential to freedom. 

The new legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safeguards 
and special powers for the protection of British and other vested 
interests, cannot yield substantial benefits, and they are totally 
incapable of solving the vital problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. But they may well be used bv British imperialism for its 
own purpose to the disadvantage and injury of the Indian people. 
The Congress representatives will seek to resist this, and to take 
all possible steps to end the various regulations. Ordinances and 
Acts which oppress the Indian people and smother their will to 
fineedom. They will work for the establishment of civil liberty, 
for the release of political prisoners and detenus, and to repair 
the wrongs done to the peasantry and to public institutions in the 
course of the national struggle. 
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The Congress realises that independence can 
not be achieved through these legidatures, nor 
can the problems of poverty and unemployment 
be effectively tackled by them. Nevertheless the 
Congress places its general programme before the 
people of India so that they may know what it 
stands for and what it will try to achieve, when- 
ever it has the power to do so. 

At the Karachi session of the Congress in 1931 the general 
Congress objective was defined in the Fundamental Rights Resolu- 
tion. That general definition still holds. The last five years of 
developing crisis have however necessitated a further consideration 
of the problems of poverty and unemployment and other economic 

I jroblems. Witli a view to this the Lucknow Congress laid particu- 
ar stress on the fact that “ the most important and urgent problem 
of the country is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indeb- 
tedness of the peasantry, fundamentally due to antiquated and 
repressive land tenure and revenue system, and intensified in 
recent years by the great slump in prices of agricultural produce,” 
and called upon the Provincial Congress Committees to frame full 
agrarian programmes. The agrarian programme which will be 
drawn up by the A. I. C. C. on the basis of these provincial pro- 
grammes will be issued later. 

Fending the formulation of a fuller programme 
the Congress reiterates its declaration made at 
Karachi— that it stands for a reform of the system 
of land tenure and revenue and rent, and an equit- 
able adjustment of the burden on agricultural land, 
giving immediate relief to the smaller peasantry by 
a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and 
revenue now paid by them and exempting un- 
economic holdings from payment of rent and 
revenue. 


The question of indebtedness requires urgent consideration 
and the formulation of a scheme including the declaration of a 
moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down of debts and the 
provision for cheap credit facilities by the State. This relief should 
extend to the agricultural tenants, peasant proprietors, small land- 
holders, and petty traders. 

In regard to industrial workers the policy of the Congress is to 
secure to them a decent standard of living, hours of work and con- 
ditions of labour in conformity, as far as the economic conditions in 
the country permit, vdth international standards, suitable machinery 
for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen, 
protection against the economic consequences of old age, sickness 
and unemployment, and the right of workers to form unions and 
to strike for the protection of their interests. 
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already declared that it stands for the 
removal of all sex ^ disabilities whether legal or social or in any 
sphei^ of public activity. It has exproesed itself in favour of mater- 
nity braents and the protection of women workers. The women 
of India have already taken a leading part in the freedom struggle, 
and the Congress looks forward to their sharing, in an equal 
measure with the men of India. 

The stress that the Congress has laid on the 
removal of untouchability and for the social and 
economic uplift of the Harijans and the backward 
classes is well-known. It holds that they should be 
ejiual citizens with others with equal rights in all 
civic matters. 

The encouragement of khadi and village industries has also 
long been a principal plank of the Congress programme. In re- 
gard to the larger industries, protection should be given but the 
rights of the workers and the producers of raw materials should be 
safeguarded, and due regard should be paid to the interests of 
village industries. 


The treatment of political prisoners has long 
been a scandal in India. Every effort should be 
made to improve this and make it humane. It is 
equally necessary to change the whole basis of the 
prison administration so that every prisoner might 
be treated in a humanitarian and rational manner. 

The communal decision, which forms part of the new Act, 
has led to much controversy and the Congress attitude towards 
it has been misunderstood by some people. The rejection in its 
entirety of the new Act by the Congress inevitably involves the 
rejection of the communal decision. Even apart from the Act as a 
whole, the communal decision is wholly unacceptable as being 
inconsistent with independence and the principles of democracy ; it 
encourages fissiparous and disruptive tendencies, hinders the normal 
growth and consideration of economic and social questions, is a 
barrier to national progress, and strikes at the root of Indian unity. 
No community or group in India profits by it in any real sense, 
for the larger injury caused by it to all outweighs the petty benefits 
that some have received. Ultimately it probably injures most 
those groups whom it is meant to favour. The only party that 
profits by it is the third party which rules and exploits us. 

The attitude of the Congress is, therefore, not 
one of indifference or neutrality. It disapproves 
strongly of the communal decision and would like 
to end it. But the Congress has repeatedly laid 
stress on the fact that a satisfactory solution of 
the communal question can come only through the 
goodwill and co-operation of the principal commu- 
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nities concerned. An attempt by one group to get 
some communal favour from the British Govern- 
ment at the expense of another group results in 
an increase of communal tension and the en>loita- 
tion of both groups by the Government. Such a 
policy is har(Uy in keeping with the dignity of 
Indian nationalism ; it does not fit in with the 
struggle for independence. It does not pay either 
party in the long run ; it sidetracks the main issue. 

The Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal with 
the situation created by the communal decision is to intensify our 
struggle for independence and, at the same time, to seek a common 
basis for an agreed solution which helps to strengthen the unity of 
India. The effort of one community only to change the decision in 
the face of the opposition of another community might well result 
in confirming and consolidating that decision, for conflict between 
the two produces the very situation which gives governments a 
chance of enforcing such a decision. The Congress thus is of opinion 
that such one-sided agitation can bear no useful result. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the whole 
communal problem in spite of its importance, has 
nothing to do with the major problems of India— 
poverty and widespread unemployment. It is not 
a religious problem and it affects only a handful of 
people at the top. The peasantry, the workers, 
the traders and merchants and the lower middle 
class of all communities are in no way touched by it 
and their burdens remain. 

The question of accepting ministries or not in the new Icgisla-^ 
tures was postponed for decision by the Lucknow Congress. The A. 
I. C. C. is of opinion that it will be desirable for this decision to be 
taken after the elections. Whatever the decision on this question 
might be, it must be remembered that, in any event, the Congress 
stands for the rejection of the new Act, and for non-co-operation in 
its working. The object remains the same : the ending of the Act. 
With a view to this end every endeavour will be made to prevent 
the introduction and functioning of the federal part of the scheme, 
which is intended to perpetuate the domination of imperialist inte- 
rests and the feudal interests of the States over thei whole country 
and prevents all progress towards freedom. It must be borne in 
mind that the new provincial assemblies will form the electorate 
for the proposed federal central legislature and the composition of 
those provincial legislatures will materially affect the fate of the 
federal constitution. 


We appeal to the country to give every support to the Cong- 
ress in the elections that are coming. National welfare demands 
it. The fight for independence calk for it. The efifectiveness of the 
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work that the Congress members of the legislatures will do will 
depend on their members and their discipline and the backing and 
support that the country gives them. With a clear majority they 
will be in a position to fight the Act and to help effectively in the 
struggle for independence. Every party and group that stands 
aloof from the Congress organisation tends, knowingly or unknowing* 
ly, to become a source of weakness to the nation and a source of 
strength to the forces ranged against it. For the fight for indepen* 
dence a joint front is necessary. The Congress offers that joint 
national front which comprises all classes and communities, bound 
together by their desire to free India, end the exploitation of her 
people, and build up a strong and prosperous and united nation, 
resting on the well-being of the masses. 

With this great and inspiring goal before us, 
for which so many men and women of India have 
suffered and sacrificed their all under the banner of 
the Congress, and for which to-day thousands of 
our countrymen are suffering silently and with 
brave endurance, we call upon our people with full 
hope and confidence, to rally to the cause of the 
Congress, of India, of freedom. 

Ill 

What Nehru Stands For ? 

\lndependence is not enough^ says Nehru, We must have economic 
security for the peasantry. For them freedom means food^ and liberty has no 
meaning without loaves. This is the substance of the presidential address of 
Jawaharlal delivered at the U. P. Conference held at Jhansi on October 27 ^ 
1928. The speech is surcharged with deep patriotic motive^y because the 
city of Jhansi reminded Pandit Nehru of the Rani of Jhansi who fell fighting 
in the Indian Revolution of 1857 y that ‘‘ chip of a girl ” who knew no fear 
and went out to struggle against overwhelming odds for “ the glory of India 
and her womanhood /]” 

For a second time you have done me the honour of making 
me President of this Provincial Conference. Grateful as I am, I 
fully realise that I am here to-day in place of another whom you 
had wisely chosen and than whom you could have had no better 
to guide your deliberations here and your activities in the coming 
year. But to our misfortune, domestic troubles have prevented your 
chosen President from taking its rightful place in the chair here 
to-day and the burden of his work has fallen on me. That burden 
I shall endeavour to discharge here at this conference but you will 
surely join with me in the hope that in the course of the year our 
valiant and great-hearted comrade will take his rightful place at the 
head of the Congress organisation in this province. 
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Five years ago you chose me President and I ventured to say 
to you then that the only possible ideal we could work for was the 
ideal of Complete Independence. Our Conference adopted this 
ideal and recommended to the National Congress likewise. It is 
well to remember thi^ in these days of argument and debate about 
Independence and Dominion Status. The Cry of indepen- 
dence is no new cry in India. From the day that our 
country fell under an alien rule, there have always 
been people who have dreamed of independence, 
struggled and worked for it and sacrificed their 
all for it. What was the great struggle of 1867 but 
a war of independence consecrated by many gallant 
deeds and heroic sacrifices and also darkened by 
misdeeds which brought failure in their train. Here 
in this city of Jhansi the mind dwells lovingly on 
that chip of a girl who knowing no fear, went out to 
struggle and die against overwhelming odds for 
the glory of India and her womanhood- 

As generation has succeeded generation, there has been no 
lack of men and women who have refused to bow their heads and 
bend their knees before the alien ruler. For that disobedience they 
paid a very heavy price, but the gallant stream went on and 
increased in volume. Memories are short and we are apt to forget 
the deeds of the past. But even the present generation in which we 
live has been full enough of golden and inspiring deeds. Were the 
youngmen and old, who faced death and long imprisonment, 
thinking of the mirage of Dominion Status or of full-blooded 
freedom ? 

No living nation under alien rule can ever be at 
peace with its conqueror. For peace means sub- 
mission and submission means the death of all that 
is vital in the nation. And India has shown her 
vitality by the endless sacrifices her sons and 
daughters have made to free her from alien rule. 
India cannot be at peace with England till she has 
attained her freedom- That is the psychological, the 
fundamental reason for our desiring and working for independence. 
This freedom cannot come by our becoming partners, even if that 
were possible, of that imperialist concern which is called the British 
Empire, and we have realised, or ought to realise that imperialism 
and freedom are poles apart. The day England sheds her imperial- 
ism, we shall gladly co-operate with her. But do you see any signs 
of it ? Or are you simple enough to imagine that we can reform 
her from within by first entering her Empire or Commonwealth ? 
England to-day is the arch-priest of imperialism and perhaps the 
worst offenders are those of her Labour Party who have the re- 
markable capacity for combining tall talk about freedom and self- 
determination with full-blooded imperialism. 
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It is not England that is our enemy. It is im- 
perialism and where imperialism is, there we cannot 
willingly remain. 

But you do not require arguments from me in favour of inde- 
pendence. You have been the leaders in this movement inside the 
Congress organisation and you may well take pride in the fact that 
the lead you gave has been followed by the Congress itself. 

We have so far laid stress on political independence. It is 
i:ow time for you to take the lead again and declare what you mean 
by independence. We are told by some people that the Congress 
must not concern itself with matters other than political. But life 
cannot be divided up into compartments, nor indeed can politics 
itself ignore the other functions of society. The problem before us 
is to build a free society and to do ihat you must consider and seek 
to change social and economic conditions. What manner of inde- 
pendence is it which results in starvation for .many and the exploita- 
tion of millions ? Independence must necessarily involve freedom 
from all exploitation and to bring this about you must attack 
everything in your society which helps the exploiter. That is also a 
powerful reason why we cannot be satisfied with Dominion Status, 
for that is bound to result in giving a dominant position to foreign 
capital and foreign capital means foreign exploitation. 

The problem before us is, therefore, two fold, 
firstly to chalk out an economic and social pro- 
gramme which will provide freedom for the masses 
and then to indicate the manner of creating sanc- 
tions to enforce our programme. 

But before we consider the programme let us be clear about our 
aims and our general outlook. Most of us talk about serving the 
masses and relieving their poverty, although wc seldom have any 
but the vaguest of notions as to how to do it. We imagine that 
with the coming of Swaraj^ the masses are bound to benefit. This 
is partly true no doubt, but it is by no means certain that they will 
do so. Our very method of referring to the masses betrays that we 
think ourselves something apart from them. By virtue of our 
intellects or our material possessions we consider ourselves the natural 
leaders of the masses. It is “ we” and the “ masses ” and if any 
conflict arises between the two we naturally attach more importance 
to our own interests. Wc are convinced that we are the chosen of 
the land and on our worthy shoulders has fallen the burden of 
freeing this country and incidentally of bettering our own 
position. 

This is the way we think consciously or unconsciously. It is 
the way of hypocrisy. L et us not talk of serving the masses when 
our principal object is to se rve our own class. Therefore in drawing 
up programmes wc must keep the interests of the masses uppermost 
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and sacrifice everything dse to them. For it is the masses who really 
are the nation. On theil* prosperity depends the prosperity of the 
country. Not only it is just that our programme must keep the 
interests of the masses uppermost, but it is highly necessary and 
expedient from other points of view also. Only thus can we raise 
the sanction which can enforce their will. But to give effect to that 
programme we shall have to subordinate oursdves and give the 
predominant place in our movement to the representatives of the 
masses. Thus only can we make it a real mass movement. Only 
those who are themselves interested in an economic change can 
effectively bring it about. The leadership and effective control of 
the movement must therefore ultimately pass to those who are most 
exploited to-day. They will stumble and fall and make many 
mistakes but they will have the driving force of economic necessity 
behind them and this is bound to carry them to victory. Bereft of 
this driving force, our politics are bound to become as they have, 
indeed, become a jumble of resolutions and processions and shouting 
with no action behind them. Swaraj will not be obtained by scoring 
lawyer’s points or by forensic eloquence. 

I have repeatedly stated that to my thinking the 
only solution for many ills is socialism, SociSism 
therefore must be our aim. Some of you may perhaps 
think, not without reason, that we cannot reach 
it at one bound and it is necessary to have a 
lesser immediate programme. It is not easy to draw 
up this programme at a conference and I would 
earnestly recommend that this conference should 
appoint a committee to do it. I shall merely indicate 
here some important matters which should be 
considered for inclusion in the conference. 

Our social programme must lay down clearly that we cannot 
tolerate the many disabilities which various classes, called the 
depressed classes, suffer from. We must do away with these distinc- 
tions and try to give full opportunities of growth to every one. 
Special provision must be made for freeing our women-folk from the 
many burdens and disabilities they suffer from, both legally and 
otherwise. They should have the same status as men, such relics 
of barbarism as pardah must of course go entirely. 

Our economic programme must aim at the re- 
moval of all economic inequalities and an equitable 
distribution of wealth. For the moment we may take the 
provision of a living wage for a worker and protection from the 
economic consequences of old age, maternity, etc., as provided for 
in the All-Parties Fundamental Rights, as the basis of our programme. 
How will the provision be made ? Surely not by keeping the 
economic and social structure of to-day. To give to the poor and 
depressed, you must take from the rich and those who possess. We 
have, therefore, to equalise as far as possible the present distinction 
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of wealth and at the same time to see that the principle of 
taxation is such as to prevent both great wealth and great poverty. 
That is to say, that the burden of taxation must be iiKreased on the 
rich and decreased and even removed entirely from the poor. 

We in this province have to face especially tfie :,amindar-&nA- 
kisan problem. To our misfortune we have zamindats everywhere 
and they have prevented all healthy growth. Coinpare our provinc.® 
to other provinces like the Punjab and Gujrat, where there are 
peasant-holdings. We have indeed in this province produced in the 
past and have to-day great men who do honour to the country. 
But we have hardly a middle class ; we specialise in extremes of 
wealth and poverty. We must therefore fare this problem of land- 
lordism, and if tve face it, what can we do with it except to abolish 
It ? There is no half-way house. It is a feud.al reljr of the past 
utterly out of keeping with modern conditions. 

The abolition of landlordism must, therefore, 
occupy a prominent place in our programme and 
instead of that we should have small holdings 
ordinarily enough for a family to cultivate. But in 
order to prevent accumulations, we must pjohibit 
all alienations of land and all transiers for 
debt. 

How are we to abolish the big estates ? Some advocate con- 
fiscation and others full compensation. The latter is on the face 'Of 
it impossible as we cannot find the enormous amount of money for 
it. And if we could find the money the burden on the land will 
continue and the peasant holder will certainly not profit by the 
change. The only person who will profit will 1^ the zamind'ar ■v^O 
will be saved all trouble and worry and will get hard cash instead 
of a varying and troublesome income. Besides, there is no attempt 
at equalisation of wealth if full compensation i» given. The example 
of other countries shows us that full compei^ation for. land has 
brought no relief or solution of the profilem. In no event therefore 
can we give full compensation. . ’ ' 

Confiscation, on the other band, though equitably perfectly 
justifiable, may lead to many cases of hardships. I would suggest 
therefore that some compensation might be given specially in 
of hardships. But compensation should certainly not be given so as 
to make the receiver of it a wealthy man again. 

I would also suggest that the very poor holders of land, who 
can merely make a living out of it, slwuld be entirely exonpted 
from taxation. , , . , . 

Another problem that we have to faoe is the indebtedness of 
the peasantry. These debts must be subject to partial ' compensation 
in cases of hardships. 

Taxation should be direct and as far as possible iiiduect 
tion should be abolished. Further, this direct taxation should ^ 
steeply graduated so as to fall mainly on the larger incomes. 
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. A tax. which we have not got in India, though many other 
countries including Etiqgland have got it, is an inheritance tax or 
death duties. This is an eminently just and social tax and 
should be introduced , in India and steeply graduated so as to prevent 
large inheritance. 

India has become sufficiently industrialised for us to pay special 
attention to the condition of the workers in the factories. Indeed, 
the history of the past few months with its strikes and lock-outs 
and shootings is such that no one can ignore industrial 
lal>our. Government does not ignore them. They realise far more 
than do most of our leaders the potential strength of the workers 
and so w-ith frantic haste they have sought to muzzle and tic up 
Trade Unions. They are not troubled to act in this way with our 
conferences and the like, for they know well that our chief industry 
Ls talk, specially that of lawyers is a harmless commodity. The real 
danger to Government comes from the peasantry and the workers 
and the industrial workers being more capable of organised action 
imist inevitably take the lead in mass action. We see, therefore, the 
attempts of Government to crush their organisation and prevent 
oyganised action. Wherev'er there is industrial trouble the whole 
ittrehj^th of Government is always on the side of the big employer, 
and in addition to having to put up with starvation wages and 
miserable housing conditions, the workers have to face bullets of the 
Government aoldiera and poJice. But even this repression was not 
conuderod enough and we have had the Trades Disputes Bill and 
.the Public Safety Bill. The British Government has done and will 
•do everything in its power to prevent workers from organising them- 
aOlves. Ace you going to take a neutral attitude in the matter and 
tMfiiw the workers to be crushed ? Go to Gawnpore and see the 
tcErible conditions of the workers and the houses they live in. Go to 
t}te.i«te regions of 'Bengal and compare the millions of profit made 
by .British capitahstt with ^he miserable workers. 

Ordinary htiiiianity must induce you to side 
tvitU the workers. Political prudence will point the 
same way, for the workers are the most d3niamic 
fadfcor in«our«o(dety to-day and if we ignore them we 
&ad ourseiws ignored and put by on a 

Therefore, we fpiist deliberately help the workers to organise 
themselves and by woilccrs I do not merely refer to those who do 
manual 'hlbour but tdl who work by their muscles or their brains. 
Pii 9 t^all,'we have <to cnmbat the measures of government which 
Hamper the growth of the workers. We must help trade-unions and 
try to devdop factory committees to safeguard the rights of the 
wcNrkers. Our immjcdiate programme must be the enforcement of 
fhc 8-hour day and the 44-hour weds and the fullest provisions for 
compensation, insurance and the like. For women and children 
-special provisions must te made, regarding hours of work, the kind 
of wwk which is suitableTor them and maternity provisions. Healthy 
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and saoitary housing acconunodation mxist be provided by the 
employers for every employee and a minimum living wage mittt be 
fix^. These suggestions are not revolutionary. Even from the 
capitalist point of view they are recognised to be essential in order 
to increase the efficiency of labour. 

These are only some odd suggestions for you to consider. 
Many others will suggest themselves to you. My present ObJeOt 
is to impress you that we can no longer make any 
progressby the cry of Swaraj only. We must make 
it clear that we aim at economic and social Swaraj 
as well as political and for this purpose we must lay 
down a definite economic and social programme. 

Only thus can you bring your movement for freedom in touch with 
reality and make it a dynamic and irresistible force. This is also the 
surest way of killing communalism. 

Gommunalism cannot go by pious resolutions or endless 
talks of unity. If you will examine it, you will find that in essence 
it is the desire amongst intellectuals for the loaves and fishes of office, 
it has nothing to do with the masses but the masses are deluded 
and misled and made to forget their real troubles. If you direct 
their attention to economic facts which matter, you will automati- 
cadly turn them away from communalism and the pseudo-religious 
mentality. 

We have the surious fact to-day that some of our prominent 
politiciam talk fondly of independence and yet claim all manner 
of communal rights and privileges. We are told repeatedly that the 
heart of the community is sound. I have no doubt that the 
heart of every community is sound, but this strange mixture of 
communalism and independence makes me doubt if the heads of 
those who combine the two are sound. For there is nothing in 
commort between these two and you cannot build up the noble 
edifice of a free India on the shifting and sandy foundations of com- 
munalism. The All-Parties Conference has made a number of sug- 
gestions on the communal issue. These do not put an end to sdl 
communalism but they go a very long way in that direction and 
should, therefore, be cordially welcomed. Under the circumstances 
I believe they are the best solution of this problem and I trust this 
conference will fully endorse them and work for them. 

Having defined our ideal, how are we going to achieve it ? 
Every one says that we must have sanctions, but I have noticed a 
tendency in some of us to believe that if we shout together and shout 
long enough and do nothing else we shall succeed. Apparently they 
Wieve that the British dominion in India will suddenly give way 
like the walls of Jericho, if the noise we make is loud enough. 
That is I think the basis of the cry for Dominion Status and that is 
another reason why I consider Dominion Status as an ideal to lead 
away from the right path. It makes us think that sanctions are not 
necessary and that ns a dangerous thought. Even a child in politics 
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knows that without strength behind a demand that demand is 
worthless. 

We have, therefore, to devise sanctions. I have already 
hinted these sanctions can only come from mass organisation and 
mass action. The r.aturc of that action must be determined at the 
particular moment but in principle it must be some kind of non-co- 
operation. We may not perhaps adopt all the items of the non-co- 
operation programme of 1921 but we must adopt the spirit of it 
leading to non-payment of taxes or other forms of mass civil 
disobedience. 

It may be that we may be called upon to help 
England with our men and treasure in an imperial- 
ist war. The Congress has already given us a lead 
for this and we must watch with vigilance that 
we are not exploited again as we were in 1914. 

India is not so weak as many people imagine. Our weakness 
is merely due to our own faint hearts and specially our fear of the 
masses. If we once get into touch with the masses and work wth 
them, and for them, our strength will become enormous. World 
forces help us and even India, weak as she is, can make a difference 
in a crisis. 

I have not referred so far to the Simon Commission, for so far 
as that is concerned I would be speaking to the converted. You 
will of course have nothing to do with it. That is only an example 
of the mentality of England and shows us how she wants to treat us. 
She w'ill have no co-operation with us and she is only there to 
enforce her will. Why then should we waste our energy in evolving 
schemes ol co-operation with her ? Let us develop strength and 
ultimately the strong will prevail. 

The report of the Nehru Committee and the decisions of the 
All-Parties Conference have been discussed threadbare and only a 
few days ago I had occasion at another provincial conference to deal 
with them at length. I have already referred to some parts of it, 
notably the communal recommendations. For the rest although, I 
disagree with some reconlmcndations, I am prepared to commend it 
generally subject to the qualification of independence. I recognise 
folly the value of the report and do not wish by petty criticism to 
lessen it. 

One thing more 1 refer to and that is the ques- 
tion of the Indian States. We have had recently a 
very illuminatory address by the Maharaja of 
Bikaner. Among various revealing statements he 
has made, perhaps the most revealing, is his clear 
declaration that in case of a future war between 
India and England, he will whole-heartedly support 
England against his own country. I do not think 
you will require any comment from me on this 
amazing declaration, if the Maharaja had lived in England 
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or France or Germany or the United States or indeed any other 
country and had made such a declaration, what kind of reception 
do you think would it have had ? The Maharaja is perhaps living 
mentally in the middle ages and still thinks of the divine right of kings 
and imagines like the French king of old L'etd cest moi. But the king 
who said this is long departed and a republic exists in his country, 
and in England the king is but a figurehead without the least 
power. It would be well for our princes and chieftains to remember 
that the days of kings and princes are past. This leads us to another 
conclusion. In drawing up programme of work we must see what 
classes and groups in the country stand to gain special privileges by 
the freedom of India and what stand to lose them. Let us be quite 
clear in our minds about this and having made this distinction let 
us draw up a programme for the former p;roup. The latter can 
never be a help to us and in a moment of crisis may turn againA us 
and do us great injury. An attempt to satisfy them ana include 
them in our programme is imprudent not only on equitable grounds 
but also from the point of view of expediency. 



FIFTH SECTION 

Punjab Politics 

The Punjab has always been a disturbing 
faotbr in the pdlitibis of all-India. Tlterefoi^s 
Jlft#hhanal.has SlWays paid a paiticplar atten- 
tibh to the politioal currents flowing in the 
Fiye Rirers, beohuse the blood of this soil has 
often been spilt to irrigate the plantations of 
British imperialism not only in India but 
throughout the British Empire. Therefore, 
Jawaharlal punctuates the moments of his 
freedom between imprisonments by visits to 
the Punjab. In this section are some of his 
utterances addressed direct to the Punjabis. 

The Punjab and The Punjabis 

[The Punjab finds a special place in the heart of Jawaharlal, because we 
mounted him upon the white horse in 1929 and helped him to pass the 
Resolution on Complete Independence ! He loves the heroic Punjabis, 
but he is disgusted with the present Punjab politics. Consequently his 
rebuke to the people of the Punjab is timely and let us hope it will fructify 
into the flower of increased effort for Complete Independence. ] 

BIGGEST MEETING I HAVE EVER ADDRESSED 
IN MY LIFE 

“ Let the soldier Premier, Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana 
take up the case of the mem^rs of the Indian National Army, 
majority of whom happen to be Punjabis and save their lives,” 
observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the second mammoth 
meeting of the citizens of Lahore. Thousand of people including 
men, women and children started pouring in from all parts of 
Lahore and suburbs since 2 o’clock. The arrangements at the 
meeting were, however, perfect and the crowd unlike the previous 
day behaved in a most di^^ned manner and listened to Panditji’s 
q>eech in pindrop silence. Congress volunteers were at their posts 
controlling the crowd tactfully. 

Lala Jagat Naradn, Preudent of the District Congress Com- 
mittee was in the chair. 
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Pandit Jawaharial, who unexpectedly - •amved’ at the ' 

ing exactly at 7 p. m., was greeted with ^bgans of Zlftda’^df' 
and received prolonged ovation as he‘ rose to ' dddress the 
gathering. 

Panditji addressed the meeting for full two hours. 

Pandit Jawi^arlal congratulated the citizens' of Lahore (yi; 
their unusual discipline at the previous meetingjwhich was the l^ge^ 
meeting he had ever addressed throughout Ijis public career; It 
was on both the days a pleasing si^t tp see vast concourse’ 
of people assembled there. ' ' Why was it so ? It was b<;catrsc a 
humble servant of the nation and' the mofhtrlilhd ’had* b^me 
a symbol in their eyes like national flag. 'Hfe belpnged to tMfe hatipn 
and the nation had made him. Despite the ri«itii1s ’ of \jail ‘ lift ’ he 
considered himself fortunate that the people Itidin cdVrfitfcd*'in'’ 
him ahd his only anxiety was that he should not lower thk prestiirti • 
of India. 

Thousands of people, he said, whom they did oQt, l^now and 
who were not heard of, had made gre.it sacrifices in the- gausC: of 
India’s freedom. Lakhs had worked for the Congress and had 
helped in raising India to Us present position. 

PARTY BICKERINGS IN THE. PUNJAB. 

Referring to the Punjab, Pandit Nehru pointed out that, 
Punjabis had more latent energy and more enthusiasm and ’ keen 
desire for freedom than ever before. 

The Province was superior in many respepts t»> several other 
provinces, but its energy was being wasted by party bickerings, 
and personal squabbles at the cost of large interests of the country 
than other provinces. 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru brought home to all those present, 
the tremendous sacrifices made by countries like Britain, Ru6siyt« 
America and China for the liberation of their comitrys.. Simflar 
sacrifices had not yet been made by Indians for the cause ©f frcedktm 
of their country. . 

Pandit Jawaharlal pointed out that he had no intention oT 
minimising the sacrifices made by their countrymen dufing the fest 
three years. They all knew through what "a regime of repreasibrt ’ 
scHne provinces of India had passed and how efforts were; ' made by 
the authorities to crush the national movement in the country. 

Tracing history of the Congress during the last 25 years, 
Pandit Nehru said that ever since the first non-co-operation move-' 
ment, launched by Mahatma Gandhi, the eoiuntry had made re- 
markable progress. It was entirely due to t&is awakening that, tiict: 
country passed through the firy ordeal d«inD|^ Augwl, ^2. Tkld 
Congress being: ah unlawful association dw^sg.' afl thiw ■ 

emlmdwgn of the people oftbe country hadnot^afaated in. Uie Itast. ; 
During t^-sHort peri<^ after his release* Be hhd'clcarly seen .that- a) 
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new life had utidoubtedly been infused among the people throughout 
Ac ^ength and breadth of India. The masses were still yearning 
lor the freedom of the country. 

EXHORTATION TO PUl^JABIS 

Pandit Nehru exhorted the Punjabis to derive the maximum 
benefit from the latent energy and unbounded enthusiasm which 
they* possessed in an abundant degree and to use that energy in 
securing the freedom of the country. 

Continuing, Pandit Jaw'aharlal said that on the one hand 
the .Muslim League had raised the issue of Pakistan, while on the 
othw ^and, they, were busy with economic, political, social and 
cultural problems affecting the world. India could not stand as an 
isolated unit unmindful of what was happening all over the world. 
Some TCople in India were clamouring for vivisection of the country 
while uic world was drifting towards federation of several countries 
for the safeguard of future struggles. Nobody, he said, could 
compel a particular unit to remain attached to particular federation 
against their will. 


DEMOBILISATION 

Referring to the problem of demobilisation in India, Pandit 
Nehru said that it was a complex issue and added that present 
Government of India would not be able to tackle successfully this 
difficult question of resettling 20 lakhs of Indian soldiers, although 
they were expressing grave concern for their future. 

Pandit Nehru alluded to another problem, which, he said, had 
been constantly disturbing his peace of mind for the last few days 
regarding the treatment to be meted out to the soldiers of the 
“ Indian National Army,” who had sided with Japan. Although 
the speaker was confirm^ in his opinion that their action in joining 
the enemy was absolutely wrong and unfortunate, they were actuat- 
ed by noble motives for the freedom of India. Freedom, he said, 
cPuld not be secured by joining any foreign nation. The country, 
however, would wish lenient treatment towards them and would 
like to know as to what was happening behind the scene as regards 
their fate. Any hasty action against them might spoil the relations 
between England and India. 

Concluding his speech. Pandit Jawaharlal appealed to 
all those present to sink their personal and party differences 
and work unitedly to solve the bigger issues of freedom of the 
country. 

Addressing the gathering, Pt. Nehru gave his view of India’s 
hittory. and how it had evolved with special reference to the 
hdtory oftiie Asiatic people. He began, of course, by referring to 
th4i‘ Punjab, which he described as a “ strange province with many 
peetdiarities.” He said often it is stated that he felt annoyed with 
the Punjab and chided the Punjabis. That was so, stud Pt. Nehru, 
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but he wanted to add that every province and people had their 
peculiarities and shortcomings. It was easy to weigh them with 
good points which every province and its people have. But he 
wanted to assure his Punjabi friends that chiding or rebuking for 
any shortcoming could be given only where there existed no for- 
malities and his rebuke and chiding to them were always a form 
of affection for them. 

Replying to an interruption that the Kashmiris are half 
Punjabis, Pt. Nehru said the Kashmiris refuse to accept that. He, 
however, mentioned that he felt himself closely connected with this 
Punjab, because his mother was a Punjabi and he used to come 
and stay in the Punjab in his younger days. 

One thing, however, which he did not like, was that any 
people or leaders of a province should go about asking favours from 
the British rulers. It did not look nice to him that such distingu- 
ished leaders as Master Tara Singh or others should ask for favours 
from British rulers. We must all unite and carve our own 
destinies.*’ 

In the course of this talk. Pandit Nehru paid a glowing 
tribute to the people of the Punjab and said : ‘‘ I go back from , 
Lahore and the Punjab with vivid memories of these three days. A 
visit to the Punjab is always rather frightening because of the 
exuberance of its people but it is also an exhilerating experience. I 
have long been convinced that the people of the Punjab are a 
magnificent material for the great task of building up a new India. 
The only difference has been that their energies are often diverted 
into mutually contradictory channels. But I have always found 
that the disputes are all at the top and the mass of people are not 
too much interested in them, though they are influenced. So far 
as the Congress is concerned, it has enormous, though vague, hold 
on the people. 

Their hold is not organisational as such. It is an attraction 
to the ideals of the Congress. If it can be turned into organisation- 
al hold, the Congress will sweep all in front of it. That can be 
done only on the basis of masses, especially those in the rural areas. 
The time seems to be ripe for doing thi t and I appeal to all Congress- 
men and to all those hundreds and thousands who have honoured 
me and moved me by their affectionate love to turn their minds to 
this vital task. They must all try to forget past conflicts and 
differences among themselves and remember only that they are the 
proud standard-bearers of the cause of India’s freedom and nation- 
alism, which the Congress has represented so worthily for such a 
long time. We want as large numbers as is possible for this work, 
but it must be remembered also that ultimately, it is the quality 
that always counts and quality alone. Each Congressman must • 
remember that by his acts he may bring honour to the Congress or 
he may bring di^onour also, for he must be judged by ' higher 
standards than others. We have ourselves set the standard higher 
and we must try to live up to it. 
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Repression only helps in strengthening our national mcweinen 
Its lateM'proof is all that happened after Atigost 1942. The Ck>r 
gtestl^s come out hundred pet cent, stronger from the struggle wit 
thousands of new enthudasde- cadets thrown up, observed Pandi 
JawaharUl Nduu while addressing a closed*door meeting of Con 
gnessmen. About 2,000 workers from all over the provina 
attended. 

II 

The Sword Arm of India 

[Pandit jfawaharlal Nehru recently declared at the Lahore Station that hi 
lotm.iio fibulae the Purgabiu Why does he love to rebuke us ? His 
piesidmiuit address at the Punjab Provincial Conference held on Aprd 
ltlhi J928 supplies the answer. The sword arm of India^ says Nehru, 
has allowed itself to be wielded by British Imperialism for oppression oj 
the free peoples in Egypt ^ China and elsewhere. The speech n a magni- 
ficent study of the Punjab in the background of Indian politics and 
current world affairs.] 

I am deeply grateful for the honour you have done me. But 
few of you, I fancy, will envy me my position here to-day. It has 
become customary at our congresses and conferences to refer to the 
crisis which continually confronts us and every year we are told that 
the situation is more critical than before. Too frequent reminders 
have made the warning lose some of its meaning and the cry of 
wolf often passes unheeded. But crisis or no cri.sis, it may be said 
without exaggeration that we are rapidly approaching the cross- 
roads of our destiny and whether we will it or not, wc shall have 
to make a vital choice. I do not refer to the seven uninvited gentle- 
men from England who have recently visited us and threaten to 
come again despite all protestation. Their comings and goings do 
not vastly excite me. But greater things arc happening than the 
Simon Commission, vaster changes are afoot. The world is in a 
ferment and strange forces are at work. The gods of yesterday are neglected 
and lie almost forgotten and new ideas and new myths convulse the people. 
Even from India with its immemorial and crushing weight of tradition and 
ils fe^ of change^ the challenge id the dead past has gone forth and increases 
in volt/me. Brave indeed must be the person wbo will don the role 
of prophet and point out with certainty the path to be pursued by 
us, I claim no such role and hence my hesitation in accepting the 
presidentship of this conference. 

If the framing of a policy for India as a whole offers difficulties, 
the Puiyab has her own ^oblems which, small in themselves, have 
gradm^y dverihadowed the longer issue and effectively prevent a 
sofaniom This province has earned a most unenviaUe repu- 
talioii* 

TnhWliTdtifttial'Rcvoitition has not affecti^ as mudi as 

other cotthtries. Without going into all theso cteuigosi in xisiuil, 
some aspects of them might be wrorthy of consid^alkm h^; 
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IndustriaHsm hail resulted in greater production and greater wealth, 
in the concentfition of wealth in a few countries and a few indivi- 
duals and k more unequal distribution of wealth. It has resulted 
in a struggle fbr raw material and markets, and has thus brought 
into eaSrtence the im|KriaHsm of the laSt century. It bias cached 
wars and has given nse to the colonial empires of to-day. It has 
laid the seed' of future wars. And recently it has taken the shape 
of an economic imperialism which, without the possession of triri- 
tory, is as efficient and potent in exploiting other c'»untries as any 
colonial empire of yesterday. All this is well known but what is' 
perhaps not sufficiently realised is the international character of 
industrialism. It has broken down national boundaries and has 
made each nation, however powerful it may be, dependent on other 
countries. The idea of nationalism is almost as strong to-day as it 
was and in its holy name wars are fought and millions slaughtered. 
But it is a myth which is not in keeping with reality. The world 
has become internationalised ; production is international, markets 
are international and transport is international, only men’s ideas 
continue to be governed by a dogma which has no real meaning 
to-day. No nation is really independent, they arc all interdepen- 
dent. The world of reality has changed utterly but our ideas 
(xmtinue in the old rut and thus conflicts arise and society is ever in 
a ferment. 

And if there is a conflict between facts and ideas in the West, 
how much more do we see it in India ? Many of us, regardless of 
what is happening all around us still live in the ancient past, and 
imagine that we can have it back again. Some want the Vedic 
age, others a reproduction of the early democratic days of Islam. 
But 

“ The moving finger writes ; 

And haviiig writ, moves on : 

Not all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line.” 

We forget that our ancient civilizations, great as they are, 
were meant for different ages and different conditions. We cannot 
have to-^y« in an industnal age, an early agrarian economy such as 
we h^ in Vedic times; much less can we have in our country a 
civiliimtion meant for a de^rt country more than 1,300 years ago. 
And n^y of pur tradidons and habits and customs, our social laws, 
our caste SYStem, the |>osition we give to women, and the dogmu 
which religion has imposed on us, are the relics of a past, suitalHe in 
those far-off days but utterly out of joint with modem conditions.. 
They are shSirboleths to-day, in conflict with reality. Men’s ideas 
iftfy h^behihd but it i» not possible to arrest the course of timt 
and the'cvfdutibn of lifif. 

^ ^ conflict between the two, thore is iijictlpn, 

apdstMiiA^oa.^|)xipi^^ Where idi^ come Imp 

^th(r^ffes^i^e .miti^ie.cpu^ adysmees wi^ a hound. T^,wp 
have the Instance of defeated, bauwardj dlk>rganised and dOgiha- 
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Repression only helps in strengthening our national movement. 
Its lateM proof is all that happened after Atigost 1942. The Con- 
gresSliSs come out hundred per cent, stronger from the struggle with 
thousandsof new enthuiiasdc cadets thrown up, observed Pandit 
Jawaharl^ Nduu while addressing a closed^door meeting of Gon- 
gresnnen. About 2,000 workers from all over the province 
attended. 

II 

Tile Sword Arm of India 

/ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently declared at the Lahore Station that A# 
loucs.i U> rebuhi tfu Pur^his. Why does he loue to rebuke us ? His 
pHesideniitU address at the Punjab Provincial Conference held on April 
Jtthi'J928 supplies the answer. The sword arm of India^ says Nehru, 
has allowed itself to be wielded by British Imperialism for oppression of 
the free peoples in Egypt ^ China and elsewhne. The speech u a magni- 

ficent study of the Punjab in the background of Indian politics and 
current world affairs.] 

I am deeply grateful for the honour you have done me. But 
few of you, I fancy, will envy me my position here to-day. It has 
become customary at our congresses and conferences to refer to the 
crisis which continually confronts us and every year we are told that 
the situation is more critical than before. Too frequent reminders 
have made the warning lose some of its meaning and the cry of 
wolf often passes unhe^cd. But crisis or no crisis, it may be said 
without exaggeration that we arc rapidly approaching the cross- 
roads of our destiny and whether we will it or not, wc shall have 
to make a vital choice. I do not refer to the seven uninvited gentle- 
men from England who have recently visited us and threaten to 
come again despite all protestation. Their comings and goings do 
not vastly excite me. But greater things arc happening than the 
Simon Commission, vaster changes are afoot. The world is in a 
ferment and strange forces are at work. The gods of yesterday arc neglected 
and lie almost forgotten and new ideas and new myths convulse the people. 
Even from Ifidia with its immemorial and crushing weight of tradition and 
Us fear of change y the challenge t(f the dead past has gone forth and increases 
in volume. Brave indeed must be the person who will don the role 
of prophet and point out with certainty the path to be pursued by 
us. I claim no such role and hence my hesitation in accepting the 
presidentship of this conference. 

If tlic frainin^ of a policy for India as a whole offers difficulties, 
tJbe Pmykb has her own problems which, small in ffiexnselves, have 
gradually chferlhadowed the longer issue and effectively prevent a 
sohitioii. This province has earned a most unenviaJble repu- 
talioik. 

Th^r lndtii^aljReveltffion has not affected as much as 
other comtries. Wimout going into all these ckanget^ in detail, 
some aspects of them might be worthy of cdhridhralioki 
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Industrialism has resulted in greater production and greater wealth, 
in the concentrition of wealth in a few countries and a few indivi- 
dui^ and' h more unequal dist^bution of wealth. It has resulted 
in a struggle fer raw material and' markets, and has thus breu^t 
into existence the imperialism of the last century. It has caused 
wars and has given rise to the colonial empires of to-day: It ' has 
laid the seed 'of future wars. And recently it has taken the shape 
of an economic imperialism which, without the possession of terri- 
tory, is as efficient and potent in exploiting other countries as any 
colonial empire of yesterday. All this is well known but what is 
perhaps not sufficiently realised is the international character of 
industrialism. It has Imken down national boundaries and has 
made each nation, however powerful it may be, dependent on other 
countries. The idea of nationalism is almost as strong to-day as it 
was and in its holy name wars arc fought and millions slaughtered. 
But it is a myth which is not in keeping with reality. The world 
has become internationalised ; production is international, markets 
are international, and transport is international, only men’s idcaS 
conUnue to be governed by a dogma which has no real meaning 
to-day. No nation is really independent, they arc all interdepen- 
dent< The world of reality has changed utterly but our ideas 
continue in the old rut and thus conflicts arise and society is ever in 
a ferment. 

And if there is a conflict between facts and ideas in the West, 
how much more do we see it in India ? Many of us, regardless of 
what is happening all around us still live in the ancient past, and 
imagine that we can have it back again. Some want the Vedic 
age, others a reproduction of the early democratic days of Islam. 
But 

“ The moving finger writes ; 

And having writ, moves on : 

Not all thy piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line.” 

We forget that our ancient civilizations, great as they arcj. 
were naeant for different ages and different conditions. We cannot 
have to-d^y* in an industrial age, an early agrarian economy such as 
we hful in Vedic times; much less can we have in our coimtry a 
civilijzatiou meant for a desert coimtry more than 1,300 years ago. 
And numy of our traditions and habits and customs, our social laws, 
our caste systciit, the position we give to women, and the dogmas 
which reli^on has imposed on us, are the relics of a past, suitame in 
those far-off days but utterly out of joint with modern conditions. 
They £pe slffifboleths to-day, inf conflict with reality. Men's ideas 
mi^ ifigbehihd but it itnot possible to arrest the course of time 
and the'eVtflution of life. 

Biid ffietie is confect between tbe two, there ^ is. j^ctipn, 
fjqgrw 4 M^hofe ideas ebihe i^^ Bnc 

^th jr^jics^l^e .feiiif^te CQiinitty advaijnees with a bound. T^bs 
have the instsihce of defeated, backwafdj disor^nised and db^a- 
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ridden Turkey changing suddenly, almost ovemij^t, into a 
great and rapidly progressing country under the inspiring leader* 
^ip of Kamal Pasha. We have also the instance of Russia, where 
a demoralised, illiterate and disunited people were changed into 
men of heroic mould, who faced and conquered war, famine and 
disease and a world of enemies. So also will India progress when 
she discards the myths and dogmas in favour of the reality of 
to-day. 

fVe thus see that the world has now become a delicate and complicated 
organism, each part depending on the other, and none wholly capable of 
standing apart. How then can India ignore rest of the world or keep herself 
in splendid isolation ? India must understand world forces and take her 
proper share in the shaping of them. India must also get her ideas in line 
with facts and realities. The day she does so, her progress will be 
stupendous. 

I have referred to industrialism and its effects on the nuxlem 
world. Its evils are obvious and many of us dislike them intensely. 
But whether we like them or not we must realise that the spread 
of industrialism cannot be checked. Even in India it is taking 
giant strides and no country can stop its onward inarch. Must^ we 
also succtunb to all the evils which come in its trains or is it fruitful 
for us to adopt industrialism without its major ^ evils ? We 
must remember that industrialism means the big ma.hine and the 
machine is but a tool to be used for good or ill. Let us not blame 
the tool if the man who holds it misuses it and causes 
injuries thereby. 

In the West industrialism has led to big scale 
capitalism and imperialism. Many of us who 
denounce British imperialism in India do not realise 
that it is not a phenomenon peculiar to the British 
race or to India, or that it is the necessary conse- 
quence of industrial development on capitalist lines. 
For capitalism necessarily leads to exploitation of one man by 
another, one group by another and one country by another. There- 
fore we are opposed to this imperialism and exploitation. We^ must 
also be opposed to capitalism as a system and to the domination of 
one country over another. The only alternative that is offered to us 
is some form of socialism, that is the state-ownership of thc^ means of 
production and distribution. We cannot escape the choice ^ and if 
we really care for a better order of society and for ending the 
exploitation of man by man, we cannot but cast our weight on 
the side of socialism. 

And if we so decide, what consequences follow ? The necosary 
result is that we must not only fight British dominion in India on 
nationalistic ground but also on social and industrial grounds. This 
is all the more necessary as the modem form of imperial domination 
is not the old crude method of p>ossesrion of territory, but the subtler 
way of economic inmerialism. England may well penmt us to have 
a larg(^ measure of political liberty but this \wll oe worth little if 
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she holds economic dominion over us. And no Indian, capitalist or 
socialist, if he appreciates the full significance of this new slavery, can 
willingly submit to it. 

Another consequence that must follow the adoption of the 
socialisdc view-point is our changing all such customs as are based 
on privilege and birth, and caste and the like. From our future 
society we must cast out all parasites, so that the many who lack 
utterly the good things of life may also share in them to some extent 
We must remember that poverty and want are no longer economic 
necessities ; although under the present anarchic capitalist system 
they may be inevitable. The world and our country produce 
enough or can produce enough for the masses to attain a high 
standard of well-being, but unhappily the good things are covered 
by a few and millions live in utter want. In India, the classic land 
of famine, famines are not caused by want of food but by the want 
of money to buy food. We have famines of money, not 
food. 

The third consequence will affect our international contact 
and our international outlook. If we are opposed to imperialism 
and know that this is a phase of capitalism we must oppose the latter 
wherever we may meet it. England as a premier capitalistic and 
imperialistic Power becomes our chief opponent in this field also, and 
there can be no effective co-operation between India and England 
so long as she docs not come into line with modern progressive 
thought. 

In the light of these considerations let us briefly examine the 
question of independence for India. Even if the National Congress 
had not pronounced in its favour, I am sure none of you would 
require to be converted to it. But some of our elders and friends 
suffer strangely from various complexes and delusions and the 
British Empire is one of them. They cannot get out of the pro- 
fessions and habits of a lifetime, nor can they rid themselves of the 
chains of their own fashioning. What is the British Empire to-day? 
“ The third British Empire” as an ardent advocate has called it. 
If we leave out India and the dependencies, it is like the farmer’ s- 
cat in Alice in Wonder Land whose body has entirely disappeared 
and only the Jin has remained. How long can this disembodied 
Jin remain, I leave it to you to judge. The w'orld has judged already 
and few imagine that it will endure long. The Empire is fast 
approaching dissolution and world crisis may end it. The British 
people have shown extraordinary ability in adapting themselves to 
changing circumstances and to this they owe their strength and the 
long lease of power that they have enjoyed. But the world is mov- 
ing too fast for them and recent events, specially in ralation to 
India, indicate that their old skill is gone. But whether the Empire 
endures or not, how’ can India find a place in it when her national 
and international and economic interests conflict with it in almost 
every vital matter ? We must recognise internationalism of to-day 
and . act internationally if we are to face realities. We cannot be 
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independent in the narrow sense. When we talk of independence 
we mean the severance of the British connection. Afterwards we 
can develop the friendliest contact with other countries including 
England. The British Commonwealth, in spite of its high-sounding 
name, docs not stand for this international co-operation, and in its 
world policy has consistently stood for a narrow and selfish ideal and 
against the peace of the world. 

If independence is our only and inevitable goal^ we cannot in logic, in 
decency, ask the British to protect us from other foreign countries. I am wholly 
prepared to accept the argument that if we want British help to defend our 
frontiers, we are not fit for independence. But I wholly deny that we 
cannot face the risk of foreign invasion without British aid. No 
country is strong enough to-day with the possible exception of 
the United States of America, to withstand a group of hostile 
countries. England certainly is not. But no one will say that 
England should, therefore, be deprived of her independence and 

f mt under alien control. The security of a country depends on many 
actors, on its relations with its neighbours and on the world situ- 
ation generally. If the problem of the Indian defence is examined 
in the light of these factors, the strength of India becomes obvious. 
She has no great dangers to face and in a military sense she is by 
no means weak. But even if there was danger, it is shameful and 
cowardly to seek for help from a nation which was in the past 
and is to-day oppressing us and preventing all growth. Whatever 
independence may or may not mean and whether we use that word 
or another, the one thing that we must keep in the forefront of our 
programme is the immediate withdrawal of the British army of 
occupation from this country. That is the real meaning of freedom. 
Unless that takes place, ail other talk is merely moonshine. 

We may demand freedom for our country on many grounds. 
Ultimately it is the economic problem that matters. Our educated 
classes have so far taken the lead in the fight for Swaraj. The economic 
pressure on them was considerable and others were only vocal 
elements ; and so the demand has taken the form occasionally of 
Indianisation of services, of higher posts being thrown open to 
Indians. They are to blame for these demands. They have acted as 
every class conscious of its interests acts. But in doing so thpy have 
seldom paid heed to deeds of the meisses. Whenever vital questions 
affecting the masses have arisen, they have been shelved, they have 
been asked to stand over till Swaraj has been attained ! Why confuse 
the issues now ? It has been said, we can settle our problems later. 
Like all class-conscious groups, they have considered themselves 
the most vital elements in the nation and in the name of freedom 
have really sought to advance their own interests and many of 
our intellectuals have become staunchest defenders of the privi- 
leges of empire as soon as they had their share of the titles and 
power. What shall it profit the masses of this country — ^the pea- 
santry, the landless labourers, the workers, the shopkeepers, the 
artisans — if everyone of the offices held by Englishmen in India 
is held by Indians ? It may benefit them a little as they can bring 
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more pressure to bear on their own p>eople than on alien Govern- 
ment. But fundamentally this condition cannot improve until the 
social fabric is changed, and I think that the only effective change 
can be the formation of a democratic socialistic State. But even 
from the narrow point of view of our intellectuals, it is now well 
recognised that no effective pressure can be brought to bear on 
the British Government without mass support. But in spite of 
recognition there is the fear of the masses and little is done. Mass 
support cannot come for vague ideal of Swaraj, It can only come 
when the masses realise what Swatuj means for them. Therefore it 
is essential that we must clearly lay down an economic programme, 
must have an ultimate ideal in view and must also provide for the 
immediate steps to be taken to bring them relief. 

Our ideal thus can only be an independent democratic Slate and I would 
add a socialistic State^ and for this we must work. What can be our methods? 
This is a revolutionary change from present conditions and revolutionary 
changes cannot be brought about by reformist tactics and methods ? The 
reformer who is afraid of radical change or of overthrowing an 
oppressive regime and seeks merely to eliminate some of its abuses, 
becomes in reality one of its defenders. We must, therefore, culti- 
vate a revolutionary outlook, one that devises a radical and far- 
reaching change, and not merely that halting outlook of the half- 
hearted reformer. The way of violence not being open to us in 
our present conditions, the only other course is some form of non- 
co-operation. Everything that goes towards creating a revolutionary 
atmosphere helps everything that lessens its hinderances. I use 
the word ‘revolutionary’ in its proper sense without any necessary 
connection with violence. Indeed, violence may be, and I think 
this is to-day in India the very reverse of revolution. Acts of 
terrorism of a hero have counter-revolutionary effect and for this 
reason alone, apart from any other reasons, are injurious to the 
national cause. No nation lias yet been built upon such indivi- 
dual acts of terrorism. 

There was a great controversy in this country some years ago 
on the merits of Council-entry and the echoes of it still linger. It 
almost became a creed, a religious issue, a matter of faith. But 
the sole test of this, as of others, is the reaction it produces, on 
the national mind. I can quite conceive work in the councils 
helping us to produce the right atmosphere in some measure. 
But it will only do so if it is carried on in the right spirit and with 
the ideal always in view, not with the desire to pursue better 
reformist tactics. I must confess, however, that the able and deco- 
rous parliamentarians whp through our councils cannot be mistaken 
lor revolulionarics anywhere. 

But you will tell me that all this may be very good but it is 
very vague. The real problem before you is how to exorcise com- 
munalism. I have already indicated to you the kind of India 
that I should like to build up. There is place for communalism or 
a dogma-ridden people in it. Communalism, of course^ has to be fought 
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ruthlessly and suppressed. But I really do not think that it is such a powa 
as it iS made out to be. It may be giant to-day, but it has feet of clay. Ji 
is the outcome largely of anger and passion and when we regain our temper., 
it will fade into nothingness. It is a myth with no connection with realitj 
and it cannot endure. It is really the creation of our educated classes in 
search of office and employment. How does the economic interest oi 
a Hindu or Muslim or Sikh differ from each other ? Certainly not. 
because they have to profess different faiths. It may be that i: 
there is a vacancy for a judgeship of a High Court, or a like occasion, 
the raising of the communal issue may profit an individual. But 
how does it generally profit his community ? What does it matter 
to the Muslim peasant whether a Hindu or Muslim is a judge in 
Lahore ? Economic interests run along different lines. There is 
a great deal in common between the Muslim and Sikh and Hindi; 
zamindars : and great deal in common between the Muslim and 
Sikh and Hindu peasantry ; very little in common between a Mus- 
lim peasant and a Muslim zamindar. We must, therefore, begin 
to think of an act on like economic issues. If w'c do so, the myth 
of communalism will automatically disappear. Conflict there may 
be, but it will be between different classes and not different 
religions. 

What communal interests are sought to be protected ? I 
think fundamentally they are cultural. Every country in the world 
has cultural minorities and it is a well-recognised principle that 
such minorities should have the fullest autonomy so far as their 
culture is concerned. So also in India every considerate cultural 
group should be given freedom and, indeed, should be encouraged 
to preserve and cultivate its culture. Only thus can we build up a 
rich and varied and yet common culture for India. Culture would 
include the question of language, education and schools. 

If this culture question is settled satisfactorily, and sufficient 
safeguards arc provided for the interests of minorities and groups 
which may be in danger of suppression, what remains of commu- 
nalism ? If in addition we replace our present system cf territo- 
rial election by some method of election by economic units, we 
not only introduce a more efficient and progressive system, but also 
do away with the problem of joint and separate electorates and 
the reservation of seats. It is generally recognised now, or it ought 
to be, that separate electorates, which arc meant to protect the 
interests of minorities, really injure them and reduce their effective 
power in the state. If anybody should be against that, it is the 
minority. But such is the power of a myth that many of us have 
come to believe that separate electorates are a “ valued privilege ” 
to which we must cling on. I think a little clear thinking will con- 
vince any person who k not a bigot on the subject that separate 
electorates are not only a danger to the State but specially to the 
minority •oinmunity. Personally I am not in favour of territorial 
election at all, but if it is retained I am w'holly opposed to sqjarate 
electorates. 
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I do not fancy reservation of seats on a communal basis cithci , 
but if this solution pleases people I would agree to it. We have 
to face realities, and the fact remains that many people feel strongly 
on these subjects. I am quite certain that any arrangement that 
may be arrived at will be of a provisional nature only. A few o| 
us cannot bind down future generations and I trust that those who 
come rafter us will look upon all problems entirely free from all 
religious and communal taints. It is necessary, however, for such 
of us as do not believe in communalism and religion interfering with 
political and economic matters, to take up a strong attitude how 
and not permit the extremists to have it all their own way. 

In the course of this fairly long address, I have meagrely 
referred to the Simon Commission. I have done so partly because 
the problem we have to face is a much bigger one and partly be- 
cause none of you here want any argument from me to boycott it. 
That boycott is going to continue in spite of the dejection of 
weak-hearted individuals and of well-meant attempts to “ bridge 
the gulf.’’ 

The gulf will not be so easily bridged. And it is a folly to 
deceive ourselves that it can be easily bridged. Before a new 
bridge is built on the basis of friendship and co-operation, the 
present chains which tie us to England must be severed. Only 
then can real co-operation take place. It may be that a few of us 
are over-keen even now to find a way to lead them to the pleasaht 
and sheltered paths of co-operation. If so they are welcome to them 
but they will be to none of us. We shall carry on this boycott 
regardless of back-striders. But a boycott of the Commission cbn- 
fined to public meetings and resolutions is the feeblest of methods. 
How can we make it really effective ? 

A boycott of British goods has been suggested and we ar< fully 
entitled to have it. I hope wc shall carry it on to the best of our 
ability. But we must know that such a general boycott justified as 
it is on sentimental grounds cannot take us far. The only real thing 
that can be boycotted is British cloth. Can we bring about an 
effective boycott of British cloth ? The present position stated 
roughly is, I believe, as follows : Our mills in India produce one- 
third of the cloth consumed by us ; our handloom weavers produce 
another third and we import from foreign countries the remaining 
third, of this over 90 per cent, being English. 

There is a strong movement in the country to-day to boycoU British 
cloth only. This is perfectly justified and if we could do so we would fora 
the hands of England. But there is the serious danger of our failing to do so > 
If we permit other foreign cloth to come in^ British cloth will then creep tn 
the guise of Japanese or some other foreign cloth and it will be impossibk 
both for the ordinary purchaser or the retailer to distinguish between the two. 
This practical difficulty seems to be inseparable and it would thus appear tlkit 
in order to boycott British cloth we must boycott all foreign cloth. Another 
advantage this would bring us would be that khadi and jnilUcloih ,n Indie, 
wauld co-operate with each other for the boycott. If we favour other 
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foreign cloth, there can be no co-operation between the mills and the 
k^adi producers in India. We must therefore concentrate on the 
Ijpycott of all foreign cloth, thereby also helping tremendously our 
rpanufacture. A boycott of foreign cloth to-day really means boycott 
of British cloth. It means our displacing one-third of the cloth we 
consume and which comes from foreign countries by cljth manu- 
factured by us. This should offer no great difficulty, if our khadi 
organisation and our cotton mills co-operate in the task instead of 
competing with each other. It is well-known that khadi can be 
produced in almost unlimited quantities at short notice if there is 
demand for it. Our mills even with their existing machinery can 
also greatly increase their output. Thus there is no doubt that we 
are in a position to produce enough to boycott foreign cloth totally 
and in the near future, provided only the will to do so is present. It 
is for the the public to express this will. If they do so, all other 
difficulties will disappear. We cannot expect those who profit by 
the import of foreign cloth to feel enthusiastic over the boycott ; it 
must cause loss to the importers and others in the tr.ide. But are 
wc to sacrifice the interest of India and her millions for the sake of a 
handful of importers. Most of our mill-owners also have not a good 
record. They have in the past sought to profit by national senti- 
ment in India, they have taken enormous dividends and yet have 
treated piteously the poor workers who were the foundaiions of their 
fortunes. To-day instead of combating foreign cloth, many of them 
arp competing with coarse khadi and are thus profiting even by the 
ItAadt sentiment of the people. If they could see far enough and 
knew their real interest, they would realise that their progress is 
bound up with the good-will of the people, and their whole-hearted 
co-operation in the boycott would benefit them even more than 
it would the nation as a whole. But this co-operation can only 
be based on a full justice to the workers in their mills and the 
minimum of profit. 

An effective boycott is clearly possible with khadi and Indian 
nutlxloth co-operating. Even if only a few millowners are agreeable 
to our conditions we can work with them, and I am sure that others 
will be drawn into our movement later. But if there is to be no 
ca-operation with the mills, what can we do then ? Our duty is 
dear. We must, by concentrating on khadi only, bring these mis- 
guided owners to reason ancL ma^e this boycott of cloth as effec- 
tive as wc can. # 

I have in an earlier part of this address referred to the coming 
of industrialism to India and have stated that I believe it to be an 
inevitable process. I have no objection to the big or small machine 
and I think that properly used they can be made to serve man and 
not to dominate over him. And yet I have advocated the use of 
khadi also. I have done so, because I am convinced that in our 
preKnt conditions and in the future for sometime, khadi is a boon to 
the povertv-stricken millions of India. I cannot say if khadi will be 
nedessary for us in the distant future. But I can say that to-day 
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it supplies a very real want and wherever it has been produced, it 
has brought a measure of well-being in its train. The theory of its 
being an ideal auxiliary to agriculture would prove this ; but if 
there was any doubt, our experience and the evidence of our eyes 
has removed it utterly. To bring immediate relief to our long- 
suffering peasantry, to make India more self-sufficient in the matter 
of cloth in near future, to make the boycott of foreign cloth success- 
ful, khadi to-day is essential. The necessity for khadi is even greater 
in case of war or crisis, when automatically foreign imports will cease. 
How can we satisfy our needs then ; our mills will make vast profits, 
prices of cloth will soer up and our poor folk will practically have to 
go nedeed. Only khadi will meet the situation then. It will supply 
the growing demand and will force the mills to keep their prices 
down. So even from the point of view of war, khadi is a 
necessity. 

But if war comes, and everything indicates that it will come 
before long, we shall have to face other and more vital problems 
than that of boycott of foreign cloth. The Madras Congress has 
given us a lead in this matter and it is for this province to ponder 
over this lead, for the real burden of action will fall on the Punjab. 
You and your gallant soldiers have been exploited enough in the 
past not in India only, but in the four quarters of the world. Even 
to-day they arc made to do the dirty work of British imperialism in 
China, in Persia and in Mesopotamia, and they are used to suppress 
people who arc our friends and neighbours and who have 
done us no harm. It is time that wc put an end to this shame- 
ful exploitation of the courage of our manhood. We are told that we 
are not capable of defending our country against the foreign invasion^ but our 
soldiers are capable enough af defending the British Empire^ in Europe^ in 
Asia and in Africa. Tou know how our man-power and our wealth was 
exploited by the British during the last war. You know also the measure 
of return that wc got for our help, it was the Rowlatt Act and 
Martial Law in the Punjab. Arc you prepared to be deluded again, 
to be exploited again and to be thrown into the scrap-heap again ? 
Wise men, they say, profit by the failures and experience of others ; 
ordinary men by their own experience ; and fools by neither. Wc 
may not be very wise, but let us not be fools either. Let us make 
up our mind now what we shall do when a crisis comes. Let us 
decide that whatever else we may or may not do, we shall not per- 
mit ourselves to be exploited by British imperialism. Let us say with 
the Madras Congress that if the British Government embarks on 
any warlike adventure and endeavours to exploit India, it will be 
our duty to refuse to take any part in such a war or to co-operate 
with them in any way whatsoever. This will be no easy matter. It 
will mean our having to face and endure fines and hardship, but if 
wc have the courage to face them and the capacity to endure them 
to the end <.nd the statesmanship not to compromise. We shall 
emerge triumpLaiit from this ordeal and our dear country which has 
so long suffered alien domination will be free again. 
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Suppression of Human Rights 

[Nainital, June' 7, W46) 

Pandit Nehru says : “ Odd things happen 
in India but the Punjab sui^ely must hold the 
record for oddest of these- In the Punjab 
Ministers exist somewhere at the top but as of 
old it is the District /[agistrates of the Punjab 
who really function as rulers. The District 
Magistrates of the Punjab are also of a special 
variety and their authoritarian decrees may 
not be touched by any Minister. Then of 
course there is the C. I. D. which flourish like 
the green bay tree and is a law unto itself. 
What the Ministers do in the Punjab is not 
very clear to the uninitiated. 

“ Recently we have had a remarkable instance in Gujranwala 
which is significant of the mentality of the real rulers of the province. 
The British Labour Party and Government which claim to be Socia- 
list should ponder over it. The Punjab Congress Socialist Party 
intended holding a workers’ training camp there. This was not a 
military camp, nor was there any parade or drilling about it. It 
was just the summer study camps so often held in England or else- 
where. Various objections were taken to this by the authorities and 
all manner of obstructions were placed in the way of the organisers. 
To avoid trouble, they shifted to a private house where they intended 
to hold the study circles. But the C. I. D. did not approve of even 
this and the District Magistrate passed the following order on June 
1 ; ‘ On a careful examination of the entire position it is not possi- 
ble for me to accord permission to a series of study circles being held 
at Gujranwala by the Punjab Congress Socialist Party’. 

“ This means that even private study groups cannot be held in 
private houses. It must be remembered that the Punjab Congress 
Socialist Party is a legal party. A greater interference with the 
most elementary human rights can hardly be imagined. Obviously 
this kind of interference cannot be tolerated for long. It is for 
the Punjab Government to consider whither it is heading and 
what kind of credit it is going to have in the eyes of the world.” 
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SIXTH SECTION 

Defence of India 

Defence of India is the principal concern of 
the British imperialists as well as the Indian 
patriots, but they look at the same problem 
from different angles. In this section have been 
collected some of the speeches of Jawaharlal 
which discuss the questions of defending 
India for the people and not for the British 
which is the chief anxiety of the imperial- 
ists. 

I 

Visions of War 

[ Who was responsible for war ? Britain or Germany ? Jawaharlal saw 
with a prophetic vision that war was coming four years before Hitler came 
to power and twelve years before the war started. This speech is a remark- 
able treatise in apportioning responsibility for the Second World War. 
Jawaharlal* s study of the European situation is simply unchallengeable. 
This is the full text of the speeches delivered at the Indian National Cong- 
ress held at Madras in December 1927 in moving two resolutions on War 
Danger and Independence. Jawaharlal describes vividly the secret" prepa- 
rations of war made by Great Britain in the twenties which fathered Hitler 
and mothered the monster of the Second World War}. 

“This Congress has noted with grave concern the extraordinary 
and extensive war preparations which the British Grovernment is 
carrying on in India and in the Eastern Seas, especially in the North- 
West Frontier of India. These preparations for war are 
not only calculated to strengthen the hold of British 
Imperialism in India in order to strangle all 
attempts at freedom, but must result in hastening a 
disastrous war in which an attempt will be made to 
make India again a tool in the hands of foreign 
imperialists. 

“The Congress declares that the people of India have no 
quarrel with their neighbours and desire to live at peace with ^ them, 
and asKits thdr right to determine whether or not they will take 
part in any war. 
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"The Congress demands that these war preparations be put an 
end to, and further declares that in the event of the British Govern- 
ment embarking on any warlike adventure and endevouring to 
exploit India in it for the furtherance of their imperialist aims, it will 
be the duty of the people of India to refuse to taJce any part in such 
a war or to co-operate with them in any way whatsoever.” Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru in commending the resolution for the acceptance 
of the Congress said : — 

Mr. President and comrades, — ^This session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress will have many important resolutions to consider and 
adopt. But I venture to say that not one of them will be more 
important than the one I have just now placed before you. It is 

important because any war nowadays is an interna- 
tional disaster. It must result in terrible slaughter 
and destruction. It must let loose as the last war 
let loose, the flood-gates of hatred and barbarism. 

When all countries and all nations are linked together and cannot be 
separately considered, it is inconceivable even if a war is fought out- 
side the frontier of India, that it would leave India untouch^. We 
have intimate connection with any such war, because it is likely to be 
fought very near our frontiers and India is very likely to be involved 
in it. If there is such a war, you and I will not sit peaceably hold- 
ing our conferences and Congresses. Indeed, wc may ourselves hear 
the roaring of cannons, we may sec bombshells dropping from aero- 
planes upon our peaceful villages. It is very important also beca- 
tise such a war will result — I hope it does not result — in strengthening 
British imperialism to such an extent that it may make it 
more difficult for us to achieve freedom. It may remove for a 
generation or two our hope of freedom, so that in any event we can- 
not ignore any preparations for war or any chance of war. 

No man or woman can ignore it, least of all an Indian who 
desires to achieve freedom for his country. It is a well-known 
fact that all countries are preparing more or less 
for war. It is not England only ; it is every country 
because in Europe to-day there is fear. Europe is 
In the grip of fear and out of fear comes hatred and 
out of that comes violence and barbarism. Every 
country in Europe hates every other country. The 
most feared and hated country in Europe is England. 
There is talk of disarmament, there is talk of peace. But those of 
you who have taken the trouble to study what has been happening 
•t Geneva and elsewhere will realize that all this talk of disarma- 
ment is mere camouflage. To-day Europe is perhaps a greater 
powder magazine- thsm it was in 1914 when the last great war broke 
out. War has not broken out yet because all nations are etdiausted. 
But aU the seeds of w^ are present and at present in greater number 
.fBan they were thirteen years ngo. When you look at the Balkans, 
l^and, Italy, C^ephorSlovakia, lathunia, and Russia, everywhere 
there is preparation for war, and there is chance for war. Let us see 
what attituck, with which we have most relation, has been l^en 
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tn these war preparations and in this talk of peace and disartnam^t. 
We are specially interested in Britain’s attitude. We have had in 
recent times various disarmament Conferences at Geneva, 'there 
a Naval Disarmament Conference also. But these Conferences 
failed largely because Britain could not agree to proposals made 
other coimtries. Indeed, in the past, Britain has definitely refteeii 
to accept the principle of compulsory arbitration with a little covn> 
like Switzerland, because it may be given up as a dangerous ‘prin- 
ciple \ It has stood its right to wage war without any reference /to 
the League of Nations or to any other authority. At the last not- 
ing of the Assembly of the League of Nations, Sir Austin Chaniher- 
lain made an extraordinary speech on behalf of England. He stat^ 
that he was not prepared to sacrifice the Empire for the vague ideiils 
of peace and disarmament of the League of Nations. For him the 
British Commonwealth was a greater thing than those ideals. 

What is the Empire but India ? It comes to this. Bor the 
sake of India, to hold India under -subjection. Sir Austin Chambtir- 
lain and the British Government cannot agree to the principle of 
disarmament or peace. It is well-recogolsed in Europe 
specially by small nations who are always raising 
this question in the League of Nations that England 
is the greatest obstacle in the attainment of disarma- 
ment or world peace. I should like to indicate to you some of 
the war preparations which England is making. You know that 
preparations for war are secret preparations. Nations do not 
advertise when they are going to prepare for war. Nonetheless when 
preparations are being carried on a most extensive scale — on the 
scale which England has been carrying on — it is impossible to hide 
them. So some of these things have come to light. The biggest 
and one of the latest things we have had for a number of years before 
us is the Singapore base. Why is England spending millions and 
millions of pounds and making the great naval base of Singapore ? 
Surely it can only be a challenge directed against China and Jtipair 
and also against France, or if there is a war, there is a danger of 
France declaring war against England. Then England can threaten 
French possessions in Indo-China from Singapore. It is also directed 
against the Dutch East Indies, because England can force Holland to 
be neutral in case of war. It is directed partly at any rate against 
America and American domination in the Pacific, because in ' caic 
of a conflict England could sweep down the Phillippine Islands and 
take possession of them. It is chiefly directed against India becaii^ 
it is for the retention of India that all these things are done. Imagine 
that if there is a struggle in India, then the Singapore base will 
facilitate the transport of troops from Australia to India ah^ .an 
many other ways will help the British in taking the offensive in 
India. So much for the Singapore base. 

“ Then we have another naval base which is being sfuide 
at Trincomalee. We have also the Great Royal IndjaU NaVy 
which has recently been created with a flourish of trumpets. 
evtr it may be, it is not an Indian Navy except perhaps that the 
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expenses for it will come out of the Indian Exchequer. This Navy 
is mcrdly aii adjunct of the British Navy to help the British Govern- 
ment against India although it may be at our cost. Again, I should 
Kke to draw your attention to the rapid development of the trans- 
pprt system jn India specially in the North-West Frontier Province, 
Western Punjab and the north-east frontier in India. War now- 
adays very largely depends on transport. That is 
Why the transport system has been perfected. 
Strategic railways have been laid all over the North- 

? restern Frontier. You have heard of the Khyber 
aSs Railway. You will also hear subsequently of other strategic 
I'ailways which are being built at great cost for military reasons. 
*Wben military reasons are considered, cost is no consideration. 
'"iVIiiitary roads have been built from the Khvber Pass, from the 
l^njab, from the North-Western Frontier, right up to Karachi. 
Motor-lOrry service has been started from Karachi to Peshawar. All 
this will facilitate the transport of troops and other materials in time 
of war. Although railways are there, railways might perhaps not be 
suitable — they may perhaps have strikes to contend against ; there- 
fore the whole military machinery of England is being made self- 
sufficient. 


Now let me come to the north-eastern frontier in Assam. 
Recently you might have noticed in the papers that proposals are 
being considered that a part of Assam to the north-east of India 
may be converted into a new military province like the North- 
Western Frontier to facilitate the carrying on of ^var there, if neces- 
sary. For this purpose roads are laid, railways are projected between 
India and Burma and even between Burma and Assam. You may 
remember that the Forward of Calcutta was some-time ago banned 
from entering Burma. The rca.son why it was banned was that it 
published and criticised something about these military’ roads in 
Assam, and the proposal to create a new military province. Let me 
go back to the North-Western Province where there is an extra- 
ordinary concentration of air forces and tanks. I'hose who know 
have told us, it is the finest and best equipment that any army 
possesses. Karachi has been created an air base and other bases 
in the North-Western Province are being prepared so that the pro- 
vince is to-day full of activity for preparations for war. Two 
proposals have been made in England and also in Anglo-Indian 
journals in India which, although officials denied in Parliament, 
persist in getting publicity in the press. These periodicab arc 
supposed to know what Government are doing and these proposals 
are of the greatet interest to us. The first was that a part of the 
British Expeditionary Force should be stationed in India because 
there is more danger of war in Asia than in Europe. Therefore 
it is desirable that that force should be ready in India and should 
immediately start war-like preparations when necessary. The second 
proposal was that these highly developed mechanised forces should 
,be used when there is any danger of war. The procedure thit 
England should adopt was coldly stated in the English press to be, 
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not to wait for an attack but to make a forward spring into Central 
Asia across Afghanistan in one sweep. This was proposed because 
just in the same way Germans are supposed in their attack on 
France to have made a forward spring across Belgium. 

I should like to tell you one or two things also 
in connection with the war preparations of Britain, 
which a friend of mine has drawn attention to. He 
himself is a famous doctor and tells me that a large 
number of persons have received a circular letter 
from the Medical Military Department of India. 
This letter has been issued to every member of 
the Civil-Military Department and he has been asked 
if he is prepared in case of emergency to serve as 
Medical Military Officer. Another letter has been issued to 
all doctors who have served in the last war asking them if they are 
prepared to join the Medical Reserve. Friends, I should like you to 
consider what all this means. When the resolution was moved in the 
Subjects Committee, some people thought that it was rather an 
unnecessary resolution. They have not heard of any military pre- 
parations and they do not know anything of the coming war. They 
think that our domestic problems are more important. They ask 
why wc should waste time and energy over what might be happen- 
ing in the North-West Frontier Province. I beg of you to consider 
whether these few facts arc not sufficient to make you realise the 
great danger of war that exists in the world and round about us in 
particular. If such a danger exists, are you prepared to take no 
notice of it, but discuss only petty problems ? 

Two more things I want to tell you in connection with these 
preparations. The recent treaty between England and Mesopotamia 
the Anglo-Iraq treaty — is one. And the second is the Amir’s visit to 
India. I would not be surprised if the cordial welcome the British 
Government extended to him, has not something to do with ^ the 
desire of the British Government to win him over. We are not in a 
position to stop the war, it may be. But at any rate we are in a 
position to make it clear what attitude India will take up and 
it is quite possible and conceivable that if India’s attitude is clearly 
stated then England too may change hers. England migbt 
not dare to provoke war when she knows that 
India would not support the war but actually 
hinder the conduct of the war. Now this resolution lays 
down clearly that India has no quarrel with her neighbours. As to 
the declaration itself, it is our right to determine whether we shall 
join the war or not. Thirdly, another declaration follows and that 
is the most important. In case war comes and an attempt is made 
to exploit you, you will refuse to be exploited and to take any part 
in the war. I trust that if war comes and I think war may be 
nearer than most of us imagine — ^it may come in a year, two 
or five years — the National Congress will follow up the lead ^ven 
to-day. I also trust that the Indian people will rally round die 
Congress forgetting their petty differences and generally adopt the 
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attitude which the Congreis has suggested and refuse to participate 
in the war and suffer any consequence that might follow. I am 
convinced that if the Congress and the Indian people adopt this 
attitude, they will emerge from that great ordeal much better, much 
freer and India will be an united and independent nation. 
(Applause.) 


INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rising amidst cheers said : — 

It is my high privilege to place before you the Resolution of 
Independence. ( Cheers) . 

The resolution reads thus : — 

The Congress declares the goal of the Indian people to be 
complete national independence.” 

I do not think I can describe this resolution in any better 
language than that used by the distinguished ex-President of the 
Congress, Dr. Annie Besant, in an interview which she gave immedi- 
ately after the Subjects Committee had accepted this resolution. 
She said that it was a dignified and a clear statement cf India's 
goal (Cheers), 

No special remarks arc necessary from me in commending this 
resolution for your acceptance* specially after almost complete 
unanimity with which the Subjects Committee approved of it. But 
I wish to explain very clearly one or two points connected with this 
resolution. The first thing is that this resolution although it makes 
clear the goal docs not chaiig(^ the present creed of the Congress. If 
you pass this resolution, you declare by a majority, I hope by an 
over whelming majority, that the Congress is to-day for complete 
independence. Noneihekss you leave the doors of the Congress 
open to such persons as may not approve of this goal, as they 
perhaps are satisfied with a lesser or a smaller goal. I think that 
although the door of the Congress is c^pen, there should be no doubt, 
if you approve of this resolution, everybody must say that the 
majority of the Congressmen to-da.y demand complete independence 
for the country. Now this resolution as placed before you is a very 
short and simple one. In the Subjects Committee the resolution, as 
you may know because the proceedings are quite public, was slightly 
longer and more complicated. But ultimately it was changed to this 
present formula and this formula was adopted. 

I wish to make it clear to you that the adoption of this formula 
does not in any way change the spirit or the meaning of the resolu- 
tion. It means what it says. It means complete independence. It 
means control of the defence forces of the country. It means 
control 4iver the financial and economic policy of the country.lt means 
control tyver our relations with foreign countries. (Hear, hear). 
WitliQiit these things independence would be a travesty and 
c am ou fl a g e. 
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Thirdly, I wish to point out to you lest there be any otistake 
that this goal, which I hope you will adopt to*day, is the 
immediate goal and not a goal of the far distant future (Cheers). 
Whether we achieve it to-day or to-morrow, a year hence, or ten 
yean hence, I cannot say. That depends on your strength and the 
strength of the country. 

May I in conclusion express my heartfelt gratitude that the 
Congress is about to adopt the goal worthy of our country’s 
fai^ destiny and hope that this goal may be reached in the near 
future ? (Cheers).” 


II 

Can India Defend Herself ? 

[Can India defend herself in case British Government decides to quit India ? 
Tes--says Jawakarlal. This .s ihe substance of the presidential address 
delivered at the Kerala Provincial Conference held at Payyanur on 28th 
May 1928. If Ind an soldiers can defend ihe British Empire in 
different theatres of the world as mercenaries^ they can certainly defend 
their homeland as soldiers of liberty^ better-trained and better-organized^ 
under patriot x generals. ^ 

India has little in common with England and her economic 
interests conflict in almost every particular with those of England. 
An imperial bond between the two can only be an enforced union 
productive of ill-will and continuous friction and must of necessity 
be to the advantage of England. 

For the present, however, the union must 
necessarily be the union of the lion and lamb with 
the lamb inside the lion. This is evident if we study the 
relation of England with other countries like China, Persia, Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. She has opposed all attempts at freedom of 
these countries and only recently we had an amazing example of 
her imperial policy in Independent Egypt. Even in regard to the 
countries of Europe, she is acknowledged to be the main obstacle to 
world-peace and co-operation. It is inconceivable, therefore, that 
India can have a real measure of freedom within the limits of the 
British Empire and you will welcome, I am sure, the resolution of 
the Madras Congress laying down our goal as complete national 
independence. This does not mean the ill-will to England or to 
any other country, but it is a condition precedent to our future 
growth and to the development of peaceful relations with other 
countries including England. The Madras Congress resolution is 
important specially because it attacks the psychology of submission 
and slavery and helplessness, which generations of foreign rule have 
developed in us. It prepares our minds for the will to be free 
vdthout which freedom cannot come even to-day* There are so^ 
;many of us who take an academic interest in Indian freedom, who 
whilst they talk of freedom feel no inner urge for it. Doubts and 
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difficulties assail them and fear born of a slave psychology hampers 
their efforts. We are told of the dangers that India may have to 
face in the event of England leaving us to our own resources, of the 
fear of foreign invasion and of our inability to cope with it. But it is 
not realised that the strength that succeed in enforcing Indians will 
on England also succeeds in protecting India from other foreign 
incursions. It is not felt keenly enough that we are eveii 
now suffering under a foreigrn invasion and the future 
cannot bring any greater disaster to us. Not to get 
rid of our present domination because of future pro* 
blematical dangers is the height of fear and weak- 
ness. But what external dangers will face us when 
the British leave India ? We have an Indian army 
brave and efBcient, well-tried in many continents. It 
is good enough to fight for the freedom of the Allies 
in the battle-fields of Europe and it will be good 
enough to fight if necessary for the freedom of 
India. When freedom comes, we shall develope our 
army and strengthen it and make it more efficient 
than it is to-day. 

The strength of the country not only depends on the in ter na^ 
tional situation and the balance of power, Poland, Lithuania, 
Gzecho-Slovakia, Hungry, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Jugosla^da, 
Portugal, Bulgaria, Roumania and many other countries are inde- 
pendent, but not one of them can withstand one great Power. Even 
the great Powers cannot separately cope with a combination against 
them ; but they remain independent because none dare attack them 
for fear of complications. The other country could not tolerate 
that the rich prize of India should fall again to another Power. 
But what power could indeed threaten us ? France, Germany and 
Italy arc too much involved in their mutual hatred and jealousies 
and arc too afraid of each other to trouble us at all. The United 
States of America are too far away for effective action. Japan has 
to face hostility of the United Jbtates and even of the Western 
European Powers and cannot dare embark on a new adventure, 
which would be fraught with the greatest risks for her. Afghanistan 
is strong in defence but weak in attack and it is inconceivable that 
with its limited resources it can do us any harm. It may at most 
carry out a number of successful raids before we can defeat it 
hold it in check. But there is absolutely no reason why we shoxild 
have any such relations with Afghanistan. Russia remains the sole 
danger but even this danger is largely imaginary, as every one knows 
or ought to know, that no country is in greater need of peace than 
Russia. The Great War, the civil war, the famine and the blockade 
have shaken her foundations and done her tremendous injury. She 
has made much good of her losses but 'above everything else she 
desires peace to build up the new social order she has established. 
Experts tell us that although strong in defence she is weak in attack. 
Her whole government is based on the good-will of the workers and 
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the peasantry and she cannot count on this good-will in an oppres- 
sive campaign. She has so many enemies that she dare not of her 
own accord start an invasion of India and leave her western flanks 
exposed to attack. Nor has she any economic reason to covet 

India. India and Russia are too alike to help each 
other much. Both are largely agricultural countries 
with raw materials and markets. She wants capital 
and machinery and India can supply neither. We 
thus see that no danger threatens India from any 
direction and even if there is any danger we shall 
be able to cope with it. 

It may be, however, that we are unable to cope with it and 
go down in the struggle. That risk must be faced as it has been 
faced by every brave people in history. Because of risk, we carniot 
give up our birthright or take the shameful position of asking for 
the British help to defend our country and liberty. We must mak(‘ 
it clear that on no account are we prepared to have the British 
forces in our country. The alien army of occupation must be 
withdrawn. 

It is said that by laying stress on Independence, we antagonis<' 
other parties in the country just when the need for the unity was 
the greatest. Unity is certainly most desirable, but can unity be 
achieved by the sacrifice of our principles ? Our opponents and 
even those of our colleagues for whose sake we sacrifice our princi- 
ples will respect us the less for it. Let us respect even sentiments 
and the prejudices of others. But let us not give in on any matter 
which we consider vital. The Congress has already shown its desire 
to co-operate whenever it can with our groups and parties without 
giving up our ideals and our goal. We have co-operated whole- 
heartedly with others for the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
are to-day co-operating with numerous groups in the All-Parties 
Conference. We could give no greater evidence of our 
goodwill, and our tolerance cannot extend to sacri- 
fice of the principle and the goal ; and the ideal we 
have set before us is too vivid to be forgotten or 
discarded for a temporary compromise. We have 
to travel the road together respecting each other 
and it may be that when we reach the cross-roads 
we may have converted many others to our view. 
If we fail to do so, we would agree to differ 
and part company without rancour or ill-will. 

You must have been disappointed at the proceedings of the 
All-Parties Conference in Bombay and yet the very fact that we 
arc having so much difficulty in finding a solution to contending 
claims shows that we are at grips with the real problems. By ignor- 
ing them or making a patch-work compromise we cannot solve them. 
It is a measure of our earnestness that we are trying to face them 
squarely, and I have every hope that if we continue to do so, we 
shall find a solution. 
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What are these problems we hear of — controversies about the 
separation of Sind and separate and joint electorates and reservation 
of seats ? If you go to the bottom of all this, you find one all- 
pervading cause. It is fear of the Muslim that the Hindu may 
exterminate him, the fear of the Hindu that the Muslim may crush 
him, the fear of each community or groups. It is a senseless fear. 
To protect itself, each community wants a privileged and dominat- 
ing position in e.\ch province. Surely no group should dominate 
over another and the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League 
each desire domination and there can be no compromise between 
the two. Arc we then to give up the task as hopeless ? The duty 
of the Congress and of all other organisations which are not based on 
pure communalism is clear. After paying due regard to ihe fears, 
whether justified or not, they must evolve a constitution which 
should be as just and reasonable as can be expected under the 
circumstances and then should place it before the country. And 
the country as a whole, I feel sure, will accept it if it is b.ised on 
reason and justice. 

Unhappily it is not possible in this world of 
ours to-day to produce an ideal constitution. We 
cannot ignore prejudice and unreason, but let us 
at any rate try to approximate to the ideal as far as 
we can. The history of India tells us that danger 
has always come because of the want of central 
authority. We have too much of decentralisation. If 
we are to build up a strong India, we must have a 
strong Central Government but at the same time we 
cannot afford to kill the rich and varying cultures 
of India by having too much uniformity and dis- 
couraging local effort and enterprise. In other 
countries, the tendency to-day is to give full local 
autonomy to cultural areas. We must, therefore, 
while laying stress on a strong Central Government, 
accept the principle of giving considerable autono- 
my to different areas having traditions and cultures 
of their own. The best test of a culture is that of 
language. There may be too many small autono- 
mous areas. The economic life of the country may suffer ; but 
this can be safeguarded by giving up powers to large areas including 
several autonomous cultural areas. If this principle is kept in mind 
and if in addition we have joint electorates and proper safeguards 
for all the minorities and backward groups, I think we might evolve 
a satisfactory constitution for a period at least. Let us hope that 
committee which the All-Parties Conference has appointed will meet 
with success in drawing up this constitution. It is becoming clear 
that the Indian States cannot be ignored or excluded. Nothing can 
be more fatal for India than a division between the two independent 
entities. The problem has become an urgent one because we find 
that efforts arc being made to raise a barrier between the two parts 
of India. Recently a scheme has been published on behalf of a 
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number of Indian princes under a superficial garb of good-will to 
British India. This scheme lays down the dangerous principle of 
separation of Indian States and so far as the people of the States 
are concerned, we are told, they will live under a rule of law. We 
know well what rule of law and order means. This scheme must, 
therefore, be combated by us not only in British India but in the 
States. Even such of the ruling princes as are wise and foreseeing 
enough should reject it and take their stand by their own 
people and by the people of British India. Wc stand together 
and nothing must be allowed to separate us. 

Ill 

Beyond Our Frontiers 

[fn this short speech delivered on the eve of Second World War, Jawaharlal 
declares that the people of India are profoundly interested in international 
affairs, but Indian Nationalism is entirely different from the aggressive 
nationalism of dictatorial countries. Independent India will be a shoulder 
of strength to the faltering powers of democracy, and it is in the interest 
of Brita.n that India should be an independent and powerful country.] 

Nationalism is in ill odour to-day in the west, 
and has become the parent of aggressiveness, into- 
lerance and brutal violence. All that is reactionary 
seeks shelter under that name— Fascism, Imperial- 
ism, race bigotry and the crushing of that free spirit 
of enquiry which gave the semblance of greatness to 
Europe in the nineteeth century. Culture succumbs 
before its onslaught and civilisation decays. Demo- 
cracy and freedom are its pet aversions and in its 
name innocent men, women and children in Spain 
are bombed to death, and fierce race persecution 
takes place. Yes it was Nationalism that built up the nations 
of Europe a hundred years or more ago and provided the back- 
ground lor that civilisation whose end seems to be drawing near. 
And it is Nationalism which is the driving force to-day in the coun- 
tries of the East which suffer under foreign domination and seek 
freedom. To them it brings unity and vitality and a lifting of the 
burdens of the spirit which subjection entails. Thcias is a virtue in 
it up to a certain stage ; till then it is a progressive force adding to 
human freedom. But even then it is a narrowing creed and a 
nation seeking freedom, like a person who is sick can think of little 
besides its own struggle and its own misery. 

India has been no exception to this rule, and often in the 
intensity of her struggle, she has forgotten the world and thought 
only in terms of herself. But as strength came to her and confidence 
bom of success, she began to look beyond her frontiers. The increas- 
ing interest she has taken in the problems of the world is a measure 
of the growth of her nationalist movement. 
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Perhaps nothing is so surprising in India to- 
day as this anxious interest in foreign affairs and 
the realisation that her own struggle for freedom is 
a part of the world struggle. And this interest is 
by no means confined to the inteUigentsia, but goes 
deep down to the worker, the petty shopkeeper and 
even to a small extent to the peasant. The invasion 
of Manchuria by Japan caused a wave of sympathy 
for China ; and Japan, which had so far been popu- 
lar with Indians, began to be disliked. The rape of 
Abyssinia by Italy was deeply felt and resented. 
The tragic events of Central Europe produced pro- 
found impression. But most of all India felt, almost 
as a personal sorrow, the revolt against the Re- 
public of Spain and the invasion of China, with all 
their attendant horrors. Thousands of demonstra- 
tions were held in favour of Spain and China and 
out of our poverty we extended our helping hand 
to them in the shape of food and medical missions. 

This reaction in India was not due primarily to humanitarian 
reasons, but to growing realisation of the significance of the conflicts 
in the world, and to an intelligent self-interest. We saw in Fascism 
the mirror of the Imperialism from which we had suffered, and in 
the growth of Fascism we saw defeat for freedom and democracy, 
for which we struggled with our long experience of British Imperial- 
ism, we distrusted the assurance so often given, of British support, 
of collective security to League of Nations. 

Because of this ve followed, perhaps with greater clarity than 
d.scwhrre, the development of British foreign policy towards co- 
operation with the Fascist Powers, and our opposition to British 
Imperialism became a part of our opposition to all Imperialism and 
Fascism. 

“ To this British foreign policy we were entirely opposed and 
yet as parts of the empire, we were bound by it. By resolution, and 
public declaration we dissociated ourselves from it, and endeavoured 
in such ways as were open to us to develop our foreign policy. The 
medical mission that we sent to China or the foodstuffs that went 
from India to Spain were our methods of asserting our foreign 
policy and dissociating ourselves from that of Britain. We laid 
down further our line of action in the event of World War breaking 
out. It was for the people of India to determine whether India 
would join a war or not, and any decision imposed upon us by Britain 
would be resisted. Nor were we prepared on any account to 
permit our resources to be exploited for an imperialist war. 

The Indian nationalist movement has stood for 
many years for full independence and severance of 
our tie with the British empire. Recent events in 
Europe have made this an urgent necessity for us. 
We must control our foreign policy, our finance and 
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our defences, and have perfect freedom to develop 
our own contacts with other countries. 

Foreign affairs are thus casting their long shadow over the 
Indian national struggle, and the growing consciousness of this makes 
India look at the world with an ever-increasing interest. She tbii^S' 
of the day, which may not be long, distant, when she will be a freVT 
country, and already she prepares mentally for that change. The 
British Empire is fading away before our eyes, and everyone knows 
that it cannot hold India in subjection for long. Responsible states- 
men in England no doubt realize this, and yet it is exceedingly 
difficult for them to give up the assumptions and mental atmosphere 
of a century ago, and adapt themselves to what logic tells them is 
the inevitable end. 

That is the dilemma of Britain to-day. There 
are only two courses open to her in regard to India. 
The natural and the logical course is to recognise 
what must be and adapt herself gracefully to it. 
This means the immediate recognition of India’s 
right to self-determination on the basis of complete 
freedom, and the drawing up of India’s constitution 
by a Constituent Assembly consisting of her elected 
representatives. Such a decision and immediate 
steps taken to implement it, would immediately 
bring about a psychological change, and the old 
atmosphere of conflict and hostility would give place 
to a spirit of co-operation. India, achieving her 
independence in this way would not look unfavour- 
ably to certain privileges in the matter of trade and 
commerce being granted to Britain. She might even 
accept certain financial burdens which in justice 
should not fall on her. We would be willing to pay 
this price for freedom with pleasure, for the cost 
of conflict will in any event be much greater. India 
would also be a friend and colleague in world 
affairs, provided Britain stood for freedom and 
democracy. 

The other course is to keep India in subjection and attempt to 
impose vital decisions on her. This would inevitably lead to a major 
conflict with Indian nationalism. It might delay Indian freedom 
for a while, but certainly it would not delay it for very long ; and 
it is possible that the conflict itself might precipitate matters. It was 
no easy matter for the British Government to suppress the last civil 
disobedience movement. To-day the Congress and the National 
Movement are far stronger than they have ever been, and Britain, 
on the other hand, thanks to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, is danger- 
ously near to impatience in foreign affairs. That does not mean that 
Britain cannot strike hard at India. She can certainly do so, but 
it will be a very difficult task to undertake, and if international crisis 
intervenes .as it might, it will be a perilous one. It is not surprising 
therefore, that the British Government have no desire whatever to 
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force a conflict in India. They would welcome a set dement with 
the National Congress. This, if it is genuinely attempted, and is to 
be successful, means facing all the implications of the first two 
courses outlined above. The British Imperialism by its very nature is 
unable to do this. The British Government will, therefore, at all 
costs, avoid the first course. 

That is the dilemma and there is no middle course except one 
of marking time. But time runs fast in this age of dictators, and 
events follow one another with a startling rapidity. At any moment 
the edifice of ** appeasement ’* which Mr. Chamberlain has built 
up so laboriously even at the cost of what nations and individuals 
hold most dear, might collapse and bring catastrophe. What of 
India then ? What will India do ? That is the question tnat often 
worries British statesmen. For it will matter a great deal what India 
does. India will make a difference. 

IV 

The Indian Army 

Regarding the Indian Army he said : “It is a 
very fine fighting force ; wherever it had a qhance 
• it has done exceedingly well, but I am convinced in 
my mind that it would have done infinitely better if 
it had been given national colouring. National senti- 
ment is bound to have infiuence.” 

Pandit Nehru said that during the Cripps discussions he asked 
Sir Stafford Cripps “If we are in charge of Government, our first 
job is to infuse national spirit in the Army and make the soldiers 
feel they arc a National Army and make India feel that this is our 
Army fighting for freedom and democracy and the freedom of our 
country.” 

Pandit Nahru had also told Sir Staflbrd that 
their first job would be to remove the barriers that 
isolated the people from the Indian soldier. 
And Sir Stafford replied : “ I am afraid that cannot 
be done. It is not a National Army. It is not an 
Indian Army, it is an Indian Sector of the British 
Army because the Indian Army is an Indian branch 
of the British Army.” 

Pandit Nehru said that he asked Sir Stafford : “What 
about an Indian militia ? ” And Sir Stafford had replied that that 
was a matter for the Commander-in-Ghief. Even the militia have 
to function under the Commander-in-Ghief. Pandit Nehru said 
that when they use the word mercenary, it was not used in a dispa- 
raging sense of the Army itself, but as a legal technical 
name. 

Referring to the demobilisation, Pandit Nehru said that it 
would be a tremendous problem. He thought that “in spite of all 
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the schemes of British Government, the British Government and the 
Provincial Governments as they are, cannot deal with the problem 
of demobilised soldiers. 

They are incapable of dealing with it. At the end of this war, 
the numbers involved would be far more than at the end of the last 
war. “Pandit Nehru thought that the Indian soldier was a nation- 
alist.” 

V 

Indian National Army 

[Pandit Nehru has supported the cause of the officers and soldiers of the 
Indian National Army, He has called them patriots^ although 
misguided^ and they have fought the British Army with nationatistic 
intentions. The following is the press report of his two interviews which 
he granted to the Associated Press of India at Srinagar and New Delhi 
on August I9y and August 28^ 1945 respectively.] 

‘‘There is one matter which has been paining and troubling 
me for sometime, but to which I have made no reference so far, 
because any mention of it might have been misunderstood. But 
now that the war has ended, there is no such reason for remaining 
silent on that issue. This concerns the 20,000 or more prisoners of 
the so-called Indian National Army, which had been formed in 
Malaya and Burma, I was of the opinion three years ago and am 
still of the opinion that the leaders and others of this army had been 
misguided in many ways and had failed to appreciate the larger 
consequences of their unfortunate association with the Japanese. 

Three years ago I was asked in Calcutta what I would do if 
Subhas Bose led an army into India on the plea of liberating India. 
I replied then that I would not hesitate to resist this invasion even 
though I did not doubt that Subhas Bose and his Indian colleagues 
and followers were motivated by the desire to free India and were in 
no way mere tools of the Japanese. Nevertheless, they had put 
themselves on the wrong side and were functioning under the 
Japanese auspices. No person could come to India in this way or 
under such foreign auspices. 

Therefore, whatever the motive behind the people, they had 
to be resisted in India or outside. 

But the situation has completely changed with the end of war. 
And a very large number of officers and soldiers of this Indian Na- 
tional Army, as it is called, are prisoners, and some of them at least 
have been executed. 

Though proper information is lacking, it is reliably stated that 
very bad treatment is being given to them in prisons and forts, 
where they are kept and many of them live in the shadow of death. 
I do not wish to complain to the British for the strict military rule. 
They could plead justification for treating with rebels in any way 
they like. But as an Indian and as one representing in this respect 
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the views of almost all Indians of whatever party or group. I would 
say that it would be supreme tragedy if these officers and men are 
liquidated by way of punishment. 

Whatever their feeling and mistakes may have been in the 
past, and these were serious, there can be no doubt that they arc a 
fine body of young men, taken as a whole, fine officers and fine 
rank and file and that their dominating motive was love for India’s 
freedom. At any time, it would have been wrong to treat them too 
harshly, but at this time, when it is said that big changes are impend- 
ing in India, it would be a very grave mistake, leading to far-reach- 
ing consequences, if they were treated jtist as ordinary rebels, the 
punishment given to them would in effect be a punishment on all 
India and all Indians and a deep wound would be created in 
millions of hearts. In this matter, fortunately there is no communal 
question, for these officers and men are Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. 

From such accounts as have come to me, it appears probable 
that this Indian National Army first took shape when Singapore was 
almost surrounded by the Japanese and most of the British army 
left by boats. The Indian Army in Malaya was, therefore, left 
stranded by the fortunes of war and was completely at the mercy of 
the Japanese. 

At that time a junior officer of the British Indian 
Army Sardar Mohan Singh, apparently got into 
touch with the Japanese Command and organised 
the remnants of the Indian troops there, which 
amounted to nearly 7,000. Although Mohan Singh 
to some extent, co-operated with the Japanese, the:s 
resisted their encroachments in many ways anc 
refused to be a tool in their hands. After mans 
months, matters came to a crisis and Mohan Singh 
who had proved a very efficient and brave organ! 
ser, was arrested by the Japanese and disappearec 
completely. Probably, he was executed by thi 
Japanese. (Now he has reached India safe am 
sound.) 

This in itself shows the curious and anomalous position of th 
Indian National .Army and how its leaders were continually trying t 
prevent the exploitation of their men for Japanese iinperiali 
purposes. How far they succeeded in this I do not know. But tf 
motive underlying their action comes out clearly and it is importan 

In view of all this, I earnestly trust that nothing will be dor 
in regard to these prisoners of war which will lead to an addition, 
festering sore in India’s mind and heart. Witli the end of war, tl 
immediate c.\igency past, larger considerations should prevail. 

Commenting on the Government of India's communique on tl 
treatment to be accorded to the Indian National army, Pandit Nehr 
in an inier\-iew said : ‘I am glad that the Government of Ind 
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have issued a communique in regard to the prisoners of the Indian 
National Army formed in Malaya in 1942. The veil at last has been 
lifted, but facts arc still hidden. I would suggest that those facts, or 
many of them, should be released to the public. What is the total 
number of officers and prisoners of this army in the various forts, 
camps and prisons of India ? 

“What action has already been taken in regard to any of them ? 
What were the original circumstances which led to the formation of 
this army in Malaya, for instance ? 

"It has been state.d, with what authority I do not know, that 
they were left there to shift for themselves. Many points of consti- 
tutional law arise and these should be considered carefully by compe- 
tent experts of those laws. It may be maintained that any such 
Army, formed in the circumstances then existing and recognised by a 
foreign power as an independent army, gains status of a combatant 
force and its prisoners should be treated as ordinary prisoners of war. 
I am not expert enough in constitutional law to give an opinion, but 
I am sure this matter is worthy of earnest consideration. 

“The main point, however, is not one of law. It depends on 
the approach to the question. Is it a completely English and non- 
Indian approach, or is it an Indian approach ? I can understand and 
appreciate the English approach, but I can also understand and not 
only appreciate but deeply feel the Indian approach, which, I think, 
must be common not only in the civilian population of India but 
also in the British Indian Army. 

“The war is over happily for all of us and problems must be 
viewed in terms of peace and not of war. Political consequences of 
any act of severe punishment must be taken into consideration and 
there is no doubt that such political consequences might be deep and 
far-reaching. In this connection a possible comparison common 
though not wholly apposite, is that of the Marquis in France. When 
the (^rman army wanted to deal with the Marquis as rebels of the 
Petain Government, General Eisenhower very rightly issued a stern 
warning to them and told them that the Marquis must be treated 
as combatant forces and allowed the privileges of prisoners of 
war. 

“There can be no doubt that this Indian Na- 
tional Army functioned as regular, organised, 
disciplined and uniformed combatant force. There 
can be no mistake in this. It was unfortunate that 
many of them were misguided enough to support 
a wrong cause, but it should never be forgotten that 
they had no desire or intention of supporting that 
cause as such, but were moved by their passion for 
India’s freedom. I have no doubt in mind that 
vast majority of the Indian men and omcef s of the 
British Indian Army will appreciate generous 
treatment to their old comrades m arms.” 
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the views of almost all Indians of whatever party or group, I would 
say that it would be supreme tragedy if these officers and men are 
liquidated by way of punishment. 

Whatever their feeling and mistakes may have been in the 
past, and these were serious, there can be no doubt that they are a 
fine body of young men, taken as a whole, fine officers and fine 
rank and file and that their dominating motive was love for India’s 
freedom. At any time, it would have been wrong to treat them too 
harshly, but at this time, when it is said that big changes are impend- 
ing in India, it would be a very grave mistake, leading to far-reach- 
ing consequences, if they were treated just as ordinary rebels, the 
punishment given to them would in effect be a punishment on all 
India and all Indians and a deep wound would be created in 
millions of hearts. In this matter, fortunately there is no communal 
question, for these officers and men are Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs. 

From such accounts as have come to me, it appears probable 
that this Indian National Army first took shape when Singapore was 
almost surrounded by the Japanese and most of the British army 
left by boats. The Indian Army in Malaya was, therefore, left 
stranded by the fortunes of war and was completely at the mercy of 
the Japanese. 

At that time a junior oflOicer of the British Indian 
Army Sardar Mohan Singh, apparently got into 
touch with the Japanese Command and organised 
the remnants of the Indian troops there, which 
amounted to nearly 7,000. Although Mohan Singh, 
to some extent, co- operated with the Japanese, they 
resisted their encroachments in many ways and 
refused to be a tool in their hands. After many 
months, matters came to a crisis and Mohan Singh, 
who had proved a very eifleient and brave organi- 
ser, was arrested by the Japanese and disappeared 
completely. Probably, he was executed by the 
Japanese. (Now he has reached India safe and 
sound.) 

This in itself shows the curious and anomalous position of this 
Indian National .Army and how its leaders were continually trying to 
prevent the exploitation of their men for Japanese imperialist 
purposes. How far they succeeded In this I do not know. But the 
motive underlying their action comes out clearly and it is important. 

In view of all this, I earnestly trust that nothing will be done 
in regard to these prisoners of war which will lead to an additional 
festering sore in India's mind and heart. With the end of war, the 
immediate exigency past, larger considerations should prevail. 

Commenting on the Government of India's communique on the 
treatment to be accorded to the Indian National army, Pandit Nehru, 
in an interview said : T am glad that the Government of India 
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have issued a communique in regard to the prisoners of the Indian 
National Army formed in Malaya in 1942. The veil at last has been 
lifted, but facts arc still hidden. I would suggest that those facts, or 
many of them, should be released to the public. What is the total 
number of officers and prisoners of this army in the various forts, 
camps and prisons of India ? 

“What action has already been taken in regard to any of them ? 
What were the original circumstances which led to the formation of 
this army in Malaya, for instance ? 

“It has been stated, with what authority I do not know, that 
they were left there to shift for themselves. Many points of consti- 
tutional law arise and these should be considered carefully by compe- 
tent experts of those laws. It may be maintained that any such 
Army, formed in the circumstances then existing and recognised by a 
foreign power as an independent army, gains status of a combatant 
force and its prisoners should be treated as ordinary prisoners of war. 
I am not expert enough in constitutional law to give an opinion, but 
I am sure this matter is worthy of earnest consideration. 

“The main point, however, is not one of law. It depends on 
the approach to the question. Is it a completely English and non- 
Indian approach, or is it an Indian approach ? I can understand and 
appreciate the English approach, but I can also understand and not 
only appreciate but deeply feel the Indian approach, which, I think, 
must be common not only in the civilian population of India but 
also in the British Indian Army. 

“The war is over happily for all of us and problems must be 
viewed in terms of peace and not of war. Political consequences of 
any act of severe punishment must be taken into consideration and 
there is no doubt that such political consequences might be deep and 
far-reaching. In this connection a possible comparison common 
though not wholly apposite, is that of the Marquis in France. When 
the German army wanted to deal with the Marquis as rebels of the 
Petain Government, General Eisenhower very rightly issued a stern 
warning to them and told them that the Marquis must be treated 
as combatant forces and allowed the privileges of prisoners of 
war. 

“There can be no doubt that this Indian Na- 
tional Army functioned as regular, organised, 
disciplined and uniformed combatant force. There 
can be no mistake in this. It was unfortunate that 
many of them were misguided enough to support 
a wrong cause, but it should never be forgotten that 
they had no desire or intention of supporting that 
cause as such, but were moved by their passion for 
India’s freedom. I have no doubt in my mind that 
vast majority of the Indian men and officei^s of the 
British Inman Army will appreciate generous 
treatment to their old comrades m arms.” 
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SEVENTH SECTION 

Second World War 

When the Second World War broke out, 
the Indian National Congress hotly debated 
the war aims of Britain. The Viceroy declared 
war on behalf of India without consulting its 
representatives. It was warmly resented by 
the patriots. Jawaharlal Nehru gave expres- 
sion to some of the finest sentiments in his 
whirlwind tours. This section includes thirty 
speeches of Pandit Nehru, a magnificent 
record of the early days of the Second World 
war. 


I 

Not Out To Bargain 

(September 9, 1939) 

“ Wc have repeatedly stated that wc are not out to bargain. 
We do not approach the problem w'ith a view to taking advantage 
of Britain’s difficulties ” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an inter- 
view with the Associated Press. 

“ This war is going to change the face of things. 
The old order is dead and cannot be revived. If we 
are making for a new order, let us do so consci- 
ously, defining it clearly and acting it from now 
onwards, it is perfectly true that in a conflict 
between Democracy and freedom on the one side 
and Fascism and aggression on the other, our 
ssrmpathies must inevitably lie on the side of De- 
mocracy and we cannot tolerate with pleasure 
ideas of victory for the Fascist and Imperialist 
aggressors. But mere repetition of phrases about 
Democracy and freedom does not mean that the 
struggle is for Democracy. The last war showed that 
and the past year or more demonstrated still more 
how Democracy can be betrayed in the name of 
peace and freedom. 
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The real test as to whether this stru^le is for Democracy and 
freedom does not lie in loud enunciations of principles, but in 
practice. If England stands for self-determination, the proof of that 
should be India. The Proposed Federation, again, is a complete 
denial for both. I realise fully that this war is going to change the 
face of things utterly in England and the World, both politically and 
economically. The old order is dead and it cannot be revived. If 
we are making for a^ew order, let us all do so consciously, defining 
it clearly and acting up to it from now onwards as far as possible. 
That new order can have nothing to do with Fascism or imperialism. 

I should like India to play her full part and throw all her resources 
into the struggle for the new order. I hope that my country will 
look at this problem not from a narrow national view but from the 
widest international view-point and seek to foster further good of 
the world because our own good is involved in it. I hope that all 
of you will be wise enough and strong enough to forget petty 
conflicts and rise to the height of the occasion, thinking only of the 
freedom of India and evolution of a new world.” 

“ At this stage it is right and proper for 
nationalist India to speak with one voice and in a 
united way. All of us must sink individual pre- 
ferences and our desires to express our own private 
views before useful consultations have taken place 
and our final policy is decided upon. I earnestly 
hope the Congress will act worthily at this hour of 
great crisis, thus, advancing the cause of India’s 
freedom as well as the freedom of the world.” 

REFERRING TO HIS VISIT TO CHINA 

This visit of mine has been very worth while even though 
it was taken at a very in opportune moment. I was astonished and 
gratified at the desire of the Chinese people and their leader for 
a close and friendly relation with the people of India. I bring 
innumerable messages of greetings and good wishes from the leaders of 
China and India. I have been charged by the Chinese Generalissimo 
to convey his greetings and good wishes to Gandhiji and 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. I have had an adventurous journey 
back from China by plane, water and rail. I would have been held 
up in China but for the courtesy of the Chinese Government who 
put a plane at my disposal. I saw numerous air raids in China but 
I have not seen a single person getting excited.” 

Asked if Panditji was looking up to Gandhiji for a lead as to 
what India should do at this hour, he said that Gandhiji had not 
yet given any lead and had only, in the course of a statement, 
reiterated his faith in non-violence.” 

Pandit Nehru has issued the following niessage to Congressmen 
and Congress Committees in the United Provinces. 

“ I hastened back from Far China to be with you in this time 
of trial and to share with you the burdens and responsibilities of the 
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hour. We shall shoulder them together as we have done in the past 
not in a spirit of opportunism but with faith in our cause and holing 
to the ideals that guided us throughout these years. The future may 
be more difficult than the past. We have to face it with courage, 
confidence and play our part in shaping a free world and a free 
India to-day. The Working Committee has given a lead not only 
to India but also to other peoples in the world. We must abide by 
this lead in letter and spirit and not say or do anything which goes 
counter to it. » 

Discipline is always nec^’ssary in a fighting organisation such as 
ours. To-day it is of paramount importance and it i.s lolly for 
iiiditddual Congressmen to break this discipline and go along their 
individual paths. It is expected, therefore, that all Congress Com- 
mittees and Congressmen will abide by this discipline of the 
Oongress and act within its direction. Our immediate duty is to 
put our organisation in district, city, town and mandal in a proper 
trim for disciplined action whenever this is required of us. We must 
Ibrget election contests and concentrate on organisation. It is 
possible that as events develop, normal election procedure may 
become difficult. Elections have little importance for us when 
crises confront us. Some Congressmen in the province have been 
using loose and undignified language not in keeping with the Con- 
gress policy or tradition. I trust this will stop. 

The Oongress is great and powerful because 
it received the confidence and affection of our 
people. It does not speak in tones of helpless anger 
but with dignity which is a true measure of strength. 
It speaks as a free nation should speak. So also 
must we, who are of the Congress, speak and act as 
if we discharge worthily the responsibility that is 
ours. 


II 

Unite At This Crucial Hour 

(Scpieviber 29, 1939) 

Addressing University students Pandit Nehru spoke on the 
growth of Marxism and Leninism. They were both, observed Pandit 
Nehru, economic theories expounding the cause of man’s poverty 
and the ways of terminating it. Indians, however, looked at these 
theories passionately and emotionally, and not scientifically which 
was the proper way. The result was that although they might be 
socialists theoretically, they were not so in practice. 

Referring to India Pandit Nehru asked the masses to unite at 
this crucial hour and view things from the nationalist point of view. 
It was difficult to fight with disunity amidst their ranks and they' 
would be doing great injury to the national cause “ If we do not 
unite”, said Pandit Nehru “ there is a great chance of reac- 
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tionary elements gaining strength and repeating the process of 
Fascism to some extent in India. Pandit Nehru also refused to 
enter into discussion about Russia’s entry into the war and said that 
it was very difficult to say whether it was Britain or Germany that 
would benefit by it. It was nevertheless a thing which ought to 
make the Indians think. 

Pandit Nehru asserted that Gandhiji’s technique of Ahimsa 
(non-violence) wat not only perfect for a country like India, but it 
had a scientific basis also. He dwelt on the relative importance of 
violence and non-violence and said that in the present world the 
risks of violence were gradually being realised in other countries 
also. 

Referring to the Congress attitude towards the present war 
in Europe, Panditji said that only a free India could co-operate and 
Indians should be made to feci by Britain that Indians also were 
fighting for a popular cause. The Congress had made it clear that 
il was opposed to both Fascism and Imperialism. 

Referring to the international situation, Pandit Nehru felt that 
Hitler could not help Nazi Germany as socialism and Nazism were 
fundamentally opposed to each other. 

Panditji observed that ultimately the attitude of Russia and 
America towards the war would prove decisive f.ictors. He inci- 
dentally referred as to how Hitler thought contemptuously about 
India and Indians. 

Pandit Nehru described how the Defence of India Act and 
other Ordinances had placed the Congress Ministries in an awkward 
position. Concluding, he made a strong plea for unity at the 
present critical juncture. 

ON INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

“ If Lord Zetland’s speech represented the mind of the English 
people or the Government he had no hesitation in saying that there 
could be no compromise between the Congress and the Britisli 
Government now or a thousand years hence,” said Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru while addressing the University Union. This statement of 
Pandit Nehru was greeted by prolonged applause by the students. 
Pandit Nehru complained bitterly against the undignified method” 
of Lord Zetland’s reply to the Congress demand. Pandit Nehru, 
however, doubted whether Lord Zetland’s speech represented the 
true working of the minds of Englishmen. Pandit Nehru said that 
he, as a member of the Working Committee, was bound by the 
discipline of the organisation and so he did not want to say anything 
which might embarrass the Working Committee in arriving at a 
decision. 

Pandit Nehru, relating his own experience, of the working of 
Englishmen’s minds, said that he had noticed, while in England, that 
Englishmen viewed with horror the recent drift of events and they 
tri^ to look at things from a new angle ; there had been a mental 
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revolution in their vision. There appeared to him the same differenc 
between the present mental outlook of the English people in genera 
and that of I^rd Zetland’s. His Lordship still appeared to be to^ 
much under the influence of “ old education.” His mind had no 
been affected by the currents of modem thought and aspiration 
Pandit Nehru said that Lord Zetland had not profitted by or learm 
anything from the events during the past twenty years. Pandi 
Nehru characterised the manner of Lord Zetland’s reply as low oi 
undignified which no self-respecting nation could tolerate. Referr- 
ing to War, Pandit Nehru said that there would be some meaning 
in this war only when it brought real freedom for the people of the 
world, otherwise, he did not see why crores of people should be 
killed in this war. The situation was not free from anxiety for India. 

In Pandit Nehru’s opinion, Russia had taken its 
revenge against both England and Germany. It was 
already dominating over Germany. It was not 
Fuehrarwho was issuing orders to foreign diplo- 
mats and ministers to-day but Russia, as exemplified 
in the visit of Herr Von. Ribbontrop to Moscow. 

Pandit Nehru, however, did not like the secret method by which 
Stalin as a dictator had acted committing Russia to a particular 
course. Pandit Nehru said that he never approved the idea ol‘ a 
dictator in any country. It was extremely undesirable that one man 
in any country should be in the position of a dictator and commit 
the entire nation to a particular decision. He would oppose such 
dictatorship even in India. He wanted that everything should be 
done by the majority opinion of a nation w^hich should be correctly 
focussed. Pandit Nehru opined that Hitler could not win. Russian 
strategy had made it extremely difficult for Herr Hitler to carry the 
W'ar to a successful conclusion. Pandit Nehru devoted a large slice 
of his lecture in giving an account of his experiences in China. It 
looked impossible to him tliat a nation possessing such vitality as 
China could be suppressed by Japan. Pandit Nehru ridiculed the 
plans of “ showy military training ” being carried out in India. Il 
India were to war, its defences should be made strong. India 
needed 50,000 officers. India must have national outlook. It w^as 
mercenary. In conclusion Pandit Nehru paid a glowing tribute to 
Gandhiji’s leadership and asked the people to observe the Gandhi 
Week in a fitting manner. Pandit Nehru drew^ pointed attention to 
the past. Women were playing in China and praised Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek for her courage. 

Ill 

Visit to China 

( October 1, 1939) 

“ On my way to China, I started noting down events and 
impressions at the end of each day,” observed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, releasing for publication his diary during recent visit to 
China. He proceeds : " often in the past I have made the noble 
resolve of keeping a diary. Like many other good intentions, this 
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resolve faded away soon enough. This time I thought it would be 
worth while to get down these impressions, while they were fresh and 
to share them with friends and colleagues in India. I have now got 
two lots of notes written on August 23 and August 24 at Chungking. 
Those have not been published so far and arc somewhat out of date. 
Still, as Aey might interest some people, I am sending them for 
publication.” 

Kumming has a delightful cool climate and the change from 
the heat of Hanoi was very pleasant and agreeable. At night it was 

3 uite chilly. Perhaps this was due to nearness of the lake which I 
iscovered in the morning, came right up to the back window of my 
room. Our hotel was named the Grand Hotel du Lac. Early in 
the morning a shrill voice reached me from the courtyard. This 
belonged to the French managress, who was superintending the 
cleaning and sweeping and giving her opinion of the inefficiency of 
the Chinese boys in voluble and aggressive French. Other voices 
floated in the chanting cries of the news boys. After breakfast we 
went for a drive to the great lake nearby and saw groups of young 
soldiers, who were marked by singing. Some of these soldiers or 
recruits seemed to be more than 15 years old, but it is difficult for an 
outsider to guess the age of the Chinese. 

Long before 10 we were at the aerodrome, where all was 
bustle. A member of the Provincial Government was also travell- 
ing by that plane and a crowd of functionaries had gathered to see 
him off. We started at 10-15 in a machine of the Burasia Corpora- 
tion. The plane was crowded and there was little space. All 
blinds were drawn. After a few minutes’ flight we were allowed to 
look out. Evidently it was the aerodrome itself and what it con- 
tained that was not meant for the public. In the course of the 
flight, I received the following message by wireless. “Dr. Chu Chi 
Mwa, Secretary-General of the Central Kuomintang, head of 
N’arious organisations sends you herewith greetings and welcome 
from the aerodrome. It took just over tliree hours to reach Chung- 
king the Yangsug lines appeared winding in between the hills and 
the precipitious banks. There seemed to be no level bit of ground 
visible and I wondered how an aerodrome could have been made in 
that uneven country. The explanation was interesting and for me, 
unique. The plane landed on a sand bank in the middle of the 
river. Many eminent persons had gathered there, headed by some 
high officers of the army and Dr. Chu, who had sent me the 
wireless message. As I descended the pleasant and familiar sound 
of Bandematarum greeted my ears and looking up in surprise, I saw 
an Indian in uniform. He was Dhiresh Mukerjee of our Congress 
Medical Unit. There was a brief speech of welcome and the pre- 
sentation of bouquets and then we passed along a line of girls and 
lx)ys in some kind of uniform, who greeted me with a rythmic wav- 
ing of flags. Then to a boat to cross the river. On the other side 
a long flight of stems stretched out before use and I was asked to 
get into a of kind Sedan chain of (Chowtse, it was called) to be 
carried up. I laughed at this idea of going to be carried up in this 
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revolution in their vision. There appeared to him the same difference* 
between the present mental outlook of the English people in general 
and that of Lord Zetland’s. His Lordship still appeared to be too 
much under the influence of old education.” His mind had not 
been affected by the currents of modem thought and aspiration. 
Pandit Nehru said that Lord Zetland had not profitted by or learnt 
anything from the events during the past twenty years. Pandit 
Nehru characterised the manner of Lord Zetland’s reply as low or 
undignified which no self-respecting nation could tolerate. Referr- 
ing to War, Pandit Nehru said that there would be some meaning 
in this war only when it brought real freedom for the people of the 
world, otherwise, he did not see why crores of people should be 
killed in this war. The situation was not free from anxiety for India. 

In Pandit Nehru’s opinion, Russia had taken its 
revenge against both England and Germany. It was 
already dominating over Germany. It was not 
Puehrarwho was issuing orders to foreign diplo- 
mats and ministers to-day but Russia, as exemplified 
in the visit of Herr Von. Ribbontrop to Moscow. 

Pandit Nehru, however, did not like the secret method by which 
Stalin as a dictator had acted committing Russia to a particular 
course. Pandit Nehru said that he never approved the idea of a 
dictator in any country. It was extremely undesirable that one man 
in any country should be in the position of a dictator and commit 
the entire nation to a particular decision. He would oppose such 
dictatorship even in India. He wanted that everything should be 
done by the majority opinion of a nation which should be correctly 
focussed. Pandit Nehru opined that Hitler could not win. Russian 
strategy had made it extremely difficult for Herr Hitler to carry the 
war to a sucressful conclusion. Pandit Nehru devoted a large slice 
of his lecture in giving an account of his experiences in China. It 
looked impossible to him tliat a nation possessing such vitality as 
China could be suppressed by Japan. Pandit Nehru ridiculed the 
plans of “ showy military training ” being carried out in India. It 
India were to war, its defences should be made strong. India 
needed 50,000 officers. India must have national outlook. It was 
mercenary. In conclusion Pandit Nehru paid a glowing tribute to 
Gandhiji’s leadership and asked the people to observe the Gandhi 
Week in a fitting manner. Pandit Nehru drew pointed attention to 
the past. Women were playing in China and praised Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek for her courage. 

Ill 

Visit to China 

(October 1, 1939) 

On my way to China, I started noting down events and 
impressions at the end of each day,” observed Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, releasing for publication his diary during recent visit to 
China. He proceeds : “ often in the past I have made the noble 
resolve of keeping a diary. Like many other good intentions, this 
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resolve faded away soon enough. This time I thought it would be 
worth while to get down these impressions, while they were fresh and 
to share them with friends and colleagues in India. I have now got 
two lots of notes written on August 23 and August 24 at Chungking. 
Those have not been published so far and are somewhat out of date. 
Still, as they might interest some people, I am sending them for 
publication.” 

Kumming has a delightful cool climate and the change from 
the heat of Hanoi was very pleasant and agreeable. At night it was 

S uite chilly. Perhaps this was due to nearness of the lake which I 
iscovered in the morning, came right up to the back window of my 
room. Our hotel was named the Grand Hotel du Lac. Early in 
the morning a shrill voice reached me from the courtyard. This 
belonged to the French managress, who was superintending the 
cleaning and sweeping and giving her opinion of the inefficiency of 
the Chinese boys in voluble and aggressive French. Other voices 
floated in the chanting cries of the news boys. After breakfast we 
went for a drive to the great lake nearby and saw groups of young 
soldiers, who were marked by singing. Some of these soldiers or 
recruits seemed to be more than 15 years old, but it is difficult for an 
outsider to guess the age of the Chinese. 

Long before 10 we were at the aerodrome, where all was 
bustle. A member of the Provincial Government was also travell- 
ing by that plane and a crowd of functionaries had gathered to sec 
him off. We started at 10-15 in a machine of the Burasia Corpora- 
tion. The plane was crowded and there was little space. All 
blinds were drawn. After a few minutes’ flight wc were allowed to 
look out. Evidently it was the aerodrome itself and what it con- 
tained that was not meant for the public. In the course of the 
flight, I received the following message by wireless. “Dr. Chu Chi 
Mv^a, Secretary-General of the Central Kuomintang, head of 
x arious organisations sends you herewith greetings and welcome 
from the aerodrome. It took just over three hours to reach Chung- 
king the Yangsug lines appeared winding in between the hills and 
the precipitious banks. There seemed to be no level bit of ground 
visible and I wondered how an aerodrome could have been made in 
that uneven country. The explanation was interesting and for me, 
unique. The plane landed on a sand bank in the middle of the 
river. Many eminent persons had gathered there, headed by some 
high officers of the army and Dr. Chu, who had sent me the 
wireless message. As I descended the pleasant and familiar sound 
of Bandematarum greeted my ears and looking up in surprise, I saw 
an Indian in uniform. He was Dhiresh Mukerjee of our Congress 
Medical Unit. There was a brief speech of welcome and the pre- 
sentation of bouquets and then we passed along a line of girls and 
lx>ys in some kind of uniform, who greeted me with a rythmic wav- 
ing of flags. Then to a boat to cross the river. On the other side 
a long flight of steps stretched out before use and I was asked to 
get into a of kind Sedan chain of (Chowtse, it was called) to be 
carried up. I laughed at this idea of going to be carried up in this 
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way and started mounting the steps with a great show of energy. 
Soon I discovered that the task was not such an easy one ; There 
was about 325 big steps and I began to pant and grow tired. I 

impressed the others no doubt with my vitality bui; 
1 realised suddenly that 1 was no longer young en- 
ough to indulge in these bright days. We took a car 
then to the Foreign OfSice Guest House were 1 had 
been put up. There again we had to mount about a 
hundred steps. Chungking is spread on hill sides 
and hill tops and little of the going is on the level. 

Many leading officials and others came to see me and I saw the 
provincial pragramme that had been drawn up for me for the next 
we^k in Chungking. The first item w^as a meeting at 4 the same 
afternoon where an impressive array of 1 93 organisations were offer- 
ing me welcome. To this meeting we went. Mr. Wu Chihhui, an 
older statesman, spoke words of welcome and I replied. There were 
the national slogans and obedience before a picture of Sun Yet Sen 
and the band playing the Chinese national Authem, which was im- 
pressive. I discovered in the course of this meeting that whenever the 
name of Generalismo was mentioned the audience stood up in res- 
pect. If a meeting is not to be interrupted by this standing up it is 
belter to refer to the (Generalismo as the leader or by some other 
title and to avoid the name. Soon after the meeting I was to have 
a dinner given by a number of organisations. But word came 
privately that an air raid was expected and the prospect of this 
dinner faded out. We hurried back to our house and found the 
streets already f ull of people all going in one direction. The official 
warning signel had not been sounded yet, but information had been 
given and men and women were hurrying to the dug-outs for shel- 
ter. Changking has one advantage, information of approaching 
( neiny planes comes to it early quite an hour before the planes 
arri\ 

IV 

Forget Controversies 

(Oefober 10, 1939) 

Addressing the All-India Congress Committee for nearly one 
hour Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru appealed to the members to forget 
the arguments and controversies through which they had gone those 
last two days when they went out of the House they must be prepa- 
red for whatever comes and pull their weight together. He empha- 
sised that they must all get hold of the fact that they are now pass- 
ing into a new stage in political evolution, but while they might 
not be able to influence the word changes, they could certainly influ- 
ence what concerned them. Big chances were bound to come as a 
result of the war and a new era would dawn. If they grasped this 
essential fact they would forget the arguments and controversies of 
the last two days. The evolution of the Working Committee left 
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only two alternatives before them. One was that they might reach 
an agreement with the British Government, which would satisfy 
them, or the other alternative was conflict. There could be no 
neutral stand for India and her stand would have to be taken, 
immediately there was a response from the British Government. 
Personally he was extremely satisfied that these were the alternatives 
before them as in his opinion either way it would ultimately work 
out to the good of Country. 

V 

The War Crisis 

{Octobers, 1939) 

Speech in moving the war crisis revolution : — 

During the last few years the Congress has passed a number of 
resolutions on war. It is said that these resolutions can have but 
one meaning and that is to declare ourselves against war but that 
is not the only policy that follows from the resolution. The state- 
ment of the Working Committee is not inconsistent with any of the 
principles laid down in these resolutions. It is for us to consider 
whether it is worth while to choose a certain course which obviously 
has made difficulties and an alternative to such course such as func- 
tioning on agitational plans and perhaps preventing our taking a 
share in the international plane. We must have strength to face 
difficulties and overcome them in any course we may adopt. The 
statement of Working Committee has taken note of possible difficult- 
ies in declaring upon a course which, I think, is farsceing and right 
in the circumstances. There is neither the question of co-operation 
nor bargaining and the attitude we have taken is in consonance with 
our due share in world affair. Pandit Nehru next referred to the 
War news published from day to day and warned the people 
against being led away by false tears bogeys or to forget their own 
national objectives. Pandit Jawaharlal declared that if the resolu- 
tion before the house was carried it would mean only one thing ; 
namely, shaking to the foundation all imperialism. 

VI 

Appeal for Unity 

{October 11, 1939) 

“Only a free India can decide whether we can 
participate in the war not. We want a declaration 
whether the principles of democracy, liberty and 
self-determination for which the war is claimed to 
be fought will be applicable to India also. He pointed 

out how a disturbance ot the balance ol power in Europe aflected 
India. The statement of the Congress Working Committee and 
the recent resolution passed by the A.I.C.C. gave the British Go- 
vernment opportunity to clarify their war and peace aims. They 
were not satisfied, said Pandit Nehru, with an assurance about the 
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principles ; they required application of these principles to India. 
Pundit Nehru referred to the offers of help in men and material 
made by rulers of states in India, and said that no rulers of state 
under the pretext of war, were suppressing civil liberties in the 
State. Pandit Nehru appealed to the people to compose their differ- 
ences and present a United front in their march forward. 

VII 

We Wanted No Unity Of Slaves 

{October 18, 1939) 

Pandit Jawaharlal' s speech after Viceroy's declaration — 

“The Viceroy has told us to think of the unity 
of India. His reminder is unnecessary. But even 
unity of India cannot be purchased at the cost of 
India’s freedom. We want no union of slaves in 
bondage. We want a united India but a free India 
and we have no shadow of doubt that we shall get 
what we want. Meanwhile we may have to go into 
wilderness again as we have so often done in the 
past. If fates so will it, we shall do so gladly, rejoic- 
ing that, yet again we have been previleged to 
serve the cause that is dearer to us than anything 
else. And in doing so we help in the building of a 
new world order for which millions crave an order 
of peace and freedom from which Fascism and 
Imperialism have been eliminated and days of war 
and violence are no more.’’ Thus cuds the leader of the 
National Herald this morning commenting on the Viceroy’s state 
ment. Those words summarised the attitude which the Congress 
High Command which was shortly meeting might adopt towards this 
very disappointing statement. The article is from the pen of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who svrote it in the early hours of the morning. 
The article continues : “We know beyond pre-adventure that 
Britain clings to her Imperialism and fights to preserve the same 
howsoever her statesmen may cover this ancient habit of thesis with 
soft and pleasing words. The aims and objects of this terrible war 
are clear at last. Let no man doubt them. This is not a matter 
for Congressmen only but for all of us whether Muslim Leaguers, 
Hindu Mahasabhaites, Sikh Leaguers or any other organisation. For 
India’s honour and India’s freedom are involved and nothing else 
can count when these supremely vital issues are at stake.” The 
article continues : “The world of yesterday is dead ; the world of 
to-day is dying. Not all the king’s horse, not all the king’s men 
will be able to keep it alive. Every man and woman of intelligence 
has a realisation of the profound changes that are taking place in the 
era of war and revolutions. But not so the British government and 
not po the government of India. They live in Whitehall and New 
Delhi apart from the humbler, though perhaps the more intelligent, 
folk and they neither see nor remember. In 1939 they remind us 
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of the preamble of the Act of 1919. We remember that India 
indignantly rejected that even in 1919 and three times since then we 
have faced the might of the British Empire. This preamble is again 
fished out and presented to us by the Viceroy as a gift worthy of 
England fighting for democracy and worthy of India insistent on 
independence. There is no one in the world now who will be 
, deceived by British professions of a war for democracy and free- 
dom.” 

VIII 

Pristine Autocracy 

[October 17, 1939) 

Pandit Nehru enroute to Lucknow gave the following message to the 
Mysore Government through a representative of the Mysore Congress : — 

“It is curious that when everyone is talking about war for 
^ democracy and freedom and condemning Nazi aggression, the 
Indian state system should continue in all its pristine autocracy and 
9 attempts to alter and make it responsive to popular will should be 
suppressed. The writing on the well is clear but there are people 
who still refuse to see it as Mahatma Gandhi has said, petty Hitlers 
, continue to function in many states. Of Mysore much was expcct- 
ted, for industrially and otherwise it is somewhat more advanced 
than others states. And it is ripe for the introduction of responsible 
government. But autocracy is still entrenched there and popular 
demands are spurned and promises made to the people have not 
been kept. I had hoped that wisdom would come to those who 
control the state Government and they would realise that the time 
has gone by when they can check the torrent of change. But I 
have been mistaken and am distressed. And so the conflict has 
begun again there between the people and those who seek to 
prevent change and retain autocracy. That conflict can have only 
one outcome here as elsewhere. The world is in the throes of vast 
revolutionary changes and Indian states cannot escape them. 
Already I am told that 1, 200 representatives of the Mysore 
Congress have been arrested and sentenced. Many of the leaders 
are in prison. Let this not dishearten anyone for nations are only 
made by testing and trial. I hope that the people of Mysore will 
hold fast to their ideal and be scrupulous about their means so that 
nothing may be done which discredits cause. I wish them all 
success. 

IX 

The Hand Of Friendship 

[October 18, 1939) 

All iliis seem to follow from the Viceroy’s 
statameut and if this is the aim of war, it is difficult 
to imagine that even the British Government, living 
as it does in an age that is past and done with, can 
expect any self-respecting Indian to co-operate with 
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it. The hand of friend ship that the Congress had 
extended has been spurned by the British Govern- 
ment. What our next step should be, it would be 
premature and improper for us to say at this state. 
That is for the Working Committee to decide and 
the committee is meeting for that purpose soon. The 
hour is a grave one and requires all our united 
wisdom courage, discipline and mutual forbearance. 
Let us bear ourselves with dignity and restraint 
and hold together in the case of India’s free- 
dom. 

X 

The Communal Question 

{October 25^ 1939) 

Pandit Nehru explains the Congress view-point regarding the 
minorities with particular reference to the Muslim and reiterated the 
CiOngress stand, namely, of safeguarding the interests of minori- 
ties. 

Pandit Nehru in ans^ver to the question said that the Congress 
recognises the importance of the communal issue in India, but the 
way it is being pushed forward is as has been said by the Congress 
Working Committee, a screen to avoid difficult questions. I’he 
Congress is perfectly prepared and willing to face the question in al 
its aspects, bus the approach of the British Government to this ques- 
tion is to make the communal issue an excuse for avoiding capital 
progress. It is said, continued Pandit Nehru, that the Congrts: 
docs not represent the whtilc of India. Of course not. It does no 
leprcsent those who are opposed to it. But wliat has been said ii 
regard to the Congress is that it tries and claims to speak for India a; 
a whole which i.s a different matter. That is to say what it demand: 
if not for any particular group or community but for the nation as i 
v\holc. It is inconceivable to me how any Indian can take excep 
tion to this demand, although it is open to people to say that within 
the framew’ork of that Indian demand special interests like tliose o 
the minorities should be protected. The Congress demand is based 
on democracy as it aims at the establishment of a democratic state 
in India. Democracy does not certainly exclude full protection o 
minority rights and interests. But it becomes an absurdity, if on tin 
pica of minority rights democracy itself is abandoned. Questionec 
further Pt. jawahar Lai said : ‘*The alternatives to democ 
racy in India are Fascism, Sovietism or India's 
continued subjection to foreign rule. I cannoi 
think of any other way out. I take it that we are ai 
agreed that we do not want Fascism in India, cer 
tainly we do not rule in India. So the only alterna 
tive left is the Soviet form of Government which maj 
not approach democracy. Recently the democrats 
ideal has been criticised by various people in India 
I do not know if they have thought of the inevitaba 
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'Consequences of giving up that ideal. I cannot 
conceive of any objective other than democracy in 
the present state of India. With proper protection 
and safeguards for the minorities, this )vill be the 
relief for everyone concerned. Of course the majo- 
rity will remain a majority, as nothing can convert 
a majority into a minority except a rule by a 
Fascist or military clique. So far as the Muslims arc con- 
cerned, it is a little misleading to talk in terms of majorities and 
minorities. A religious group seventy million strong cannot be consi- 
dered a minority. As they are spread out in India in certain provin- 
ces they are in a majority and in such provinces the minority issue is 
entirely different from the rest of India. It is qixite inconceivable 
to me that in these circumstances cither the Hindus can tyrannise 
over the Muslims or the Muslims tyrannise over the Hindus. I 
would add, or both the Hindus and Muslims together tyrannise 
over anybody else as religious groups. The Sikhs are very small in 
number but I do not think there is the slightest chance of their 
being tyrannised over by anybody. It is unfortunate that this 
communal question has taken this new shape and is being used as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. Nothing has surprised me and pained me 
so much during the last year or two, as the amazing charges brought 
against the Congress and Congress Governments as suppressing 
Muslims and committing atrocities against them. The Congress 
Governments have made many mistakes as was natural, in regard 
to various departments of Government, but I am personally quite 
convinced that in regard to the treatment of minorities, they have 
taken the greatest care possible not to offend against any minority 
rights or privileges. We have so often asked for an impartial enquiry 
into the vague charges brought forward and our offer still remains 
unaccepted and, yet totally unfounded statements continue to be 
made. So far as the Congress is concerned, it is prepared to-day as 
it has always been prepared — to consider the communal or minority 
question in all its bearings, so as to put an end to all misapprehen- 
sions and arrive at a satisfactory settlement. But the Congress 
cannot consider any proposal which goes against India’s unity and 
freedom and which is opposed to all democratic ideals. In answer 
to a further question Pandit Nehru said : “Our fight iS 

against British Imperialism. We do not propose 
to fight any countryman of ours or any organisa- 
tion of Indians, if any Indian or any organisation in 
India allies itself with British Imperialism but I am 
sure India will survive such a misfortune. Pandit 

Nehru continuing said : “One of the great advantages of a crisi| 
like the present one is that it forces people and organisations to 
show up their real cards. It becomes impossible then to play with 
vague phrases and indulge in brave talks because such talks have 
then to be followed by action. So in the present instance this crisis 
will result in removing this fog from Indian politics which has con- 
fused the issue for so long and the public will uiiderstand what 
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it. The hand of friendship that the Congress had 
extended has been spurned by the British Govern- 
ment. What our next step should be, it would be 
premature and improper for us to say at this state. 
That is for the Working Committee to decide and 
the committee is meeting for that purpose soon. The 
hour is a grave one and requires all our united 
wisdom courage, discipline and mutual forbearance. 
Let us bear ourselves with dignity and restraint 
and hold together in the case of India’s free- 
dom. 

X 

The Communal Question 

{October 25, 1939) 

Pandit Nehru explains the Congress view-point regarding the 
minorities with particular reference to the Muslim and reiterated the 
Congress stand, namely, of safeguarding the interests of minori- 
ties. 

Pandit Nehru in answer to the question said that the Congress 
recognises the importance of the communal issue in India, but the 
way it is being pushed forward is as has been said by the Congress 
Working Committee, a screen to avoid difficult questions. The 
Congress is perfectly prepared and willing to face the question in all 
its aspects, bus the approach of the British Government to this ques- 
tion is to make the communal issue an excuse lor avoiding capital 
j^rogress. It is said, continued Pandit Nehru, that the Congress 
docs not repres<‘iu the whole of India. Of course not. It does not 
iepre*'cnt those who are opposed to it. But wluit has been said in 
regard to the Clongress is that it tries and claims to speak for India as 
a wliole wliich is a dilierent matter. That is to say what it demands , 
if not for any particular group or community but for the nation as a 
whole. It is inccniccivable to me how any Indian can take excep- 
tion to this demand, although it is open to people to say that within 
the framework of that Indian demand special interests like those of 
the minorities sliould be protected. TJic Congress demand is based 
on democracy as it aims at the establishment of a democratic state 
in India. Democracy does not certainly exclude full protection of 
niinoritv rights and interests. But it becomes an absurdity, if on the 
plea of minority rights democracy itself is abandoned. Questioned 
further Pt. jawahar Lai said : “The alternatives to democ- 
racy in India are Fascism, Sovietism or India’s 
continued subjection to foreign rule. I cannot 
think of any other way out. I take it that we are ail 
agreed that we do not want Fascism in India, cer- 
tainly we do not rule in India. So the only alterna- 
tive left is the Soviet form of Government which may 
not approach democracy. Recently the democratic 
ideal has been criticised by various people in India. 

I do not know if they have thought of the inevitabal 
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consequences of ^ving up that ideal. I cannot 
conceive of any objective other than democracy in 
the present state of India. With proper protection 
and safeguards for the minorities, this vdll be the 
relief for everyone concerned. Of course the majo- 
rity will remain a majority, as nothing can convert 
a majority into a minority except a rule by a 
Fascist or military clique. So far as the Muslims are con- 
cerned, it is a little misleading to talk in terms of majorities and 
minorities. A religious group seventy million strong cannot be consi- 
dered a minority. As they are spread out in India in certain provin- 
ces they are in a majority and in such provinces the minority issue is 
entirely different from the rest of India. It is quite inconceivable 
to me that in these circumstances cither the Hindus can tyrannise 
over the Muslims or the Muslims tyrannise over the Hindus. I 
would add, or both the Hindus and Muslims together tyrannise 
over anybody else as religious groups. The Sikhs are very small in 
number but I do not think there is the slightest chance of their 
being tyrannised over by anybody. It is unfortunate that this 
communal question has taken this new shape and is being used as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. Nothing has surprised me and pained me 
so much during the last year or two, as the amazing charges brought 
against the Congress and Congress Governments as suppressing 
Muslims and committing atrocities against them. The Congress 
Governments have made many mistakes as was natural, in regard 
to various departments of Government, but I am personally quite 
convinced that in regard to the treatment of minorities, they have 
taken the greatest care possible not to offend against any minority 
rights or privileges. We have so often asked for an impartial enquiry 
into the vague charges brought forward and our offer still remains 
unaccepted and, yet totally unfounded statements continue to be 
made. So far as the Congress is concerned, it is prepared to-day as 
it has always been prepared— to consider the communal or minority 
question in all its bearings, so as to put an end to all misapprehen- 
sions and arrive at a satisfactory settlement. But the Congress 
cannot consider any proposal which goes against India’s unity and 
freedom and which is opposed to all democratic ideals. In answer 
to a further question Pandit Nehru said : “Our fight iS 

against British Imperialism. We do not propose 
to fight any countryman of ours or any organisa- 
tion of Indians, if any Indian or any organisation in 
India allies itself with British Imperialism but I am 
sure India will survive such a misfortune. Pandit 

Nehru continuing said : ‘‘One of the great advantages of a crisi| 
like the present one is that it forces people and organisations to 
show up their real cards. It becomes impossible then to play with 
vague phrases and indulge in brave talks because such talks have 
then to be followed by action. So in the present instance this crisis 
will result in removing this fog from Indian politics which has con- 
fused the issue for so long and the public will understand what 
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the real objects of individuals and organisations arc — Paiiiiit Nehru 
speaking on the future of the Congress said : “It is obviously 
aifficult for me to discuss the future. It depends on various fac- 
tors. The resignation of the Ministries is itself a tremendous step. 
It need not have been a tremendous step but in the particular con- 
text in which the decision is taken, it is a tremendous step, a big 
step towards non-co-operation with the whole apparatus of British 
Imperialism. Big consequences will follow from it and we want 
the country to be prepared for those consequences. When and what 
those consequences will be, it will not be proper for me to discuss at 
this stage. In the circumstances like the present a bald neutrality 
is an almost impos.siblc proposition.*’ Pandit Nehru, who is the 
chairman of the National Planning Committee, said that almost 
everything in India was bound to be affected by the various develop- 
ments, he did not see any reason why the Planning Committee 
should continue to function. At the present moment there were 
many sub-committees of the Planning Committee that were working 
hard. That work would in any event be continued and it might be, 
a little more time should be given to those committees to do their 
work thoroughly. The National Planning Committee would then 
consider the various sub-committees’ reports. He added that all 
manner of changes were likely to take place in the world and it 
was of paramount importance that India should have a scheme for 
the whole of India — whether the scheme was given effect to in its 
entirety or not. It seemed to him essential to carry on the work of 
the Planning Committee. 


XI 

Insincere Verbiage 

(October 26, 1939) 

The Viceroy’s statement betrays the same old 
colour of British Imperialism, the same old sweet- 
ness without grace and the same old insincere verbi- 
age. But let British imperialism remember that 
Congressmen also have their old methods, their old 
colours and their old temper and urge for irresisti- 
ble action.” Thus declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru address- 
ing a mammoth gathering in the Azad Maidan in the evening which 
was also addressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who presided, Sardar 
Patel and Mr. Shankar Rao Dev. Pandit Jawaharlal continuing 
^plained the European situation and its inevitable reaction in India. 
He added “If it becomes a question of choosing between complete 
destiuction of our tw’cnty years’ work and immediately coming 
into conflict with British imperialism, we would prefer not to be led 
away by the fact that the Ck)ngress was pursuing parliamentary 
activities but to remember that it is essentially pledgra to India’s 
independence ard M'ould take steps to win it. 
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XII 

Demand For Freedom 

(November 4, 1939) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a largely attended public 
meeting in the evening explained the objectives and results of the 
last three days’ Delhi talks and touched on the future. He said 
that the Congress, right from the time when it counted its mepiber- 
ship in tens to the present time when hundreds of thousands were 
its supporters had always made demands for the whole country and 
not for one section or the other. Its demand that the future consti- 
tution of the country should be framed by a constituent assembly 
was also made for the whole country. He made bold to . say that 
no one who stood for the freedom of the country could have aniy 
objection to the demand. The recent Working Committee res^u- 
tion on war had been greeted in many subject countrits. as a 
charter of independence. His talks with Mr. Jinnah, he went on, 
had hitherto been concerned with the constitutional and political 
issues, but the Congress and Muslim League had found their 
differences irremovable and therefore they had to send two 
septics intead of one to the Viceroy. As far the communal talks he 
said, they would be continued shortly and he hope|d that, would 
bring happy results. But he declared the communal issue- was a 
domestic issue of their own. It had nothing to do with their dieiaand 
for a constituent assembly. In any event he asserted, it was. absa^ 
to ask the Indian people first to settle their differences, particulazliy 
differences with European vested interests and the Princes. Both. 4 ^f 
these he said were creatures of the British Government and depended 
on it, for their preservation intact. How was a settlement possible 
with creatures of a system when that settlement w^ts likely to. result 
in the destruction of that settlement ? Referring, to the future, 
the Pandit said the situation in India and abroa4'. was apt , .tp 
change with incredible rapidity and we Indians should l^e prepaa^ 
for such a change. We must be prepared for suffitriag, ,but qsust 
unite and overcome weakness. Mass civil desobedience might 
become necessary but should not be started lightly. 

XIII 

No Fresh Development 

{November 17, 1939) 

In the course of a special interview ; with the -TWiww corres- 
pondent, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in the evening revealed the,&a that 
there had been no fresh development up till then after tin;, sectint 
discussion between Viceroy and the Congress leade^. . Qpestio^tod, 
however, whether his plan to see Mr. Jinnah agam still stood,- P|t. 
Jawaharlal Nehru replied in the affirmative. In -answer to another 
question, he said it was difficult to forecast at present what line of 
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the real objects of individuals and organisations arc — Pan Nehru 

speaking on the future of the Congress said : ^^It is obviously 
oifficult for me to discuss the future. It depends on various fac- 
tors, The resignation of the Ministries is itself a tremendous step. 
It need not have been a tremendous step but in the particular con- 
text in which the decision is taken, it is a tremendous step, a big 
step towards non-co-operation with the whole apparatus of British 
Imperialism. Big consequences will follow from it and we want 
the country to be prepared for those consequences. When and what 
those consequences will be, it will not be proper for me to discuss at 
this stage. In the circumstances like the present a bald neutrality 
is an almost impossible proposition.” Pandit Nehru, who is the 
chairman of the National Planning Committee, said that almost 
everything in India was bound to be affected by the various develop- 
ments, he did not see any reason why the Planning Committee 
should continue to function. At the present moment there were 
many sub-committees of the Planning Committee that were working 
hard. That work would in any event be continued and it might be, 
a little more time should be given to those committees to do their 
work thoroughly. The National Planning Committee would then 
consider the various sub-committees’ reports. He added that all 
manner of changes were likely to take place in the world and it 
was of paramount importance that India should have a scheme for 
the whole of India — whether the scheme was given effect to in its 
entirety or not. It seemed to him essential to carry on the work of 
the Planning Committee, 


XI 

Insincere Verbiage 

{October 26, 1939) 

The Viceroy’s statement betrays the same old 
colour of British Imperialism, the same old sweet- 
ness without grace and the same old insincere verbi- 
age. But let British imperialism remember that 
Congressmen also have their old methods, their old 
colours and their old temper and urge for irresisti- 
ble action.” Thus declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru address- 
ing a mammoth gathering in the Azad Maidan in the evening which 
was also addressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who presided, Sardar 
Patel and Mr. Shankar Rao Dev. Pandit Jawaharlal continuing 
^plained the European situation and its inevitable reaction in India. 
He added “If it becomes a question of choosing between complete 
destiuction of our twenty years’ work and immediately coming 
into conflict with British imperialism, we would prefer not to be led 
away by the fact that the Cktngress was pursuing parliamentary 
activities but to remember that it is essentially pledgra to India’s 
independence ard would take steps to win it. 
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Demand For Freedom 

(November 4, 1939) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a largely attended public 
meeting in the evening explained the objectives and results of the 
last three days’ Delhi talks and touched on the futurfc. He said 
that the Congress, right from the time when it counted its member- 
ship in tens to the present time when hundreds of thousands were 
its supporters had always made demands for the whole country and 
not for one section or the other. Its demand that the future consti- 
tution of the country should be framed by a constituent assembly 
was also made for the whole country. He made bold to . say that 
no one who stood for the freedom of the country could have apiy 
objection to the demand. The recent Working Committee resmu- 
tiononwar had been greeted in many subject countries as a 
charter of independence. His talks with Mr. Jinnah, he went on,, 
had hitherto been concerned with the constitutional and political 
issues, but the Congress and Muslim League had found their 
differences irremovable and therefore they had to send twtK 
septics intead of one to the Viceroy. As far the communal talks he 
said, they would be continued shortly and he hoped that would 
bring happy results. But he declared the communal issue- was a 
domestic issue of their own. It had nothing to do with their dienaand 
for a constituent assembly. In any event he asserted, it waa absu^ 
to ask the Indian people first to settle their differences, particularly 
differences with European vested interests and the Princes. Both. <<^f 
these he said were creatures of the British Government and depended 
on it, for their preservation intact. How was a settlement pbssible 
with creatures of a system when that settlement w^ likely fa result 
in the destruction of that settlement ? Referring to the future, 
the Pandit said the situation in India and abroa4'. was apt , .tp 
change with incredible rapidity and we Indians should l?e prepav^ 
for such a change. We must be prepared for suffering, ,but Qtust 
unite and overcome weakness. Mass civil desobcdience might 
become necessary but should not be started lightly. 

XIII 

No Fresh Development 

{November 17, 1939) 

In the course of a special interview, with the rri/h«w .corres- 
pondent, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in the evening revealed the foot- that 
there had been no fresh development up tiU then after the. necQpit 
discussion between Viceroy and the Congress leadei^. . Qpestio^ed;, 
however, whether his plan to see Mr. Jinnah again still stood,- Pjt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru replied in the affirmative. Jn answer to another 
question, he said it was difficult to forecast at present what line of 
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the real objects (rf individuab and organisations arc — Patiu*i Nehru 
speaking on the future of the Congress said : “It is obviously 
tufhcult for me to discuss the future. It depends on various fac- 
tors. The resignation of the Ministries is itself a tremendous step. 
It need not have been a tremendous step but in the particular con- 
text in which the decision is taken, it is a tremendous step, a big 
step towards non-co-operation with the whole apparatus of British 
Imperialum. Big consequences will follow from it and we want 
the country to be prepared for those consequences. When and what 
those consequences will be, it will not be proper for me to discuss at 
this stage. In the circumstances like the present a bald neutrality 
is an almost impossible proposition.” Pandit Nehru, who is the 
chairman of the National Planning Committee, said that almost 
everything in India was bound to be affected by the various develop- 
ments, he did not see any reason why the Planning Committee 
should continue to function. At the present moment there were 
many sub-committees of the Planning Committee that were working 
hard. That work would in any event be continued and it might be, 
a little more time should be given to those committees to do their 
work thoroughly. The National Planning Committee would then 
consider the various sub-committees’ reports. He added that all 
manner of changes were likely to take place in the world and it 
was of paramount importance that India should have a scheme for 
the whole of India — whether the scheme was given effect to in its 
entirety or not. It seemed to him essential to carry on the work of 
the Planning Committee. 


XI 

Insincere Verbiage 

{October 26, 1939) 

The Viceroy’s statement betrays the same old 
colour of British Imperialism, the same old sweet- 
ness without grace and the same old insincere verbi- 
age. But let British imperialism remember that 
Congressmen also have their old methods, their old 
colours and their old temper and urge for irresisti- 
ble action.” Thus declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru address- 
ing a mammoth gathering in the Azad Maidan in the evening which 
was also addressed by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai who presided, Sardar 
Patel and Mr. Shankar Rao Dev. Pandit Jawaharlal continuing 
^plained the European situation and its inevitable reaction in India. 
He added “If it becomes a question of choosing between complete 
destiuction of our twenty years’ work and immediately coming 
into conflict with British imperialism, we would prefer not to be led 
away by the fact that the Congress was pursuing parliamentary 
activities but to remember that it is essentially pledgra to India’s 
independence ard would take steps to win it. 
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Demand For Freedom 

(November 4, 1939) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a largely attended public 
meeting in the evening explained the objectives and results of the 
last three days’ Delhi talks and touch^ on the future. He said 
that the Congress, right from the time >vhen it counted its member- 
ship in tens to the present time when hundreds of thousands were 
its supporters had always made demands for the whole country and 
not for one section or the other. Its demand that the future consti- 
tution of the country should be framed by a constituent assembly 
was also made for the whole country. He made bold to say that 
no one who stood for the freedom of the country could have apy 
objection to the demand. The recent Working Committee res^u- 
don on war had been greeted in many subject countries as a 
charter of independence. His talks with Mr. Jinnah, he went on^ 
had hitherto been concerned with the constitutional and political 
issues, but the Congress and Muslim League had found their 
differences irremovable and therefore they had to send two 
septics intead of one to the Viceroy. As far the communal talks he 
said, they would be continued shortly and he hoped that woukl 
bring happy results. But he declared the communal issue was a 
domestic issue of their own. It had nothing to do with their Hipmand 
for a constituent assembly. In any event he asserted, it waftahn^ 
to ask the Indian people first to settle their differences, particularly 
differences with European vested interests and the Princes. Both, .j^f 
these he said were creatures of the British Government and depended 
on it, for their preservation intact. How was a settlement possibk' 
wth creatures of a system when that settlement w^s likely to. result 
in the destruction of that settlement ? Referring to the future, 
the Pandit said the situation in India and abroa4. was apt, . .hct 
change with incredible rapidity and we Indians should l?e prepaaed 
for such a change. We must be prepared for suffc^g, .but qiust 
unite and overcome weakness. Mass civil desobedience might 
become necessary but should not be started lightly. 

XIII 

No Fresh Development 

{November 17, 1939) 

In the course of a special interview, with the-. corres- 
pondent, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru in the evening rev^ealed the, foot- that 
there had been no fresh development up till t^n after tlvc. Decent 
discussion between Viceroy and the Congress leade^. . Qiicstioped, 
however, whether his plan to see Mr. Jinnah again sdUsto^.Pit. 
Jawaharlal Nehru replied in the affirmative. In answer to anoth^ 
question, he said it was difficult to forecast at present what line of 
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action the Working Committee’s meeting at Allahabad would adopt. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in reply to a query whether there was a 
move to the effect that the Working Committe at Allahabad would 
authorise him on behalf of the Congress to re-open negotiations 
with Mr. Jinnah, said that no such “ formal ” authorisation was 
necessary. When asked whether the Congress would launch a fight 
or would mark time, Pt. Nehru said that it depends on many things, 
including the international situation. Pt. Jawaharlal passed the 
question as to what will be the main subject of discussion at the 
Working Committee meeting by saying “ the present situation.” 
Asked whether he would give some indication of the agenda of the 
Working Committee meeting, Pt. Nehru said : “ These are kept 

secret.” Pt. Nehru had been slightly unwell. All preparations for 
faying the foundation stone of the Kamla Memorial Hospital were 
complete then. Pt. Nehru was personally supervising all arrangements 
and visited the site that day. The ceremony promises to be one of the 
most imposing Allahabad has witnessed for years. The whole of 
Allahabad is preparing to pay homage to the memory of the deceas- 
ed patriot. 

XIV 

No Prospect For Settlement 

{November 28, 1939) 

Pi. Nehru's speech at the U. P. Political Conference : — 

** As things stand at present I do not see any 
:pro8pect of a Settlement between the Congress and 
the British Government. A Settlement is only 
possible if the Congress demand is accepted,” declared 
Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru this afternoon in the course of his presiden- 
tial address at the U. P. 

Political Conference. Pandit Nehru spoke for 90 minutes and 
received a great ovation when he rose to address the con- 
ference. Referring to the events during the last two and a half 
months in Europe, he said that these developments had enabled them 
in India, particularly Congressmen, to sink their differences. 

—Nov. 28, 1939. 

Over 3,000 people attended the 32nd open session of the U. P. 
Political Conferences that afternoon. Enthusiastic scenes were 
witness^ in Mahendrapartap Nagar when Pandit Jawaharlal Neh^ 
and other leaders arrived at the Pandal. The proceedings open^ 
with the singing of Bande Matram. 

Haldm Brijlal Varmaii, chairman of the Reception Committee, 
w^po^ng the del^^ates said that socialism was the only cure for 
all tlH^ . ills. Pandit Nehru referred to the war in 
Eillfbpe and said that he was happy to state that its 
.ieperoussions in India were most welcome as they 
, hi^.. .succeeded in composing their internal differ- 
ences in Congress. Pandit Nehru emphasised that 
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their demand for Swaraj was an old one and had 
nothing to do with the present war. He regretted to 
say the British Government’s reply to their demand 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress 
Working Committee had no alternative but to call 
on the Congress Ministries to return. He reiterated the 
Congress demand for a constituent assembly to frame a suitable 
constitution for India and said that he saw no prospect of a settle- 
ment between the British government and India, so long as this 
main Congress demand was not accepted. He thought that those 
who opposed the Congress demand for a constituent assembly were 
the enemies of India’s freedom. The communal problem, he said, 
was not a major issue and was capable of solution if India’s right 
to be treated as a free country was conceded. He exhorted the 
gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme and take 
the Swedeshi and Khadi in particular. He asked the people to 
prepare themselves for the struggle ahead by implementing the 
Congress constructive programme and, thus make themselves suffi- 
ciently strong to compel the British Government to accept their 
demand for India’s freedom. 

Concluding Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in no 
hurr>^ to launch a struggle and would not take offensive but at the 
same time, they should prepare themselves from now for future 
contingencies. After the presidential address, the conference 
unanimously passed four non -controversial resolutions and adjourned 
till to-morro,v noon. 

Pandit Nehru (President) before putting the resolution to vote 
said, Indian States to-day were a relic of the past. He thought 
that ultimate responsibility for repression m Orissa States (Rangpur) 
and Limbdi and other Kathiawar States lay on the British Govern- 
ment. Pandit Nehru indignantly remarked that conditions were 
really intolerable even in the so-called progressive states. He con- 
cluded by observing that no political advance was possible as long as 
the Indian States in their present form continued to exist. They 
must do away with these States if they were to advance further to 
their goal. 

XV 

Exploding the Myth Of I. C. S. 

{December 3, J939) 

Important observations arc made by Pandit Nehru at Motiganj 
(Agra) on his way back from the Muttra Political Conference. The 
meeting marked the beginning of his tour programme in the United 
Provinces. 

In the course of his speech Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that he 
was not sorry for the experience of Mimsterial office by the Confess. 
It had exploded the myth of the I. C. S. competence. This did not 
mean that they were no competent or expert men in the service. 
But on the whole it could not adapt itself to the new changes or 
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directions ; it put obstacles and showed deliberate disloyalty to the 
Congress Ministers ; it did not like the new life created in the coun- 
try.]^ the Congress working the constitution. There were instances 
s^Wing that this service flouted the instructions issued by the 
Obtagress Ministers. It proved itself slow and could not execute with 
pttwa p t i tude the orders issued by the Ministers. In a free India, 
Pandit Nehru, such a service would be abolished. Referring 
tO’the political situation. Pandit Nehru said that though we were 
rbady to negotiate and enter into a settlement with the Government, 
we bould never return to old conditions. No purpose, he said, 
cdilld be served by interviews and talks or statements unless the 
Government were prepared to accept the demand of Mahatma 
Gteidhi. Referring to the war. Pandit Nehru said, that economic 
fiMTCes wore at the bottom of this war map which would have to be 
tinged* Pandit Nehru strongly supported Mahatma Gandhi’s 
constructive programme. “ Things as they Stand ” he 
sUd, ** do not point towards the settlement of the 
Indian question but it is probable that the gulf bet- 
ytreen the Congress and the Government might widen 
and a clash might not be averted. We have keptthe 
door open and it is for the British Government to 
accept it or reject it.” 

XVI 

Getting Out Of Ruts 

(December 10J939) 

Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru speaking on the present situation at a 
meeting held at the Purushottamdas Park at night made some very 
pungent remarks about the civil services. Pt. Nehru said he had 
never a very high opinion about the efficiency of Indian Civil, 
services wherein he included the Police Service also. But even then 
the behaviour of these, services, while Congress Ministers were ir> 
office surprised him. While in office, naturally they could not speak 
out the difficulties created by the I.C.S. at Agra, He had only hinted 
at the trouble but some day the whole story was bound to come out. 
He did not mean there were no able men in these serv^ices. There 
were undoubtedly some able men who probably tried to take 
account of changing conditions. But as a whole the service w^as 
still stuck up in old grooves. Their “ ability ” consisted in keeping 
up the old structure raised by the British Government. They had 
not proved very competent and efficient. Untill the services got out 
of old ruts they could not adapt themselves to changing conditions. 
jPt. Jawaharlal Nehru, continuing said : he did not make any 
difference in his condemnation between Indian and European ele- 
ments in Indian Civil services. He thought Europeans were at least 
loyal to their own people (laughter and cheers). Referring tO 
yie political situation, Pt. Nehru said the Indian 
NatioiK was not a nation of cowards. It was not 
diead. The struggle for freedom would continue. 
^ We must strengthen the Congress. We need not 
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blame Mahatma Gandhi.” The Mahatma is not a 
ma^oian, but in the past the country under his 
leadership had reached very near ” magic.” So we 
must follow him and be disciplined. Pt. Nehru refer- 
ring to abuses hurled on the Congress in some quarters, said it was 
only weak people who abused others. The Congress was strong. It 
would maintain its dignity. It was not going to lose itself in a 
futile controversy. ‘‘ The Congress is a dignified body. It 
feels a heavy responsibility that lies on its shoulders. So it is not 
going to be sidetracted by a heated controversy. 

Pt. Nehru severely criticised the use of the amendment of 
Government of India Act in order to defeat the U. P. Employment 
Tax Bill. He asked why the bill was not referred to the Federal 
Court. Sitting in London, they had destroyed the bill. That 
showed realities of the situation. He pointed out how advisors to 
Governors received higher salaries now than what they got before. 
That was following the old traditions. But he had heard that salaries 
of peons and chaprasis were being reduced and peons were being 
dismissed by way of economy. It was a rotten world in India, 
remarked Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru. In conclusion Pt. Nehru referred 
to resolutions passed at the Muttra Conference and said, “ We have 
to make the country strong. There are people who are conspiring 
to break up the unity of the country by dubious means. We have 
to face them. 

XVII 

Constituent Assembly 

{December 10, 1939) 

A reiteration of the Congress demand for a Constituent Assemb- 
ly as the only solution for the Indian problem was made by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru at a press conference in the evening on Lord 
Zetland’s latest pronouncement on India. In the course of his talk 
Pandit Nehru also dealt with Mr. M. A. Jinnah’s recent statement 
to investigate the charges against the various Congress Ministries. 
Pandit Nehru asserted that the Congress would not submit “ to a 
foreign commission to judge our worthiness for Government.” Refer- 
ring to the Secretary of State’s statement in the House of Lords 
Pandit Nehru said : “ Lord Zetland occupies a high office, but 

many of his recent utterances can hardly be termed responsible or 
helpful. I have no desire to discuss his latest speech in any detail. 
He has raised some novel points and arguments and laid stress on 
the minorities question. All of us are obviously desirous of splving 
it to the satisfaction of various parties concerned. How is it to be 
solved within the context of democracy ? Obviously the funda- 
mental principles governing any consideration of any aspect of the 
Indian problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion 
put forward by the Congress that all these matters should be decided 
by a constituent assembly meets in principle all the difficulties raised. 
This does not mean that all our problems are simple of solution or 
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that there will not be complications and difficulties to face. But it 
does offer not only a suitable method but the only way within the 
context of democracy. The mass of people by adult 
suffrage elect their representatives, all the principiJ 
minorities are represented and have a voice in the 
shaping of India’s future. In regard to their parti- 
cular problems it may be said that a minority’ a 
rights might be overridden by a majority vote. That 
has been got over by a suggestion that such rights 
should be settled by agreements. If there is no agrees 
ment about a specific issue, then the only proper course is to refer 
it to an independent arbitration such as the League of Nations or 
the International Court at the Hague. Pandit Nehru added : 

Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can possibly 
object to it. It avoids the possibility of the majority forcing its will 
on a minority in regard to the minorities’ special rights and interests. 
It avoids also the absurdity of a minority imposing its will on a 
majority. The importance of the constituent assembly procedure 
is to get the real opinion of the masses ; Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs etc. 
through their elected representatives. The question does not arise 
then as to whom the Congress represents or the Muslim League or 
any other party. If these organisations command the confidence of 
the people, their nominies will be elected to the constituent assembly. 
** I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to consider 
the Muslims in India as a minority. Not only their great numbers 
but the fact that in large areas of the country they are in a majority 
makes it clear that no minority questions really arises. Ordinarily 
speaking, such numbers warrant no protection as they can well look 
after their own interests. As a matter of fact in predominantly 
Muslim areas like the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, the N. W. F. P. and 
Baluchistan, the minorities arc non-Muslims and many of them have 
demanded protection. If India is looked at as a whole these various 
factors balance one another and prevent misbehaviour of any reli- 
gious or racial group. Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms 
of a by gone age and has a semi-feudal outlook on life. He does not 
realise that new forces arc convulsing India. Even among the 
Muslims the mass of the people arc claiming their own rights from 
their upper class and sometimes their scmi-fcudal leaders The 
problems of India are essentially economic though a continuous 
attempt is made and has again been made by Lord Zetland to make 
them appear to be racial and minority problems. Lord Zetland 
possibly still thinks of the Princes of India as the hereditary Rulers 
and of the Rajputs and other classes as the obvious military class. 
But things are very different in the India of to-day and all this 
attempt to hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic 
situation. I can well understand the opposition of the British govern- 
ment to the idea of constituent assembly because such an assembly 


necessarily puts an end to British Imperialism* Botweenthe 

E 'Uon of Indian Nationalism and that of British 
»rialism there is no common factor. If the 
sh Government is unable to agree to India deter- 
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mining her future, we are equally unable to agree 
to the British Government interfering in any wav 
in such a decision, we agree to difTer and die future will 
decide whose will prevails. But I cannot understand how in reason 
any individual or group in India, standing for Indian freedom, 
more specially standing for democracy in India, can oppose the 
constituent assembly conception. Are they afraid of going to the 
electorate ? The only alternative to this is that they prefer British 
rule or interference of India. There is no other way of having a 
free constituent for India and every other method involves a meaisure 
of direction from abroad. The alternatives are, as previously stated, 
continuation of British domination and the development, sporadically 
or otherwise of Sovietism in India. I do not know how the mass 
of Indian people will decide in the particular matter, but I am 
prepared to leave it to them and take the risk. The days of small 
groups at the top deciding the fate of India cannot last. 

Pandit Nehru then answered some questions on the subject of 
the talks which were to have taken place with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 
the demand for a Royal Commission made by the League President. 
Pandit Nehru said : “ In view of the circumstances created by Mr. 

Jinnah’s call for the celebration of a day of ‘ deliverance ’ it became 
impossible for me to discuss anything in this background. This 
indicated such a vast difference of outlook and sense of values and 
objectives between us that any common approach to the problem 
seemed well-nigh impossible. Therefore, I regretfully had to give 
up the idea of meeting Mr. Jinnah on this occasion. This docs not, 
of course, mean that we arc not desirous of meeting him or others 
to discuss any problems, whenever a common approach seems possi- 
ble. For our part, we are always willing to have frank discussions 
of all problems without any conditions whatever, provided there is 
no such background as has now been created. It is also obvious 
that any conditions, which go against the whole basic ideology of 
the Congress could not be the basis of discussion. The real diffi- 
culties seem to me to be a vital political difference, because we are 
dealing with political matters to-day vis-a-vis the British Government. 
The Congress outlook for the last twenty years has been governed by 
certain ideology, which must roughly be called Satyagraha. We 
have varied our activities from time to time, but the essential basis has 
always remained the fact and to-day in the face of a crisis, inevitably 
we revert to the more active forms of a Satyagraha such as non-co- 
operation. Other organisations possibly do not accept this political 
outlook and it is this political difference that counts and not the 
communal difference. “ Mr. Jinnah’s proposal about Royal Com- 
mission raises far-reaching questions. We have always been eager 
to have judicial or other enquiries made in regard to my allegations 
against the Congress Governments. In spite of our repeated argu- 
ments these instances have not been satisfactorily enumerated nor 
has our offer for enquiry been accepted. Apparently what 
Jinnah desires now is a Royal Commission, not to enquire into 
any offence but to sit in judgment the whole work of the Congress 
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Governments. This is an astonishingly retrograde idea and repug- 
nant to everything that India’s nationalism has stood for during 
the last many years. We have always demanded and endeavoured to 
frame our constitution without British interference, but we are now 
asked to submit to a free commission to judge our competence for 
government. Such idea indirectly puts an end to our demand for 
independence ; it directly postpones all other issues till such future 
time that the British Government may think it fit and proper to 
concede what we deserve at their gracious hands. I am astonished 
that Jinnah should not have realised the extraordinary and objection- 
able consequences of any procedure. It has nothing to do with an 
enquiry into all misdeeds which we would welcome. None of us 
have been enamoured of Royal Commission even for smaller pur- 
poses to preside over us. It outrages dignity of the Indian people 
and their will for Ireedom. 

XVIII 

The Politics Of Jinnah 

{December 14^ 1939) 

The view that the communal problem in this country was not 
communal, in the accepted sense of the term, but purely political 
was expressed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who addressed a public 
meeting on the Chaupatty sands this evening. Mr. Bhulabhai J. 
Desai presided. 

Pandit Nehru gave a comprehensive review of the communal 
situation, as it had developed during the past two years, and declared 
that the three statements of Mr. Jinnah .regarding the deliverance 
day,” the League’s attitude towards constituent assembly and his 
latest pronouncement, in which a demand for a Royal Commission 
had been made, left him in no doubt that the whole issue was pre- 
eminently political and not communal. The acceptance or even 
tacit approval of Mr. Jinnah’s three pronouncements on his part, 
said Pandit Nehru would mean that there were only three courses 
left open to him, to leave this country for all times, to retire to the 
Himalayas or to put an ertd to himself. He could do none of these 
things. Referring to the Congress stand at present, Pandit Nehru 
said that the Working Committee had only one course to adopt 
and it had taken that. The Ministries had resigned. Pandit Nehru 
then gave a resume of pourparlers the Congress leaders and Mr. 
Jinnah had with the Viceroy. Pandit Nehru had over seven hours’ 
discussions with Mr. Jinnah over the reply to be submitted to the 
Viceroy. He did not discuss anything about the commimal situa- 
tion. The discussions were purely political. It was known fact 
that Mr. Jinnah declined to join in sending a joint note to the 
Viceroy, presenting India’s demands. The Congress Ministers re- 
signed not for communal reasons but because they were unable to 
associate themselves in the war. Pandit Nehru refused to believe 
that there was any Muslim who could not agree to the Congress 
demand for the independence of this country. COHUnUlial 
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issues, one would think, related to music before 
mosque, the killing of cows and so on. But the 
trend of the communal question in this country for 
the past two years had developed on an idtogether 
different line, which had a deep politicid significant. 
For example he said there was the quesnon of re- 
presentation of Muslim Leagnie members in the 
Ministries and the formation of coalition Ministries. 
This was not a communal issue. Now that the 
Congress Ministries had resigned, there was no 
question of any coalition. He further pointed out 
that even if Mr. Jinnah and himself had agreed, it 
would have left the Congress attitude vis-a-vis the 
war unchanged. But Mr. jinnah did not agree with the 
fltcps pursued by the Congress. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that 
many eminent men, who were in the Congress once, were not there 
now. When the Congress wedded itself to non-violent non-co- 
operation, many left it simply because they were unable to subscribe 
to the new political doctrine. Mr. M. A. Jinnah and those, who 
thought with him and those in the Congress viewed an objective 
from different angles. Staunch supporters of the British in the past 
could be found in the League ranks to-day and they continued to 
help the British. He would request Congressmen and those who 
sympathised with the Congress, to study the situation well. There 
was considerable confusion on the communal issue. One should 
probe under the surface and was sure to realise that it was a poli- 
tical issue. Pandit Nehru then explained the Congress resolution 
on war and also the League’s resolution on the subject. He could 
understand if the League had insisted on the protection of minori- 
ties, and at the same time, demand independence and also the right 
to frame the constitution by Indians themselves. This the League 
did not do. The idea of independence, according to the League 
resolution, had gone by the board. The speaker then explained the 
objective of the Congress. Independence, he asserted, was for all 
and, once it was achieved, the main task of the Congress would have 
been done. The Congress, besides, wanted what the future consti- 
tution should be framed by the Indian people and not by the 
Congress. The minorities issue should be settled with the consent 
of the minorities themselves, failing which it could be referred to 
international tribunal. He appealed to Congressmen 
earnestly to carry out the costructive programme 
of the Congress. There were some who were impa- 
tient and demanded that the Congress should forth- 
with undertake a struggle for the realisation of its 
objective. But he would advise them to abide by 
the advice of Mahatma Gandhi. They must be 
careful about the steps they were taking. After all 
the next move, which should necessartly be a big 
move, could not be undertaken because an indivi- 
dual wanted it or oven a group of politicians wanted 
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it. Circumstances and the time factor was the most 
important thing. If those factors were not taken 
into consideration then the result would be bad. 
Congressmen should lose no time in making the 
Congress strong* both organisationally and other* 
wise. The step* which the Congress would take on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice* would be a forward 
step and it was going to be a decision for which 
there would be no retracing at all. Pandit Nchm then 

explained to the audience the circumstances which held to the pro* 
posal for talks on the communal question with Mr. Jinnah, he casual* 
fy told Mr. Jinnah that he was prepared to meet him at a later date 
and discuss the communal problem. Mr. Jinnah suggested that 
the venue of the talk should be Bombay and he agreed. For about 
three weeks he had not heard from Mr. Jinnah and so he wrote to 
him asking him to fix a date. Mr. Jinnah replied that he would be 
staying in Bombay, whereupon Pandit Nehru wrote that he would 
telephone to him. But the succeeding day he saw in the paper Mr. 
Jinnah’s appeal for the observance of the deliverance day.” He 
was unable to find a precedent for Mr. Jinnah’s move in all his 
public life or in political history elsewhere. It was a new example 
set in Indian politics and it was indeed a very dangerous example. 
“ Atrocities ” was a very strong word and the many allegations made 
against the Congress were not doubt absolutely baseless. He had 
heard complaints of such atrocities before and he had carefully 
made enquiries to find out if it were time. He wanted proofs but 
the League had none to offer. Then they appointed the Paper 
Committee to find out proofs. Surely it was the case of placing 
the cart before the horse. The whole thing was baseless and reckless 
charges were made. When one wanted proof of the League then 
started to manufacture some. It was started in the report that 
Muslims were massacred in Gorakpur. The whole report, needless 
to say, was a fallacious fabrication. 

XIX 

The Dark Shadows Of Violence 

(December 31, 1939) 

In this world of conflict and war and misery, it is not easy to 
wish happiness to anyone. To be happy to-day is to be insensitive to 
human sorrow. So I hesitate to give the convential message of a 
Happy New Year. This New Year that will soon be with us is full 
of Ac dark shadows of violence and conflict and no man can foretell 
what the outcome will be. But though an individual or a nation 
may not control the play of circumstances, they can rise superior to 
them and thus defeat fate and destroy even. Let us therefore hold 
fast to our anchor, to our principles and objectives, and work for 
them with aU might and main, and in this endeavour itself we shall 
find fulfilment. No success is worth ha%dng at the cost of banc 
principles for which we stand for such success is no real success but 
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is a prelude to failure. It is fitting that on the threshold of the New 
Year here is in the city of Lahore, our minds should travel back 
ten years when we took to independence and pledged ourselves to 
it on the banks of the Ravi. That pledge still stands unredeemed. 
Let us address ourselves to it with good will to all, working for the 
establishment of an independent, united and democratic India, 
when every individual has the gates of opportunity open before him, 
and life for all is one co-operative effort for the good of each and 
all It will be time enough then to think in terms of personal 
happiness. Meanwhile I wish my countrymen a New Year of 
straight hard work for the fulfilment of our dreams. 

XX 


The Goal Of The Congress 

(December 31 y 1939.) 

Hours before Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru appeared on the 
rostrum amidst deafening cheers evey inch of the space available 
in the spacious gardens of the Kapurthala House had been occupied. 
There were men and women, young and old, belonging to all com- 
munities, Muslims being present in very large numbers. The 
surrounding house-tops and the trees m the lawns were occupied. 
ThTprovincial Congress Committee had made veiy good arrange- 
ments and the organisers ot the meeting Lala Jagat Narain, Mr. 

Virendra and a band of Congress workers remaind busy doing all 
that was possible to accommodate the crowds and manage the record 

aatherine 'fhe Ahrar volunteers under Mr. Ilam Dm, the National 

Cor^ of Lyallpur under Mr. Dev Raj Vohra be enurdy 
unworkable, partly because a small group, as suggested by him, is 

norUkely to evolve a democratic constitution or even possibly agree 

tovethcr^and partly because British Government is supposed to have 
i hand in this business. “ One essential preliminary to the success 
of Ly such venture ” said Panditji “is that the Briiish Government 
had decided to liquidate itself in India and the decision lies with the 
Inia^ people. Secondly that the decision will be taken by the 
mass of people. Pandit Jawaharlal added that experience had shown 
the^committce, appointed by one or few, worked more for the 
mercsts of individuals!^^ But when a small committee was cnosen by 
he mass of people it came to represent mass and a large body of 
£nS volunteers had a hard time in controlling the crowds. 
SX Jawaharlal addressed the seething mass of humamty from 
The rStrum which was used at the Lahore 

Tndenendence was declared to be the goal of the Congress J930. 

Rehmaii, the Ahrar leader addr^ng the meet- 
1^ wSSaSd Pandit Nehru and through hint the Ingres, to refuse 
tS.a«^-thing to do with those Muslim “ leadets who were tty- 
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ing to serve their old mascers. The Nationalist Muslims and the 
Ahrars had remained quiet so far because they knew that negotia- 
tions with men like Mr. Jinnah could never fructify. Addressing 
Pandit Jawaharlal and through him the Congress the 
Maulana said : “ You must respect and encourage an 

ordinary Muslim worker who is willing to make sacrifices 
for the country rather than go after Jinnah.” Amidst loud 
cheers the Maulana said “ One good that the Observance 
of the Deliverance Day has done is that it has 
brought about the deliverance of the Congress from 

Mr. Jinnah.” Pt. Nehru speaking in Hindustani referred to the 
meeting which he addressed three years ago and the changes and 
events that had taken place since then. ,Hc said,- “ The dream of 
seeing a free India was, it appeared to us, being realised and we 
seemed to be getting nearer our goal. We had successfully opposed 
the biggest power of the world. But to our shame and distress new 
enemies of the freedom movement have arisen. We find to-day our 
own countrymen working against the interest of the masses and 
trying to cloud the real issues by creating a storm of communal 
controversy.” But Pandit Nehru said that they were not going to be 
disheartened and they were sure to get over the difficulties. He was 
not inclined to be little the importance of communal questions. But 
he was opposed to too much stress being laid upon them. Those 
who did not want the solution of political questions brought in 
communal issues. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru referring to the attitude 
adopted by the Viceroy and the British government towards Con- 
gress demand criticised it and remarked that the Viceroy had 
evaded the real is.sue and had given a most unsatisfactory reply. 
The Congress had not asked for any special privileges and conces- 
sions for itself or any particular community but for the whole 
country. The Congress could not be satisfied by being given a few 
more offices as perhaps the Viceroy thought. Pandit Nehru then 
referred to the Constituent Assembly proposal and pointed out that 
they had agreed to the election of its members by separate electo- 
rates because they did not want to force anybody to accept joint 
electorates. Addressing those who appeared to be impatient Pandit 
Nehru asked them to make preparations for the coming struggle. 
Warming up a little he added “ If and where civil disobe- 
dience is started in India this time, it will not be a 
lame affair. This time there will be an up heavel in 
the country. The world is fast changing. No one 
knows whatis going to happen to the world and to 
India. Let us get out of the old rut and be prepared 
for higher and greater things.” Criticising the attitude 
of the Muslim League, Pt. Jawaharlal said that the only work of the 
Muslim League during the last two years had been to make all sorts 
of allegations against the Congress. With the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries the League appeared to have lost its occupations 
of vilification. Explaining the position of the Congress and Con- 
gress leaders, incluoing himself Pandit Jaw’aharlal said ” Alcmg with 
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other Congress leaders, I am accused of having brought into pro- 
minence, Mr. Jinnah by going to meet him. Let me tell you that 
we have been doing that in order to clear our path. Pandit Jawahar- 
lal concluding declared Mr. Jinnah’s statement in connection with 
the Deliverance Day had shown clearly the difference between 
Mr. Jinnah’s outlook and his own outlook. He had, therefore, 
preferred to go and meet him. Before he ■ resumed his seat Pt. 
Jawaharlal made a fervent appeal to people of the Punjab to 
celebrate the Independence Day on January 26 with en- 
thusiasm. 


XXI 

War Aims of Britain 

(December 30, 1939) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a mammoih meet- 
i^Jallianwalla Bagh under the auspices of the local Congress. 
The place was decorated and illuminated. A very large number ol' 
women was also present. Pandit Nehru said their help to China 
and Spain, though insignificant, had enhanced their prestige in 
international politics. India could no longer remain isolated from 
the influence of other countries as the present war was affecting their 
economic life. The responsibility of the Congress had grown. 
Communal organisations were creating obstacles which the Congress 
had to remove. The Congress had no sympathy with Germany 
as Hitler had adopted agressive methods. The Congress had taken 
the step after careful consideration. It had declared that they did 
not like to strengthen British imperialism ; they merely wanted a 
declaration of Britain’s war aims. If they wanted to fight for the 
freedom of the world they themselves also wanted to be free and 
iheir opinion taken. The Congress had undertaken a big step, with 
the resignation of the Congress ministries. They had further 
demanded a constituent assembly to determine the future constitu- 
tion. Alluding to the Viceroy’s consultations with the leaders, he 
said Mr. Jinnah instead of bringing up political issue had raised the 
communal question. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said separate 
electorates were a curse. Mr. Jinnah refused to accept the consti- 
tuent assembly. He wanted a few nominated hands to decide the 
question whereas the Congress wanted the entire country to decide 
it. Against Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan’s body of 12 men Pandit 
Nehru would prefer 1 2 crores to decide the future of the country. 
Answering a question when the next step would be taken by the 
Congress, Pandit Nehru said that Mahatma Gandhi wanted that the 
country must be fully prepared before this was taken. It would 
depend on circumstances. Earlier an address of welcome was pre- 
^nted to Pandit Nehru on behalf of the citizens and a purse of 
Ks. 101 by the Gold and Silver Association. 
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XXII 

Difference of Outlook 

^ {January 7, 1940) 

We never seem to reach even the proper dis- 
cussion of problems as various hurdles and obstruc- 
tions, in the shape of conditions precedent, come in 
our way. These conditions precedent lure of far- 
reaching significance. It should not be dif9.cult to 
remove these hurdles and come to grips with the 
subject itself- But these hurdles continue and 
others are added to them. I am compelled to think 
that the real difficulty is the difference in political 
outlook and objectives. 


XXIII 

Bogey of Communalism 

{January 9, 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visited Hapur in the morning. The 
local chamber of commerce presented him with an address of wel- 
come and a purse of Rs. 500. The Town Hall grounds, where 
he addressed a big public meeting, were tastefully decorated another 
purse of Rs. 500 was presented by Mr. Kailash Chand Mithal. In 
the course of this brief address, Panditji referred to the present 
political situation in India and abroad and explained the Congress 
attitude towards the European war. The Congress he added could 
not wait indclinitcly nor could Princes or Communalists block the 
way to progress at their sweet will. The bogey of communal dis- 
sensions has been raised, he said, to cloud the real issue before the 
country. The communal problem was, thus, of secondary impor- 
tance. Panditji then made a vigorous appeal to make the 
Congress a still greater and stronger organisation ; they should- 
strictly adhere to non-violence and popularise Khaddar and cele- 
brate the Independence Day with greater enthusiasm than ever 
before. After taking tea with Mr. Kailash Chand Mithal, he left 
for Palakhwa. 

XXIV 

Approach to Jinnah 

{January 10, 1940) 

% 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a largely attended public 
meeting in the evening in the Town Hall, referred to the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Jinnah and himself. Mr. Jinnah had used 
strong language about him (the speaker). The Pandit said that he 
had nothing to say about this as Mr. Jinnah was entitled to use any 
language he liked but he was sorry that Mr. Jinnah should think in 
this way. So far as he (The Pandit was concerned, he had never said 
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anything in speech or in a statement which was derogatory to Mr. 
Jinnah. He was entirely opposed to personal criticism in public 
matters and, in particular, he would not think of saying anything 
improper personally about Mr. Jinnah, for whom he had respect for. 
many years. But it was another matter to discuss political views and 
criticise them. Pandit Nehru felt that there was enormous difference 
in the political outlook of Mr. Jinnah and himself. This had not 
arisen recently but dated at least since the non-co-operation m6v<^- 
ment twenty years ago, when Mr. Jinnah felt compelled to leave 
the Congress because he disagreed with its objective and methods. 
It was this vital political difference, said the Pandit, that removed 
any common ground for discussion. He would also like to make it 
clear that the recent report from the Punjab about what he 
said was incorrect. It was difficult to keep peace with errors in 
press reporting, more especially in reports of private gathering. 
What he said was that the conditions laid down by Mr. Jinnah 
made a common approach exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
He had been wrongly rcix)rted to have said that it was impossilJe 
for him to resume conversations with Mr. Jinnah personally. There 
was no personal equation in the matter that there was a vital 
political difference, which had been made even greater by Mr. 
Jinnah’s decision about the Day of Deliverance.” 

XXV 

Close up the Ranks 

{January 11^ 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s tour in Meerut concluded this 
morning, when he left for Muzzaffarnagar. Last evening he hrid 
tea with Mr. and Mrs. Sam Earnest Devalal, when he had informal 
discussion with representative Indian Christians. Pandit Nehru 
appealed to them not to go against the current of nationalist forces 
in the country. He recognised that they had achieved good results 
in the matter of social uplift work, but he regretted to say that 
Christians, as a body, had refrained from taking any active part in 
the country’s struggle for freedom. Pandit Nehru pointed out that 
it was futile for Christians or any other minority to insist on safe- 
guards and protection of privileges. He advised them to remember 
that thev were all Indians w'ith equal rights and privileges. He 
then referred to formation of the “ minority department ” 
by the A. 1. C. C. to deal with all important queslioas 
relating to minorities. Pandit Nehru met last night about 500 
Congress workers from all over the District, and the discussions 
continued till early this morning. After describing the present 
political situation in the country in detail, he advised the workers to 
prepare themselves for future contingencies. He explained how the 
scope of the Independence Day Pledge had been widened to include 
the constructive programme of the Congress and pointed out that 
this in no way indicated a departure from the Congress policy during 
the last 20 years. He emphasised that they could achieve substantial 
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XXII 

Difference of Outlook 

^ {January 7, 1940) 

We never seem to reach even the proper dis- 
cussion of problems as various hurdles and obstruc- 
tions, in the shape of conditions precedent, come in 
our way. These conditions precedent are of far- 
reaching significance. It should not be difficult to 
remove these hurdles and come to grips with the 
subject itself. But these hurdles continue and 
others are added to them. I am compelled to think 
that the real difficulty is the difference in political 
outlook and objectives. 

XXIII 

Bogey of Communalism 

{January 9, 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visited Hapur in the morning. The 
local chamber of commerce presented him with an address of wel- 
come and a purse of Rs. 500. The Town Hall grounds, where 
he addressed a big public meeting, were tastefully decorated another 
purse of Rs. 500 was presented by Mr. Kailash Chand Mithal. In 
the course of this brief address, Pandit ji referred to the present 
political situation in India and abroad and explained the Congress 
attitude towards the European war. I'he Congress he added could 
not wait indefinitely nor could Princes or Communalists block the 
way to progress at their sweet will. The bogey of communal dis- 
sensions has been raised, he said, to cloud the real issue before the 
country. The communal problem was, thus, of secondary impor- 
tance. Panditji then made a vigorous appeal to make the 
Congress a still greater and stronger organisation ; they should- 
strictly adhere to non-violence and popularise Khaddar and cele- 
brate the Independence Day with greater enthusiasm than ever 
before. After taking tea with Mr. Kailash Chand Mithal, he left 
for Palakhwa. 

XXIV 

Approach to Jinnah 

{January 10, 1940) 

• 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a largely attended public 
meeting in the evening in the Town Hall, referred to the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Jinnah and himself. Mr. Jinnah had used 
strong language about him (the speaker). The Pandit said that he 
had nothing to say about this as Mr. Jinnah was entitled to use any 
language he liked but he was sorry that Mr. Jinnah should think in 
thb way. So far as he (The Pandit was concerned, he had never said 
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anything in speech or in a statement which was derogatory to Mr. 
Jinnah. He was entirely opposed to personal criticism in public, 
matters and, in particular, he would not think of saying anything 
improper personally about Mr. Jinnah, for whom he had respect for 
many years. But it was another matter to discuss political views and 
criticise them. Pandit Nehru felt that there was enormous difference 
in the political outlook of Mr. Jinnah and himself. This had not 
arisen recently but dated at least since the non-co-operation mpv^- 
ment twenty years ago, when Mr. Jinnah felt compelled to leave 
the Congress because he disagreed with its objective and methods. 
It was this vital political difference, said the Pandit, that removed 
any common ground for discussion. He would also like to make it 
clear that the recent report from the Punjab about what he 
said was incorrect. It was difficult to keep peace with errors in 
press reporting, more especially in reports of private gathering. 
What he said was that the conditions laid down by Mr. Jinnah 
made a common approach exceedingly difficult, if not impo.ssible. 
He had been wrongly reported to have said that it was impossilile 
for him to resume conversations with Mr. Jinnah personally. Thei e 
was no personal equation in the matter that there was a vital 
political difference, which had been made even greater by Mr. 
Jinnah’s decision about the “ Day of Deliverance.” 

XXV 

Close up the Ranks 

[January 11 ^ 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s tour in Meerut concluded this 
morning, when he left for Muzzaffarnagar. Last evening he had 
tea with Mr. and Mrs. Sam Earnest Devalal, when he had informal 
discussion with representative Indian Christians. Pandit Nehiu 
appealed to them not to go against the current of nationalist forc es 
in the country. He recognised that they had achieved good results 
jn the matter of social uplift work, but he regretted to say that 
Christians- as a body, had refrained from taking any active part in 
the country's struggle for freedom. Pandit Nehru pointed out that 
:t was futile for Christians or any other minority to insist on safe- 
guards and protection of privileges. He advised them to remember 
that thev were all Indians with equal rights and privileges. He 
then referred to formation of the ‘‘ minority department ” 
by the A. I. C. C. to deal with all important questiom 
relating to minorities. Pandit Nehru met last night about 500 
Congress workers from all over the District, and the discussions 
continued till early this morning. After describing the present 
polidcal situation in the country in detail, he advised the workers to 
prepare themselves for future contingencies. He explained how the 
scope of the Independence Day Pledge had been widened to include 
the constructive programme of the Congress and pointed out that 
this in no way indicated a departure from the Congress policy during 
the last 20 years. He emphasised that tbey could achieve substantial 
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XXII 

Difference of Outlook 

^ {January 7, 1940) 

We never seem to reach even the proper dis- 
cussion of problems as various hurdles and obstruc- 
tions, in the shape of conditions precedent, come in 
our way. These conditions precedent are of far- 
reaching significance. It should not be difficult to 
remove these hurdles and come to grips with the 
subject itself- But these hurdles continue and 
others are added to them. I am compelled to think 
that the real difficulty is the difierence in political 
outlook and objectives. 


XXIII 

Bogey of Communalism 

{January 9, 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visited Hapur in the morning. The 
local chamber of commerce presented him with an address of wel- 
come and a purse of Rs. 500. The Town Hall grounds, where 
he addressed a big public meeting, were tastefully decorated another 
purse of Rs. 500 was presented by Mr. Kailash Chand Mithal. In 
the course of this brief address, Pandilji referred to the present 
political situation in India and abroad and explained the Congress 
attitude towards the European war. The Congress he added could 
not wait indefinitely nor could Princes or Communalists block the 
way to progress at their sweet will. I'he bogey of communal dis- 
sensions has been raised, he said, to cloud the real issue before the 
country. The communal problem was, thus, of secondary impor- 
tance. Panditji then made a vigorous appeal to make the 
Congress a still greater and stronger organisation ; they should- 
strictly adhere to non-violence and popularise Khaddar and cele- 
brate the Independence Day with greater enthusiasm than ever 
before. After taking tea with Mr. Kailash Chand Mithal, he left 
for Palakhwa. 

XXIV 

Approach to Jinnah 

{January 10, 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a largely attended public 
meeting in the evening in the Town Hall, referred to the correspon- 
dence between Mr. Jinnah and himself. Mr. Jinnah had used 
strong language about him (the speaker). The Pandit said that he 
had nothing to say about this as Mr. Jinnah was entitled to use any 
language he liked but he was sorry that Mr. Jinnah should think in 
this way. So far as he (The Pandit was concerned, he had never said 
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anything in speech or in a statement which was derogatory to Mr. 
Jinnah. He was entirely opposed to personal criticism in public, 
matters and, in particular, he would not think of saying anything 
improper personally about Mr. Jinnah, for whom he had respect for 
many years. But it was another matter to discuss political views and 
criticise them. Pandit Nehru felt that there was enormous difference 
in the political outlook of Mr. Jinnah and himself. This had not 
arisen recently but dated at least since the non-co-operation move- 
ment twenty years ago, when Mr. Jinnah felt compelled to leave 
the Congress because he disagreed with its objective and methods. 
It was this vital political difference, said the Pandit, that removed 
any common ground for discussion. He would also like to make it 
clear that the recent report from the Punjab about what he 
said was incorrect. It was difficult to keep peace with errors in 
press reporting, more especially in reports of private gathering. 
What he said was that the conditions laid down by Mr. Jinnah 
made a common approach exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
He had been wrongly reported to have said that it was impossilde 
for him to resume conversations with Mr. Jinnah personally. There 
was no personal equation in the matter that there was a vital 
political difference, which had been made even greater by Mr. 
Jinnah’s decision about the “ Day of Deliverance.” 

XXV 

Close up the Ranks 

{January //, 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s tour in Meerut concluded this 
morning, when he left for Muzzaffarnagar. Last evening he had 
tea with Mr. and Mrs. Sam Earnest Devalal, when he had informal 
discussion with representative Indian Christians. Pandit Nehru 
appealed to them not to go against the current of nationalist forces 
in the country. He recognised that they had achieved good results 
in the matter of social uplift work, but he regretted to say that 
Christians as a body, had refrained from taking any active part in 
the country's struggle for freedom. Pandit Nehru pointed out that 
it was futile for Christians or any other minority to insist on safe- 
guards and protection of privileges. He advised them to remember 
that they were all Indians wdth equal rights and privileges. He 
then referred to formation of the ‘‘ minority department ” 
by the A. I. C. C. to deal with all important questions 
relating to minorities. Pandit Nehru met last night about 500 
Congress workers from all over the District, and the discussions 
continued till early this morning. After describing the present 
political situation in the country in detail, he advised the workers to 
prepare themselves for future contingencies. He explained how the 
scope of the Independence Day Pledge had been widened to include 
the constructive programme of the Congress and pointed out that 
this in no way indicated a departure from the CongresjJ policy during 
the last 20 years. He emphasised that they could achieve substantial 
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results only if they carried out the constructive programme. Answer- 
ing a question on the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru said that it 
would be convened only when the British Government realised that 
there was no option, but to part with real power. He recognised 
that it was not easy for the Government to accept their demand for 
Constituent Assembly and reject its recommendations. Pandit Nehru 
also urged workers to sink all differences and close up their 
ranks. 


XXVI 

Fate of Freedom 

{January lOy 1940) 

There could be no question of a settlement with 
the Government or of the return to ofllce of Congress 
ministries till the question of India’s freedom 
was finally settled, declared Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru addressing a crowded meeting this morn- 
ing. The Pandit said that the fate of India 
could not and could not be decided by the 
Viceroy or by the 62 advisers, he invited recently 
or even by the twelve wise men suggested by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, but by the people of India 
themselves. That was the basis of the Congress 
demand and he failed to see how anyone could 
oppose it. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the communal and other organisa- 
tions in the country which he said had discarded all limits of decency 
and were out to discredit and abuse the Congress. They had also 
to analyse the reasons why their repeated efforts for a communal 
settlement had failed. Swaraj to-day was within easy reach but 
their friends were pulling them away from the grip. Referring to 
the Bengal Premier, Pandit Nehru said that Mr. Huq went out of 
his province to abuse the Congress. To win freedom for India, said 
the Pandit, he would be prepared to crawl on his knees but he 
would never stoop to meet Mr. Fuzl-ul-Huq. The Bengal Premier 
had made allegations against the Congress and then side-tracked 
the issue when called upon to substantiate the charges. Pandit 
Nehru admitted that their achievements could be found out by 
going out in the country-side. Proceeding he said that to win 
1‘rccdom for India they would have to fight not only the British 
Government but also the organisations and interests created and 
backed by the British in the country. These interests would not bcai 
to sec power pass over &om their hands and in the name of religion 
were creating difficulties to-day. For instance he was sure that a 
free India could not tolerate Indian States for a day and yet the 
Government which protested to fight for democracy in the West wa; 
backing the States to crush the life and liberty of its people 

Interlinked with the question of India’s liberty, he 
said, was the question of preventing the uppei 
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classes oppressing the lower classes. Pandit Nehru 
said that India had no sympathy with Nazi Germany, 
but they could not support the British with men and 
money unless they knew that it was their own war 
just as much it was as that of Britain. In conclusion 
Pandit Nehru referred to the new pledge for the 
Independence Day and said that anyone who could 
not use Khadi or spin was useless for the struggle 
for freedom. 

XXVII 

None Dare Speak Against Swaraj 

{January 21 y 1940) 

Pessimistic note regarding chances of a settlement of the 
present impasse in the Indian political situation was struck by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a largely attended public 
meeting. Mr. Punamchandranka, President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee, presided, and among those present were the 
former premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla and former Minister 
Mr. D. R. Mishra and Mr. G. J. Bhamka. Pandit Nehru said that 
at present there appeared no chance of a settlement of the present 
impasse ” though he admitted that the Viceroy’s recent Bombay 
speech was sweet. He opined that the present British Cabinet was 
of no avail so far as Indian swaraj was concerned. Pandit Jawahar- 
lal added that the time had come when none dare speak against 
swaraj, though one did not like it. Impediments were, however, 
being put in its way in the name of religion and minorities. 
Differences, he asserted were not really religious but political. It 
was the final effort of the feudal classes and others who did not 
want swaraj to come yet, but dare not say so. It was for this 
reason that Congress wanted to guage public opinion through a 
Constituent Assembly and it was for this reason that the idea was 
being vigorously opposed by some. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
suggested that India’s fate should be decided by a dozen men, but 
these men would frame a constitution only favouring themselves. If 
the constitution was to be framed for the general public, it should 
be framed by the masses themselves. Pandit Jawaharlal said that 
they had to keep up their fight for freedom and they might have to 
take to Satyagraha. In their anxiety for small things, they should 
not forget the ultimate goal. Th© world was in a melting 
pot and times were critical, but the world in which 
they were living was changing and a new order was 
evolving. Great changes had taken place. The 
peasant was not now the same helpless creature 
of twenty years ago but could raise his head. A 
change in the attitude towards India could also be 
seen in other countries. Having heard of our ‘‘satyagraha” 
movements, they had greater respect for us and they believed that 
India would be soon free. India’s resources put her at par with 
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results only if they carried out the constructive programme. Answer- 
ing a question on the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru said that it 
would be convened only when the British Government realised that 
there was no option, but to part with real power. He recognised 
that it was not easy for the Government to accept their demand for 
Constituent Assembly and reject its recommendations. Pandit Nehru 
also urged workers to sink all differences and close up their 
ranks. 


XXVI 

Fate of Freedom 

{January lOy 1940) 

There could be no question of a settlement with 
the Government or of the return to office of Congress 
ministries till the question of India’s freedom 
was finally settled, declared Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru addressing a crowded meeting this morn- 
ing. The Pandit said that the fate of India 
could not and could not be decided by the 
Viceroy or by the 52 advisers, he invited recently 
or even by the twelve wise men suggested by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, but by the people of India 
themselves. That was the basis of the Congress 
demand and he failed to see how anyone could 
oppose it. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the communal and other organisa- 
tions in the country which he said had discarded all limits of decency 
and were out to discredit and abuse the Congress. They had also 
to analyse the reasons why their repeated efforts for a communal 
settlement had failed. Swaraj to-day was within easy reach but 
their friends were pulling them away from the grip. Referring to 
the Bengal Premier, Pandit Nehru said that Mr. Huq went out of 
his province to abuse the Congress. To win freedom for India, said 
the Pandit, he would be prepared to crawl on his knees but he 
would never stoop to meet Mr. Fuzl-ul-Huq. The Bengal Premier 
had made allegations against the Congress and then side-tracked 
the issue when called upon to substantiate the charges. Pandit 
Nehru admitted that their achievements could be found out by 
going out in the country-side. Proceeding he said that to win 
freedom for India they would have to fight not only the British 
Government but also the organisations and interests created and 
backed by the British in the country. These interests would not bear 
to see power pass over from their hands and in the name of religion 
were creating difficulties to-day. For instance he was sure that a 
free India could not tolerate Indian States for a day and yet the 
Government which protested to fight for democracy in the West was 
backing the States to crush the life and liberty of its people. 
Interlinked with the question of India’s liberty, he 
said, was the question of preventing the upper 
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classes oppressing the lower classes. Pandit Nehru 
said that India had no sympathy with Nazi Germany, 
but they could not support the British with men and 
money unless they knew that it was their own war 
just as much it was as that of Britain. In conclusion 
Pandit Nehru referred to the new pledge for the 
Independence Day and said that anyone who could 
not use Khadi or spin was useless for the struggle 
for freedom. 

XXVII 

None Dare Speak Against Swaraj 

{January 21^ 1940) 

Pessimistic note regarding chances of a settlement of the 
present impasse in the Indian political situation was struck by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a largely attended public 
meeting. Mr. Punamchandranka, President of the Provincial 
Congress Committee, presided, and among those present were the 
former premier. Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla and former Minister 
Mr. D. R. Mishra and Mr. G. J. Bhamka. Pandit Nehru said that 
at present there appeared no chance of a settlement of the present 
impasse ” though he admitted that the Viceroy’s recent Bombay 
speech was sweet. He opined that the present British Cabinet was 
of no avail so far as Indian swaraj was concerned. Pandit Jawahar- 
lal added that the time had come when none dare speak against 
swaraj, though one did not like it. Impediments were, however, 
being put in its way in the name of religion and minorities. 
Differences, he asserted were not really religious but political. It 
was the final effort of the feudal classes and others who did not 
want swaraj to come yet, but dare not say so. It was for this 
reason that Congress wanted to guage public opinion through a 
Constituent Assembly and it was for this reason that the idea was 
being vigorously opposed by some. Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
suggested that India’s fate should be decided by a dozen men, but 
these men would frame a constitution only favouring themselves. If 
the constitution was to be framed for the general public, it should 
be framed by the masses themselves. Pandit Jawaharlal said that 
they had to keep up their fight for freedom and they might have to 
take to Satyagraha. In their anxiety for small things, they should 
not forget the ultimate goal. The world was in a melting; 
pot and times were critical, but the world in which 
they were living was changing and a new order was 
evolving. Great changes had taken place. The 
peasant was not now the same helpless creature 
of twenty years ago but could raise his head. A 
change in the attitude towards India could also be 
seen in other countries. Having heard of our ‘‘satyagraha” 
movements, they had greater respect for us and they believed that 
India would be soon free. India’s resources put her at par with 
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other countries who were now more anxious to have better relations 
with India. They were trying to befriend India as though she were 
free or going to be free. The Indian’s tone and outlook had also 
undergone a change. An Indian now did not talk with foreigners 
in complaining terms but on terms of equality and dignity. Pandit 
Nehru was against the use of abusive lan^ages because that was not 
the diplomatic way. Some people in India did not realise it and 
still used such words. He claimed that there was hardly any na- 
tional body in the world to match with the Congress. Foreigners 
always inquired of two thit^;s — Gandhi and the Congress. He 
admitted that there were some weaknesses in the Congress organisa- 
tion, but they were to be expected in such a vast body. But in such 
critical times as the present, its members should behave like soldiers 
in a disciplined manner. It was inexperience and folly that made 
people to move in different ways. Pandit Nehru continued that 
was not the way to fight a big battle. He appreciated that every- 
body was expressing his views freely, but everybody should ultimately 
follow the line decided. The Congress demand has had a good 
effect in various countries and the Congress stand, he said had been 
upheld as against the Viceroy’s reply. The Muslim League, he said, 
was opposed to the Constituent Assembly. The League’s attitude 
indicated that it was not right to say that the League wanted 
Swaraj . Nobody he said could stop swaraj and trusted that they 
would be able to solve their differences. “ She may get swaraj if 
not by our strength then by the British Government’s weakness.” 
Pandit Nehru said that no other body besides the Congress could 
solve their question and take them towards their goal and it was 
necessary to strengthen it. He continued, “ Recently people had 
been anxious about starting satyagraha and felt that the Congress 
was showing great weakness.” It would have been a great weak- 
ness on the part of the Congress, he felt, if at the commencement 
of the war satyagraha had been launched. If that had been done, 
it would have been suspected that they had been bribed by Hitler. 

“ We might then have been misunderstood but we would not be 
misunderstood now.” The resignation of Ministries was the first 
step and they would take the next step when found necessary for 
which preparation was necessary. Pandit Nehru hoped the minor 
differences would be dropped and there would be general unity in 
the Congress. He appealed for proper celebration of the Indepen- 
dence Day. Referring to the charkha clause in the new pledge. 
Pandit Nehru said that the charkha had always been in the Con- 
gress programme though not in the pledge. Taking this pledge did 
not mean that they did not want big industries. He favoured large 
industries not under individuals but under state control. Side by 
side the cottage industries should be supported. The pledge was 
only meant to stress the beneficial nature to India of the cottage 
industries. He referred to the Congress President’s clarification 
regarding taking the pledge and thought it was undesirable to have 
separate Independence Day meetings. One could omit those 
portions of the pledge one did not approve of. 
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XXVIII 

Nothing Short of Complete Independence 

{January 31, 1940) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing Congressmen this after- 
noon said that Mahatma Gandhi would be meeting the Vicerdy 
very shortly. The Congress was always prepared to come to a settle- 
ment, but nothing short of coimlete freedom for India could be 
acceptable to the Congress. The present policy of the British 
Government showed that they were anxious to come to a settlement 
with the Congress. They were acting with moderation in all pro- 
\ inces except that the Bengal and the Punjab Government had 
taken to a repressive policy. It was apparent that the British Go- 
vernment were at present realising that any settlement arrived at 
by them with communal or political organisations, which had not 
the support of the masses, would not solve the Ihdian problem. 
Therefore the British Government wanted a settlement with the 
Congress, which had the support of the masses. Despite all this 
Pandit Nehru could not express optimism about a settlement. He, 
however, felt that the situation was changing so rapidly that India 
was bound to be free much earlier than could be expected. The 
British Government could with the help of the Muslim League and 
the Indian princes, cause some delay in the attainment of freedom, 
but such delay could last only for a very short period. If the 
British Government came into conflict with the Congress, they would 
not gain anything. That would only harm both Britain and India. 
Pandit Nehru appealed to the public to strengthen the Congress or- 
ganisation and make preparations for satyagraha. They should 
remember that when once satyagraha was started, there could be no 
going back, and the fight woidd have to be continued till complete 
freedom was won. 

XXIX 

Soldiers of Freedom 

(February 3, 1940) 

If you want to be soldiers in the cause of the 
country, you should train yourselves, otherwise you 
will only create confusion. It is you who will have 
to shoulder the burden of the country, so your 
decisions should be backed with responsibility”, 
said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the Students’ Conference 
this evening. The conference is being held under the auspices of 
the Allahabad Students’ Association with Mr. F. D. Tandon as the 
chairman of the Reception Committee and Mrs. Uma Nehru as the 
President. Drawing the outline of the political history of the world 
since the Great War, Pandit Nehru said that this period had not 
produced any great man in Europe. Lenin was great no doubt, 
but Hitler and Musstdini, who were only econd-rate men had 
actually set back the progress of the world which in effect was the 
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sign of decadence of the ruling classes of the old world and 
marked the end of the epoch and the approach of another. “ This 
is the age of confusion — ^transition of era— and history has answered the 
old questions that were puzzling us by posing new questions,” said 
Pandit Nehru. Let US keep our aims clear before us. 
We want political independence, we want economic 
emancipation and we want improvement in our 
social structure. Revolutions are all right but they 
should be such as will not take the country back- 
ward instead of forward. Our step should be firm 
and in the right direction.” Referring to the question of 
Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru said that this aim had been 
before the Congress since 1934 and in fact it was the natural corol- 
lary of the national demand. The popular will had a right to 
assert itself and to frame constitution for the country. This is what 
democracy demands. Pandit Nehru concluded that those who were 
against the idea of a Constitutent Assembly, like the Liberals and 
the Muslim League and wanted a few men on the top to decide 
upon the future constitution for the country were not sure that they 
really represented the masses, because if they were, then adult 
franchise should give them effective representation. 

XXX 

No Peace Without Freedom 

(February 9, 1940) 

There is going to be no peace in India except on the basis of 
Indian independence, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at a press 
conference to-day. Reviewing the present stand of tlic Congress ris- 
a-vis the British Government, Pandit Nehru said that the position 
could be summed up in two words, namely, “nothing do\ng.” That 
position, he said, was clear enough but still according to the usual 
practice, Mahatma Gandhi was perfectly prepared to meet the 
Viceroy and discuss the situation with him. The result w'as also 
clear in that, as matters stood to-day, there was nothing in conunon 
between the Congress and, the BAtish Government. In other words 
what Indian nationalism .stood* for Vas’ far removed from what the 
British Government \vas prepared -to accept. This was not a 
matter of friendly individuals ' talking together but of fundamental 
conflicts between vast fofees and \deas, n^ely nationalism aiming 
at independence and imperialism trying to consolidate itself and 
continue its hold and between .the two there was no compromise 
unless one disappeared or submittMl to the other. It was manifestly 
inconceivable for Indian Nationalism to give-m) its objective and 
b^ic position. So far as 'British i&pmali^'was concerned, every- 
thing that had happened since the war began, both internally in 
India and in regard to British foreign policy, showed that there was 
not the least intention on the part of the British Government to 
give up its Imperialism, though owing to the pressure of events it 
might tone it down. Fundamentally, therefore the grounds for a 
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compromise between India and England were at present lacking. 
Pandit Nehru added that if the position of India was analysed the 
British Government depended more and more on reactionaries 
whether they were Princes in feudal areas or communalists. The obst- 
acle in the path of Indian freedom was the combination of British 
imperialism with reactionaries in India. The recent passing of the 
Amending Act in Parliament of the Government of India limiting the 
powers of the Provincial Assemblies showed how far the British 
Government were from any progress in India. How could, he asked, 
such a wide gulf be bridged. Events, which moved fast, 
and the strength of the respective parties could be 
the ultimate arbiters. “We live in an age of reality.^ 
He said. “We must, therefore, think in terms of real- 
ity. There is going to be no peace in India except 
on the basis of Indian independence.’* Reiterating the 
demand of the Congress for a Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru 
asserted that the fact that the Muslim League or certain other 
minority leaders objected to it meant that they were afraid of 
their masses and they wanted to keep the control of the respective 
groups in the hands of the upper classes. He said that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly could not possibly injure any minority and certainly 
not the Muslims. Already there was a revolt visible among various 
minorities against those reactionaries and sometimes against feudal or 
upper class leadership which did not allow their masses to function. 
Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that if the British Government could 
not fulfil their obligations to the princes or other minorities by 
submitting to the Congress demand, that simply meant that the 
British Government had tied themselves up in a knot of their own 
creation and in any event, the demand for Indian freedom with 
full safeguards for minorities could not be given up because the 
British Government found themselves in difficulty. Referring to 
the question of actions by the Congress, Pandit Nehru said that as far 
as he could see delay on the part of the Congress had not injured its* 
cause but it might well benefit it. 
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EIGHTH SECrriON 

The Road To Quit India 

The Quit India Besolution was not passed 
as if out of impulse on Augusts, 1942. There 
was a very rough road between Viceroy’s de- 
claration of war on behalf of India in Septem- 
ber 1930 and the special meeting of the A-I- 
C.C- in Bombay in August 1942, milestoned 
by Mahatma Gandhi’s Symbolic Satygraha, 
resignation of Congress ministries, Jinnah’s 
ominous celebration of the non-existent De- 
liverance Day, Cripp’s unfortunate visit, etc. 
In the forty-one speeches in this section we 
get an excellent picture of the current political 
storms since the release of Jawaharlal in De- 
cember 1941, after the imprisonment in Sym- 
bolic Satygraha, to the Quit India in August 
1942.) 


I 

The Larger Prison of India 

{Lucknow Dec. 5, 1942) 

To all my comrades, to Congressmen, to the people, my 
greetings. It is good to meet old friends again, to see face to face, 
to feel the warmth of the welcoming smile and embrace and grip, 
to see the wide fields and crowded streets and the ever changing 
panorama of humanity. But it is not good to go in and out of 
prison at the bidding of alien authority. It is not gOOd tO 
come out of the narrow confines of jail into a larger 
prison that is India to-day. The time will come 
surely when we break through and demolish all 
the prison walls that encompass our bodies and 
minds, and function freely as a free nation. But 
the time is not yet and we may not forget this or 
rejoice at a trivial change which has no meaning. 

In this world of infinite suffering where violence and hatred 
and the spirit of destruction seem to run supreme there is no 
rest or avoidance of travail. In India, where foreign and tiuthori- 
tarian rule oppresses and strangles us, there is no peace for us and 
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the call for action in the interests of a free India and a free world 
comes insistently to our ears. The call of India is there for those 
who wish to hear. The call of suffering humanity becomes more 
agonising from day to day. So there is no rest for us but to carry 
the burden of the day and hold fast to our anchor. We have 

watched from afar the heroic courage and infinite 
sacrifice of other people struggling for freedom, 
especially of the people of China, and the people 
of Soviet Russia pouring their heart’s blood and 
destroying their own mighty achievements, so that 
freedom may live. Our conditions arc different, our ways 
of struggle are not the same. Yet there is the same call for sacrifice 
and discipline and iron determination. 

The call of India continues to resound in our ears and 
tingle the blood in our veins. So let us go forward then along the 
path of our choice and take all trials and tribulations with serenity 
and confidence and with smiling countenance. 

II 

Not To Be Offsprings of Britain 

{Allahabad Dec. 15, 1941) 

In relation to the question of India’s independence it is 
impossible for me to think of dominion status even with a time limit. 
What we contemplate is complete independence. Those who talk 
of dominion status, however high placed and sincere, are doing a 
disservice to the country. We are not an offshoot of Britain and 
England is not our mother country. Nor arc we to accept the 
position of cultural offspring of Britain who have to wait to come 
of age and to be given responsibility and powers gradually. We 
have a cultural heritage and history of our own. 

Besides in a fast-changdng world with the face 
of things altering with each turn of events, the table 
even of a time limit has no meaning. What we want 
is independence. That means severance of connec- 
tions with Britain. Of course, that does not mean 
a position of isolation for us. What it does mean 
is that we should form part of the new order in our 
own light. On this question of independence of 
India, there can be no compromise either with 
British Government or any group in India. 

Characterising Russian fight as epic in courage and as an 
outstanding landmark in history of this war and especially commend- 
ing the ‘scorched earth” policy which entailed immense sacrifice in 
order to serve a larger cause. Pandit Nehru said that it has proved 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the Soviet political and economic 
structure to be stable and strong enough to withstand the onslaught. 

Panditji exhorted the students not to waste away their ener- 
gies in dissension, indiscipline and electioneering. It would be 
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meaningless to reiterate slogans and catch phrases mechanically witl 
a closed mind. 


Ill 

Heroic Resistance Of China 

{Bombay Dec. 18^ 1941) 

A tribute to the heroic resistance of China, Russia, Britair 
and America against aggression, was paid by Pandit Nehru 
Referring to the war, he said that it was a matter of great sorrow 
to witness so much of suffering all round. All the nations in the work 
to-day were cast into an ocean, as it were, and they were asked tc 
sink or swim as they chose. Only courage and stout-heartedness coulc 
save them from doom. 

The Congress had repeatedly, and for a long time, expressec 
itself in support of those nations, fighting against Nazism anc 
Fascism. When Soviet Russia, China and U. S. A. were fighting on 
one side, there was no doubt as to where the sympathy of India lay. 
India could not remain unaffected from what was happening else- 
where in the world. But India was dominated by Britain. India 
had been carrying on for a long time a struggle for her independ- 
ence. In spite of the past and bitter memories, the Congress was 
prepared to set aside sentiments and was prepared to join hands 
with Britain as free men and fight for the freedom of others. Il 
this war was for the freedom of tlie world, the Congress was prepared 
to stand by Britain and accept the responsibility for running the 
Government here. Britain not only denied that Government had 
ceaselessly assailed the honour of India, but also justified her actions. 

After referring to many countries that had lost their freedom, 
Panditji asked: w^hat then must we do? If w’e sink in our endeavour 
to achieve independence, let us sink proudly and unashamed. 
We must not be afraid of the future but press on towards our 
objective with strong determination and resolute courage. An 
immense problem of life and death faces us. Think of the people 
of Europe and China, and the brave Russians who have not 
hesitated for a moment to destroy their dear creations. While India 
can never be isolated, she should not forget her main goal, the inde- 
pendence of India. 

Behind you stands the statute of Lokmanya Tilak. ‘Trecdom 
is my Birthright,” he declared and handed over the torch to us. 
Our hands arc feeble, but let us keep the torch burning and carry it 
to victory. 

When the Congress offered its co-operation, it received insult 
from Britain. To-day the British were plunged in a misfortune. Our 
sympathies arc with them— not only our sympathy but also our 
rcvcrancc. Britain was fighting for her very freedom to-day. India 
has been fighting for freedom for a century. 
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They say that their freedom is at stake and so is the freedom 
of so many other countries, but let us not forget that ours was lost 
long ago. In fighting for others, freedom, we should not forget our 
own. He demanded that India should be given freedom now. He 
disapproved the demand of dominion status to be given in one or 
two years after the war. Conditions were fluid. In this rapidly 
changing world it was impossible to hazard as to what would be 
the state of countries to-morrow. While such was the case, a promise 
of Dominion Status, at a future date could not be acceptable to 
India. He gave the example of China’s struggle against aggression, 
the courage and determination, a thing to be envied by every nation. 
He showed faith that the Chinese would, in the end, march to 
victory, “undaunted by misfortunes.” 

IV 

Fast Changing World 

{Allahabad Dec. 14, 1941) 

“After thirteen months spent in isolation I have now been 
trying to regain my contact with people and to adjust myself to 
the activities of the fast changing world. We should pool and ex- 
change ideas. 

“A momentous session of the Working Committee will be held 
to give its decision. Whatever step we take should be concerted, 
firm and in keeping with the dignity of our nationalism. If wrong, 
we should mend ; it should certainly not lack full realisation of the 
situation and should not be halting and ignorant. 

The questions before us are very clear— India’s 
freedom and our attitude towards this war. The 
problem of India’s freedom is not a national but a 
world problem. We cannot say that it concerns 
Hindus, Muslims, or any other narrow group or 
body. The world is too much linked together and 
makes the problem of the freedom of 400 million 
Indians a world problem. If we go down, the world 
goes down. Similarly with China. India and China 
together mean half the world and our freedom 
is of a piece with the entire picture of the world war 
and world piece. 

Characterising Mahatmaji’s way of conducting the satya- 
graha movement as dignified, firm and wise. Pandit Nehru said 
that looking at fundamentals, he could unhesitatingly say that what 
Gandhiji had done was for the world’s good and India’s good. The 
movement was not meant to fritter away national energy in 
fireworks. It was meant to enter our protest against the treatment 
meted out to us and to make clear that we could fight only for our 
freedom. Gandhiji’s leadership has made our position quite clear. 
The British Government in their ignorance may make light of 
our movement, but I am sure that when the crisis comes we will 
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meaningless to reiterate slogans and catch phrases mechanically with 
a closed mind. 

Ill 

Heroic Resistance Of China 

{Bombay Dec, 18^ 1941) 

A tribute to the heroic resistance of China, Russia, Britain 
and America against aggression, was paid by Pandit Nehru. 
Referring to the war, he said that it was a matter of great sorrow 
to witness so much of suffering all round. All the nations in the world 
to-day were cast into an ocean, as it were, and they were asked to 
sink or swim as they chose. Only courage and stout-hcartedness could 
save them from doom. 

The Congress had repeatedly, and for a long time, expressed 
itself in support of those nations, fighting against Nazism and 
Fascism. When Soviet Russia, China and U. S. A. were fighting on 
one side, there was no doubt as to where the sympathy of India lay. 
India could not remain unaffected from what was happening else- 
where in the world. But India was dominated by Britain. India 
had been carrying on for a long time a struggle for her independ- 
ence. In spite of the past and bitter memories, the Congress was 
prepared to set aside sentiments and was prepared to join hands 
with Britain as free men and fight for the freedom of others. If 
this war was for the freedom of the world, the Congress was prepared 
to stand by Britain and accept the responsibility for running the 
Government here. Britain not only denied that Government had 
ceaselessly assailed the honour of India, but also justified her action?. 

After referring to many countries tliat had lost their freedom, 
Panditji asked: w'hat then must we do? If wt sink in our endeavour 
to achieve independence, let us sink proudly and unashamed. 
We must not be afraid of the future but press on towards our 
objective wath strong determination and resolute courage. An 
immense problem of life and death faces us. Think of the people 
of Europe and China, and the brave Russians who have not 
hesitated for a moment to destroy their dear creations. While India 
can never be isolated, she should not forget her main goal, the inde- 
pendence of India. 

Behind you stands the statute of Lokmanya Tilak. ^Treedom 
is my Birthright,’* he declared and handed over the torch to us. 
Our hands arc feeble, but let us keep the torch burning and carry it 
to victory. 

When the Congress offered its co-operation, it received insult 
from Britain. To-day the British were plunged in a misfortune. Our 
sympathies arc with them — not only our sympathy but also our 
rcvcrancc. Britain was fighting for her very freedom to-day. India 
has been fighting for freedom for a century. 
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They say that their freedom is at stake and so is the freedom 
of so many other countries, but let us not forget that ours was lost 
long ago. In fighting for others, freedom, we should not forget our 
own. He demanded that India should be given freedom now. He 
disapproved the demand of dominion status to be given in one or 
two years after the war. Conditions were fluid. In this rapidly 
changing world it was impossible to hazard as to what would be 
the state of countries to-morrow. While such was the case, a promise 
of Dominion Status, at a future date could not be acceptable to 
India. He gave the example of China’s struggle against aggression, 
the courage and determination, a thing to be envied by every nation. 
He showed faith that the Chinese would, in the end, march to 
victory, “undaunted by misfortunes.” 

IV 

Fast Changing World 

{Allahabad Dec. 14, 1941) 

“After thirteen months spent in isolation I have now been 
trying to regain my contact with people and to adjust myself to 
the activities of the fast changing world. We should pool and ex- 
change ideas. 

“A momentous session of the Working Committee will be held 
to give its decision. Whatever step we take should be concerted, 
firm and in keeping with the dignity of our nationalism. If wrong, 
we should mend ; it should certainly not lack full realisation of the 
situation and should not be halting and ignorant. 

The questions before us are very clear— India’s 
freedom and our attitude towards this war. The 
problem of India’s freedom is not a national but a 
world problem. We cannot say that it concerns 
Hindus, Muslims, or any other narrow group or 
body. The world is too much linked together and 
makes the problem of the freedom of 400 million 
Indians a world problem. If we go down, the world 
goes down- Similarly with China. India and China 
together mean half the world and our freedom 
is of a piece with the entire picture of the world war 
and world piece. 

Characterising Mahatmaji’s way of conducting the satya- 
graha movement as dignified, firm and wise. Pandit Nehru said 
that looking at fundamentals, he could unhesitatingly say that what 
Gandhiji had done was for the world’s good and India’s good. The 
movement was not meant to fritter away national energy in 
fireworks. It was meant to enter our protest against the treatment 
meted out to us and to make clear that we could fight only for our 
freedom. Gandhiji’s leadership has made our position quite clear. 
The British Government in their ignorance may make light of 
our movement, but I am sure that when the crisis comes we will 
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show that wc can take the big step. The release of the political 

g risoners had not changed the situation as far as the attitude of the 
ritish Govcrnmcntjtowards India was concerned. It remained the 
same. The detention of political prisoners without trial and indefi- 
nitely also made clear the British policy. Panditji said that the 
policy of British Government seemed to be to accentuate our 
differences and to divert our attention from the main issues.^ I 
have no quarrel with the British people, but wc will have nothing 
to do with the British Government whatever might hap- 
pen to us. Releases also, of course, do not affect the satyagraha 
movement which is continuing in the usual way. 

He expressed his sympathy with China and Russia and 
Nazism and Fascism. The German invasion of Russia with all the 
Nazi borders was astonishingly sudden and treacherous. 

Referring to the possibility of invasion of India and the duty of 
Indians then, Pandit Nehru said: “ There was no reason to be 
panicky and an equivocal reply in advance should not be given 
because the reply would depend upon how and when the danger 
came. If we had our freedom we would think out our problems 
but all that was happening at present was that we were asked to obey 
the British Government orders slavishly 

Pandit Nehru said that it would be wrong to make the world 
at large feel that at the moment the primary question before us 
was one of violence or non-violence. The issue is not whether we 
will raise arms in defence of India or not. The question of non- 
violence is not before us in this form. When it does crop up, wc 
will answer. The Congress had never decided not to keep a 
military and |>olice force. The issue before us was much wider. 
India’s freedom was one of primary considerations. 

V 

Future Destiny Of India 

{BardoU Dec. 30, 1941) 

I am not aware of ever having demanded that administrarion 
of India should be handed over to a small minority of political 
amateurs. I have demanded that the constitution and future destiny 
•of India should be settled by a Constituent Assembly elected by the 
people of India on the basis of adult suffrage. 

I have read H. G. Well’s criticism of my statement with 
interest. Almost as a child I read his romances and enjoyed them; 
later I read his other books and profitted by them. Eminent 
thinker and historian that he is sometimes, I have a feeling when 
reading his writings that he has gone back to the realm of romance. 
Whenever he writes about India, he gives me the impr^ion that 
his knowledge of past and present India, of Indian history and 
•culture, seems to be singularly limited and dmved chiefly from 
travdler’s tales or romantic effusions of some of his own countrymen. 
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It does him less than justice when he allows his cultured and 
far-seeing mind to deal with vital problems, affecting hundreds 
of millions of human beings after the manner of barra and pukka 
sahibs’ whom he so dislikes. May I assure him that I do not 
consider him to be of the British empire or a person who has the 
least control over the British Government or the governing class. 
Nor do I accept anything from him except intelligent appreciation 
of the world about him. That world is little bigger not only in size 
but also in intellectual and cultural achievement than England or 
even Europe. 

(“It is a poor tribute to British ‘Raj’ to say that after 170 
years it has not been able to weld India together. As a matter of 
fact it tried and still tries, as all empires do to divide and disrupt 
and we have to face the consequences of this long endeavour.) 

Pandit Nehru referred to H. G. Wells’ observation that he 
refused to agree to Sankeys’ declaration of the rights of man. “As 
a matter of fact, I agreed then but expressed my doubts about the 
effectiveness of such declarations and suggested that certain essential 
changes would have to take place in the world before such a decla- 
ration could have a real value. For many years I believed in world 
co-operation in all the various items that H. G. Wells mentions 
and in additional matters also. I have written and spoken about 
this and am perfectly prepared to co-operate with anybody to this 
end. But my world happens to include India and my internation- 
alism does not lead me to accept the imperialist ‘status quo’. 

“I am surprised at his saying that I refused 
to agree to Sankey’s declaration of the rights of 
man. What surprises me still more that he should 
have overlooked my explicit reference to Sankey’s 
declaration in the very statement to which he was 
replying. Therein I expressed my approval of it 
again. I am not even aware of having demanded 
that the administration of India should be handed 
over to a small minority of ’political amateurs’.” 

After asserting that a Constituent Assembly was the only way 
to decide the future, Panditji said: “I shall be glad if Mr. Wells 
will tell me what other democratic way there is of settling these 
questions. As for our being amateurs possibly he is right, but will he 
be so very satisfied with experts who control his destiny and ours? 
Even if we forget past history, recent events have not led us to 
associate much intelligence or competence with them. 

“Powerful cultures overflow to other countries and there is a 
continuous intermingling of different cultures. India in the course 
of six thousand years has been influenced by them. Yet there is in no 
other country in the world, barring China, a certain amazing con- 
tinuity of cultural traditions which binds the country ; from Mohan- 
jedaro to the present day, there is that unbroken stream of culture 
and sense of unity in common traditions and achievements. 
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“Mr. Wells objects to my saying the ‘people of India’. H 
is welcome to call them what he likes but it is a fa< 
In any event British ‘Raj’ is disappearing whether Mr. Well 
countrymen like it or not and nothing in the world can keep ; 
functioning much longer. It has been a bad dream for us, bu 
after all it is just a page in our long history, and we are turnin 
over the page. May I suggest to Mr. Wells to acquaint himself 
little more with Indian history and cultural achievements.” 

VI 

India Can Only Be A Rebel 

[Bombay Dec. 17 ^ 1941) 

“For the past few months that I have been in jail, I have bee 
watching the British Government’s policy and the activities c 
their officials in India and my conviction has been confirmed 
thousand-fold that in these circumstances India can only be a reb 
against the British Government which has had the insolence an 
audacity to speak so often through their officials in patronising tern 
about moral, political and spiritual values, when they themselv< 
have demonstrated to the world that they possess none of these, n( 
even ordinary efficiency either in war or peace. 

“I am not interested in repeated performances of Mr. Amej 
on the public stage repeating tlie same thing ad nauseam. V 
only answer to him and to the Briti^^h Government is in the words 
Oliver Cromwell quoted by Mr. Amery himself in the House 
Commons, ‘We have had enough of you. Get out.’ 

“Some people talk of the revival of Poona offer or son 
other thing that is dead and over. I am not a believer in revivs 
ism either in religion or politics. Naturally a politician must tal 
into consideration changing circumstances in a changing world. B 
for anyone to think in terms of 19 months ago after all that h 
happened, is to exhibit a singular rigidity of mind and that is fat 
during this period of w^ar and revolution. During the last few da 
that I have been out of jail, I have tried to avoid dealing wi 
specific issues, for authoritarian pronouncements on these can on 
come from the Congress Working Committee. 

‘I have dealt with the general question of principles of oi 
policy. Recently the question of violence and non-violence h. 
cropped up like King Charles, head. This is a matter which h: 
been frequently discussed in India for years past and everyone kno\ 
Mahatma Gandhi’s vie^v's on it as well as general reaction of tl 
Congress. The Congress view on this question was framed coj 
cisely at the last meeting of the A.I.G.C. in Bombay w'hcn a res< 
lution was passed with which Mahatmaji agreed in so far as 
went for the Congress purposes. No doubt he personally go 
further but as the leader of the Congress he accepted it and adaptc 
himself to it. For my part I accept it completely, I would like l 
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^ay that during the past year of war and world-wide disaster I have 
been drawn even nearer to the ideal of political non-violence and 
disarmament. I cannot say that this can be applied in toLo regard- 
less of circumstances, for as the A.I.G.G. has said, internal factors 
and internal conditions will have to be considered. But I do think 
that we should try our utmost in that direction. For me, and I 
think for the Gongress, this issue in the form in which it has now 
been raised docs not arise, though events may bring it into greater 
prominence at any time. Other issues precede it. They must be 
considered first or else there will be confusion of thought and 
issues. 

“When people talk about any kind of 
co operation between India and Britain, they seem 
to forget two factors: one, is that the bitterness of 
the people to-day is greater than ever against the 
British policy in India. Anyone, who takes the 
trouble to find out what the people’s feeling is, has 
only to speak to the man in the street from Pesha- 
war to Cape Comorin. 

“During my past twenty-five years of political experience I 
have never known feeling so strained and bitter. No politician, 
whatever his views might be, can ignore this background. Second- 
ly, I would like to give an instance, which though fiir from being a 
parallel, is interesting. The British Labour party in spite of being 
completely in line with the war in England refused to co-operate 
with the Government there, till the Chamberlain (jovernment was 
pushed out. They were faced with the immediate danger of an 
invasion, yet they maintained their attitude and Mr. Chamberlain 
had to go. It is apparent to anyone how our cause is infinitely 
stronger from any point of view and it is absurd for anyone to 
imagine that we can co-operate with this Government. It is true, 
looking at the international situation, all the manner of considerations 
arise which induce us to give our s> mpathy to the prop of powers 
fighting against the Axis powers. If I have been in favour of giving 
all the possible help to China, I cannot change my attitude now. If 
I have been in favour, as I am, of assistance being given to the 
Soviet Union, I cannot change my mind on that subject, because of 
Soviet Russia’s Association with Great Britain. Undoubtedly, all 
these create difficulties. There is no problem in the world free from 
difficulties. But I cannot under any circumstances act as the camp 
follower and recruiting sergeant of the British Government and thus 
support their policy in India .and their general policy towards their 
subject countries. 

Some people and some organisations talk about what might 
happen after the war is over or a year or two later. I am totally 
unable to understand this attitude. I am only concerned with to-day 
and here and now. It will not be Mr. Amery or the British Govern- 
ment who will shape things in the future but the vast elemental 
forces that are already rising in the world. 
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“Mr. Wells objects to my saying the ‘people of India’. He 
is welcome to call them what he likes but it is a fact 
In any event British ‘Raj’ is disappearing whether Mr. Wells’ 
countrymen like it or not and nothing in the world can keep it 
functioning much longer. It has been a bad dream for us, but 
after all it is just a page in our long history, and we are turning 
over the page. May I suggest to Mr. Wells to acquaint himself a 
little more with Indian history and cultural achievements.” 

VI 

India Can Only Be A Rebel 

{Bombay Dec. 17^ 1941) 

“For the past few months that I have been in jail, I have been 
watching the British Government’s policy and the activities of 
their officials in India and my conviction has been confirmed a 
thousand-fold that In these circumstances India can only be a rebel 
against the British Government which has had the insolence and 
audacity to speak so often through their officials in patronising terms 
about moral, political and spiritual values, when they themselves 
have demonstrated to the world that they possess none of these, not 
even ordinary efficiency either in war or peace. 

“lam not interested in repeated performances of Mr. Amery 
on the public stage repeating tlie same thing ad nauseam. My 
only answer to him and to the British Government is in the words of 
Oliver Cromwell quoted by Mr. Amcry himself in the House of 
Commons, ‘We have had enough of you. Get out.’ 

“Some people talk of the revival of Poona offer or some 
other thing that is dead and over, I am not a believer in revival- 
ism either in religion or politics. Naturally a politician must take 
into consideration changing circumstances in a changing world. But 
for anyone to think in terms of 19 months ago after all that has 
happened, is to exhibit a singular rigidity of mind and that is fatal 
during this period of war and revolution. During the last few days 
that I have been out of jail, I have tried to avoid dealing with 
specific issues, for authoritarian pronouncements on these can only 
come from the Congress Working Committee. 

‘I have dealt with the general question of principles of our 
policy. Recently the question of violence and non-violence has 
cropped up like King Charles, head. This is a matter which has 
been frequently discussed in India for years past and everyone knows 
Mahatma Gandhi’s views on it as well as general reaction of the 
Congress, The Congress view on this question was framed con- 
cisely at the last meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Bombay when a reso- 
lution was passed with which Mahatmaji agreed in so far as it 
went for the Congress purposes. No doubt he personally goes 
further but as the leader of the Congress he accepted it and adapted 
himself to it. For my part I accept it completely. I would like to 
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say that during the past year of war and world-wide disaster I have 
been drawn even nearer to the ideal of political non-violence and 
disarmament. I cannot say that this can be applied in toto regard- 
less of circumstances, for as the A.I.C.G. has said, internal factors 
and internal conditions will have to be considered. But I do think 
that we should try our utmost in that direction. For me, and I 
think for the Congress, this issue in the form in which it has now 
been raised does not arise, though events may bring it into greater 
prominence at any time. Other issues precede it. They must be 
considered first or else there will be confusion of thought and 
issues. 

“When people talk about any kind of 
co-operation between India and Britain, they seem 
to forget two factors: one, is that the bitterness of 
the people to-day is greater than ever against the 
British policy in India. Anyone, who takes the 
trouble to find out what the people’s feeling is, has 
only to speak to the man in the street from Pesha- 
war to Cape Comorin. 

‘‘During my past twenty-five years of political experience I 
have never known 1‘eeling so strained and bitter. No politician, 
whatever his views might be, can ignore this background. Second- 
ly, I would like to give an instance, which though far from being a 
parallel, is interesting. The British Labour party in spite of being 
completely in line with the war in England refused to co-operate 
with the Government there, till the Chamberlain Government was 
pushed out. They were faced with the immediate danger of an 
invasion, yet they maintained their attitude and Mr. Chamberlain 
had to go. It is apparent to anyone how our cause is infinitely 
stronger from any point of view and it is absurd for anyone to 
imagine that we can co-operate with this Government. It is true, 
looking at the international situation, all the manner of considerations 
arise which induce us to give our s>mpathy to the prop of powers 
fighting against the Axis powers. If I have l)(‘en in favour of giving 
all the possible help to China, I cannot change my attitude now. If 
I have been in favour, as I am, of assistance being given to the 
Soviet Union, I cannot change my mind on that subject, because of 
Soviet Russia’s Association with Great Britain. Undoubtedly, all 
these create difficulties. There is no problem in the world free from 
difficulties. But I cannot under any circumstances act as the camp 
follower and recruiting sergeant of the British Government and thus 
support their policy in India r^nd their general policy towards their 
subject countries. 

Some people and some organisations talk about what might 
happen after the war is over or a year or two later. I am totally 
unable to understand this attitude. I am only concerned with to-day 
and here and now. It will not be Mr. Amery or the British Govern- 
ment who will shape things in the future but the vast elemental 
forces that are already rising in the world. 
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‘‘The British Government have not only to 
face its hundred and fifty years’ past in India and 
such a past is always in our memory, but even its 
recent past when it has sown seeds of trouble 
which will bear their evil fruit. Only by an entirely 
different policy based on the ending of their empire 
and imperialist policy can they avoid the effects of 
this policy and win mass sympathy of the people.” 

Asked why he did not advocate mass civil disobedience if he 
was so convinced of the popular feeling against the British Govern- 
ment, Panditji said that mass civil disobedience was and is undesir- 
able from the general point of view. He agreed in general with 
Mahatmaji’s policy. 

Asked if he felt that individual satyagraha had succeeded, he 
said that it depended upon the interpretation one put upon the ques- 
tion. If it was meant that individual civil disobedience had not 
succeeded in disorganising Government’s war effort in India, it was 
ineffective. Here it must be remembered that it was never the 
intention to hinder war efforts in India and thus help the Fascist 
forces. On the contrary the question related to whether the move- 
ment had affected the people’s mind in and outside India, then the 
answer is in the affirmative. It had been most successful in that it 
had recorded the unwillingness of the people of India to submit to 
the policy adopted by the British Government. 

VII 

The Agony Of The World 

(iMcknow Dec. 8, 1911) 

“I should like India to use her strength and resources in 
favour of possible good changes. In the grouping of powers 
struggling for the mastery of the world, on either side there seem to 
be dreams entertained by the Government for world domination. 
Undoubtedly this is so on the part of Hitler. It is not proclaimed as 
such on the other part. 

“I have no doubt that any attempt at worldidomi- 
nation by any group of powers will be harmful and 
must be resisted. Still 1 think that in the grouping 
that exists, there is also no doubt that progressive 
forces of the world are aligned with the group rep- 
resented by Russia, China, America and Britain, fii 
addition to these progressive forces, this group has 
got strongly entrenched reactionary forces as evid- 
enced by the treatment accorded to India. This 
treatment inevitably governs our own policy. Yet 
at the same time we must sympathise and wish well 
the group which contains these progressive forces, 
more especially those of China and Soviet 
Russia.” 
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Every sensitive person must feel to the greater or lesser degr ee 
the agony of the world to-day. No individual or nation can or 
should think in terms of narrow self-interest in the face of this great 
catastrophe. We have to take the wider outlook ultimately evert iw 
terms of self-interest for there can be no doubt that national self- 
determination is dead and the future is hardly to consist of a large 
number of separate national entities. Whatever attitude we must 
take up in India, we must keep these wider aspects in view. This 
war is much bigger than a war and out of its womb will a number 
of changes arise. 

“In regard to India, we have among us many differences of 
opinion, some of which are vital. Yet I think that so far as Indians 
are concerned, to whatever group they might belong, one thing 
should be common, that is the freedom of India. It should be 
possible for all of us to accept this common basis for the present to 
co-operate together to that end, keeping, if necessary all our diffe- 
rences for the future. Working together in spite of our differences 
will help in resolving those very differences. We are up against 
very big things in the world. None of us can forget this without 
becoming petty and low-minded- We have seen how some countries 
in Asia have in the course of this war lost their independence. We 
must, therefore, take this larger view and if we cannot make lip our 
differences now, at least keep them for a future occasion, meanwhile 
working together for the independence of India within the 
framework of the larger world freedom. 

Mahatmaji’s leadership has been brilliant. He has stood irm 
as a rock on certain fundamental principles and not allowed himself 
to be diverted by various smaller happenings. It is very easy for 
me or anyone else to criticise certain minor developments with which 
we may not wholly agree but looking at the scene as a whole, I 
think that Gandhiji’s leadership has not only been right and sound 
but brilliant. 

“ In regard to non-violence, I have been unable 
in the past to accept all the implications of the doc- 
trine so far as their practicable application is con- 
cerned. But 1 had held that this is an ideal worth 
striving for, with all our might, and even this world 
war has demonstrated the utter folly of continued 
application of violence to a settlement or any 
problem. In fact, violence to-day, can be used by 
only three or four big powers, the others may be 
hangers-on. By themselves they are completely 
ineffective to think in terms of violence. 

“ 1 am convinced that the only way out for the world » 
complete disarmament or else more or 1^ complete destruction. 
1 cw conceive, however, of general disarmament being accompanied 
by international Air Force which might be used for police purposes. 
But it is essential that this should not be under the ccmtrol of a f<;w 
Great Powers, who can thus impose their will upon others. National 
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freedom • for each nation is essential before any such step can 
he taken. 

Referring to the Congress position ^ vis-a-vis ’ the war, Pandit 
Nehru stated ; ‘ The Congress position was fully stated in the 

declaration of September 13, 1939, and subsequently added to by A.I. 
C. C. resolutions. It remains, till it is modified. Its application must 
necessarily depend on many factors. For instance, if it were made 
clear by the British Government that they accept that position com- 
pletely, not just for Congress, but for India, and give effect to it, 
this in itself would be a major international event, changing the 
whole character of the world. Inevitably the many drawbacks and 
obstacles towards giving support to the Allied cause would then be 
removed. How India would give practical effect to its undoubted 
moral support to that cause would then be a matter for full con- 
sideration, it will have to be decided by the representatives of the 
Indian people. The immediate object before India would be to 
defend Itself.” 

Asked whether he would advise Congressmen to co-operate 
with the Government in A. R. P. measure, Panditji stated that he 
Was not fully in touch with the situation. Congressmen, obviously 
will always help in the protection of life whenever such danger 
arises. Ordinarily co-operation with the authorities, means sub- 
itiission to the authorities : to my mind there are few people in this 
world who are so incompetent as the Indian authorities in any 
matter. It is very difficult for intelligent people to submit to 
decisions of unintelligent people. 

Referring to the expansion of Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
Pandit Nehru stated : ‘‘ I have never been able to understand the 

significance of Indianisation in anything, whether it is the Govern-- 
ment'or the army. One does not talk of the Anglicisation of the 
British army or the British Government. One talks about the 
nationalisation of the country’s Government or army. One talks 
of power being transferred. The question therefore is not one of 
Iitaianisation but of transfer of power and authority controlling 
that power. If the Executive. Council of the Viceroy consisted of 
Indians of his choice under the present circumstances, it would 
njakc no difference to the seat 'of power. But if representatives 
whp responsible to others are chosen completely that means 
ap independent responsible Government, and the Viceroy fades 
ojpt. . 

An^ifying this point further, he stated, that parliamentary 
tud^t nothing unless there was a responsible parliameni 
functioning. Mere going to the Central Assembly, delivering 
^pcftOhfcRf or; asking questions is functioning in parliament bui 
it is .de^rable or not is another question. We mus 
oui^vcs by such vague phrases. But to nle this kinc 
of ineffective unjustified and not in 'fitnes 
w^Uh,. djjc ♦ policy of the Congress at the present mo 
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The present policy of the Congress is, not 100% but 
largely, one of non-co-operation. But if you have followed the various 
movements conducted by the Congress during the last twenty years 
or so, you will have some picture of what that means. When we 
w^erc not doing anything effective or taking any action, we have 
allowed the opposition to function but it docs not now fit in. 

Referring to the Constituent Assembly, Panditji said that 
there was a lot of misunderstanding. ‘ I cannot conceive of an 
organisation or a minority saying that in certain matters which it 
considers important the will of the majority should not prevail 
against its own wishes. In such cases either there is agreement 
between the so-called majority and the so-called minority in the 
Constituent Assembly or there is disagreement. There question then 
arises as to how to meet that disagreement- To say that an attempt 
should not be made by the representatives of the . country even to 
find a basis of agreement seems entirely unjustified. As for the 
British Government, they have succeeded in creating by their own 
misguided policy so many knots and tangles in India, so that they 
have got themselves tied up in all of them. It is not for me to sug- 
gest how they should unite themselves. 

Asked whether the minority should be given separate or joint 
electorate in the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru said : 

Every minority which has a separate electorate at present and 
desires to have it, should have it.’’ 

Asked how far the country had gained from satyagraha move- 
ment, he said : ‘‘ It is very difficult to weigh moral issues. The 

fundamental thing behind the satyagraha movement during the past 
22 years has been strengthening the Indian people. I think it has 
succeeded in ample measure, not only in so far as Congressmen are 
concerned but even those w ho may not be in the Congress. In a 
sense India has gained tremendously by it. Further it has put for- 
ward before the world a method of peaceful struggle, which, though 
it may fall into error owing to human frailty is undoubtedly a great 
evolution in the world of thought and action. 

In the present instance I feel that the satyagraha movement 
has enabled us to maintain the self-respect and dignity of India, 
to prevent the demoralisation which a passive submission to a foreign 
authority brings in and to impress the world not only with 
Indian demand for freedom but also with the value of peaceful 
technique of struggle while inhuman war goes on in a great part of 
the world.” 

VIII 

No Sympathy With Hitler 

Bombay, Jan, 3, 1942 

“ We have no sympathy with Hitler. We are 
under no delusion that he will give us our freedom. 
We know that our freedom cannot he a gift, either 
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freedom • for each nation is essential before any such step can 
he taken. 

Referring to the Congress position ^ vis-a-vis ’ the war, Pandit 
Nehru stated : ‘ The Congress position was fully stated in the 

declaration of September 13, 1939, and subsequently added to by A.I. 
C. C. resolutions. It remains, till it is modified. Its application must 
necessarily depend on many factors. For instance, if it were made 
clear by the British Government that they accept that position com- 
pletely, not just for Congress, but for India, and give effect to it, 
this in itself would be a major international event, changing the 
whole character of the world. Inevitably the many drawbacks and 
obstacles towards giving support to the Allied cause would then be 
removed. How India would give practical effect to its undoubted 
moral support to that cause would then be a matter for full con- 
sideration, it will have to be decided by the representatives of the 
Indian people. The immediate object before India would be to 
defend itself.” 

Asked whether he would advise Congressmen to co-operate 
with the Government in A. R. P. measure, Panditji stated that he 
Was not fully in touch with the situation. Congressmen, obviously 
will always help in the protection of life whenever such danger 
arises. Ordinarily co-operation with the authorities, means sub- 
fliission to the authorities : to my mind there are few people in this 
world who are so incompetent as the Indian authorities in any 
matter. It is very diflicult for intelligent people to submit to 
decisions of unintelligent people. 

Referring to the expansion of Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
Pandit Nehru stated : “ I have never been able to understand the 

significance of Indianisation in anything, whether it is the Govern-^ 
ment or the army. One docs not talk of the Anglicisation of the 
British army or the British Government. One talks about the 
nationalisation of the country^’s Government or army. One talks 
of power being transferred. The question therefore is not one of 
Indianisation but of transfer of power and authority controlling 
that power. If the Executive. Council of the Viceroy consisted of 
Indians of his choice under the present circumstances, it would 
iqake, no difference to the scat "of power. But if representatives 
wbp .ajTp responsible to others arc chosen completely that means 
at^ independent responsible Government, and the Viceroy fades 
out. 

'Amplifying this point further, he stated, that parliamentary 
apld Vity* liothing unless there was a responsible parliament 

functioning. Merc going to the Central Assembly, delivering 
or. asking questions is functioning in parliament but 
it is .desirable or not is another question. We must 
ouj^ves by such vague phrases. But to me this kind 
ifiKOtireiy ineffective and unjustified and not in 'fitness 
wi^h,. policy of the Congress at the present mo- 
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The present policy of the Congress is, not 100% but 
largely, one of non-co-operation. But if you have followed the various 
movements conducted by the Congress during the last twenty years 
or so, you will have some picture of w^hat that means. When we 
were not doing anything effective or taking any action, we have 
allowed the opposition to function but it does not now fit in. 

Referring to the Constituent Assembly, Panditji said that 
there was a lot of misunderstanding. ‘ I cannot conceive of an 
organisation or a minority saying that in certain matters which it 
considers important the will of the majority should not prevail 
against its own wishes. In such cases either there is agreement 
between the so-called majority and the so-called minority in the 
Constituent Assembly or there is disagreement. There question then 
arises as to how to meet that disagreement. To say that an attempt 
should not be made by the representatives of the . country even to 
find a basis of agreement seems entirely unjustified. As for the 
British Government, they have succeeded in creating by their own 
misguided policy so many knots and tangles in India, so that they 
have got themselves tied up in all of them. It is not for me to sug- 
gest how they should unite themselves. 

Asked whether the min ority should be given separate or joint 
electorate in the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru said : 

Every minority which has a separate electorate at present and 
desires to have it, shoidd have it.” 

Asked how far the country had gained from satyagraha move- 
ment, he said : It is very difficult to weigh moral issues. The 

fundamental thing behind the satyagraha movement during the past 
22 years has been strengthening the Indian people. I think it has 
succeeded in ample measure, not only in so far as Congressmen are 
concerned but even those who may not be in the Congress. In a 
sense India has gained tremendously by it. Further it has put for- 
ward before the world a method of peaceful struggle, which, though 
it may fall into error owing to human frailty is undoubtedly a great 
evolution in the world of thought and action. 

In the present instance I feel that the satyagraha movement 
has enabled us to maintain the self-respect and dignity of India, 
to prevent the demoralisation which a passive submission to a foreign 
authority brings in and to impress the world not only with 
Indian demand for freedom but also with the value of peaceful 
technique of struggle while inhuman war goes on in a great part of 
the world.” 

VIII 

No Sympathy With Hitler 

Bombay, Jan. 3, 1942 

“ We have no sympathy with Hitler. We are 
under no delusion that he will give us our freedom. 
We knpw that our freedom cannot be a . gift, either 
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from Britain or from Hitler. Thanks to Britain 
we may not be able to oppose the aggressor by force 
of arms but we will never submit either to the rule 
of Hitler or Japan. It is therefore futile to hold out 
such threats to us. It is equally futile to suggest 
that because of such possibilities we must hug our 
slavery.” 

Pandit Nehru said that it was being reiterated that war was at 
India’s door and voices were raised asking the people to prepare for 
war. But the general public were not hustled nor were they in 
panic. They were in the role of spectators, looking on at a great 
show. He was surprised to find that so great a nation as Britain, 
whose people had shown such incredible capacity for courage and 
sacrifice, should have displayed towards India an attitude worthy of 
contempt. British policy was involving the people in all 
kinds of complications and as they united one knot, they made 
two. 

Panditji declared that there could be no difiTerence between 
the Working Committee and Mahatmaji on the fundamental issue 
of freedom. He refuted the idea that there was any dissension 
in Congress ranks or that there was any parting of ways uith 
Mahatmaji. 

IX 

The Pace Of Events 

{Bombay, Jan. 5, 1942) 

“ Mr. Edward Thompson is a valued friend who has stood for 
India’s freedom and helped to put our cause before his countrymen. 
His advice must command consideration. But I must say that the 
suggestion made in his letter to the ‘ Daily Herald ’ of London 
ignores the real situation in India. In India and clswhere the pace 
of events during the past two years has made a tremendous difference 
to the people’s minds, and none of us even if we so willed, can 
ignore this solid background of reality. We are not functioning like 
tire legendary ascetics but are trying to come to grips with the reality 
of to-day and the coming reality of to-morrow. It is the British 
Government which lives in the yesterdays that arc no more. Not 
-only in India but in regard to everything else, they stick to the old 
ruts, and the world advances and changes, leaving them behind. 
Just as war to-day requires novel and aggressive tactics in order to be 
effective, even more so do other major problems of to-day and the 
picture of the peace that we hanker after requires, novel and aggres- 
sive methods and capacity to take risks. It is not enough to be on 
the defensive, to seek to maintain the old and the out-of-date, for 
that it already doomed. To stick to it is to catch the infection of 
decay. Mr. Thompson advices us to ^ore the British Government 
and go ahead. This sounds very brave but it is not clear what it 
meant in terms of the present. As far as I can sec a country cannot 
ga ahead in the way he desires, so long as that country is bound hand 
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.and foot by an authoritarian Government. Every effort that is made 
brings it into conflict \yith that Government. Full freedom is essen* 
tial for it to fhnction effectively. 

It appears there is a ^eat deal of mis-apprehension in London 
press as regards the Bardoli resolution. It is imagined that ther j 
has been a break with Mahatmaji. There has been none and there 
can be no break with him ; for he represents the mind and heart of 
our people as no one else can. We may differ from him as we have 
done in the past as regards particular matters and his leadership.. 
The bonds that tie us to him are not going to snap. 

X 

Volunteer Organisation 

{Allahabad, Jan. 7, 1942) 

Pandit Nehru stressed the necessity of creating a volunteer 
organisation for helping the citizens in case of any emergency arising 
put of war conditions. He suggested that Congress workers should 
at once establish contact with the masses. The organisation need 
not consist of Congress members alone and the volunteers were not 
required to wear any particular uniform, though it would be better 
if diey wore as far as possible, only Khadi. Though Congressmen 
could not join any official A. R. P. Organisation, they could observe 
instructions which might be issued by them for the benefit of the 
citizens. He stressed the need of public co-operation in encouraging 
village industries so that people might not find themselves helpless 
in case the war situation led to a dblocation of the mill 
industries. 

XI 

Do Not Get Panicky 

{Wardha Jan. 18, 1942) 

“ Students should study politics and current 
events and be prepared to play their part well in the 
national struggle and national reconstruction, like 
English students leaving aside their studies to 
defend their motherland. 

“ Do not run away when villages and towns are being bombed 
but help the victims and conduct them to safe places and face any 
eventuality courageously. Do not get panicky as it weakens our 
morale, as it did in Holland, Belgium, etc., who surrendered, in spite 
of big armies. Stand at the duty post : organise volunteers. Streng- 
then the Congress. Secure the help of non-Gongressmen, if available, 
for meeting the imminent crisis wmch is approaching owing to the 
.Japanese menace. Increase our strength to meet the enemy and for 
winniiffi freedom. Garry out the Congress constructive programme 
and follow the Congress. 
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XII 

Congress Constructive Programme 

{Benares, Jan. 23, 1942) 

The correlation of the Congress constructive programme to the 
requirements eA the masses arising out of the war conditions is the' 
most imminent task before Congressmen. There was in evidence a 
progresrive shrinkage of the country’s economic and commercial 
activity, and it was the business of Congressmen to mitigate the 
resulting distress as best as they could. He warned businessmen 
against cornering foodstocks with a view to collecting prospective 

{ )rofits in regard to community’s immediate requirements that may 
ead to their being deprived of any returns at all against the stocks. 

Mahatmaji had decided upon the suspension of satyagraha 
even before Bardoli, said Panditji, and added that the basis of the 
movement had not been widened because the conditions created by 
war required conservation of nation’s energy to be later utilised pro- 
fitably. Now is the time when the continuation of satyagraha is 
harmful. At a time like the present when we know that the danger 
might be imminent in the case of Assam, which may be bombed, it 
would be preposterous and cruel to advice people to offer anti- 
war satyagraha. They do not need that advice but an 
assurance of courage and sympathy and instructions backed by action 
so as how best to meet the situation . 

Certain quarters are at pains to make out that the Congress 
docs not side with any of the belligerants, in the war, but it would 
resist aggression from whichever quarter it came and would show no 
quarter to any of them should they dare to attempt invasion. Con- 
gress would resist such aggression with all the means at its command 
and would have no tacit or express co-operation with the 
aggressor. 

XIII 

World Federation 

{Gorakhpur, Feb, 2, 1942) 

Pandit Nehru reiterated his faith in the establishment of peace 
in the world only when all the nations in the world become indepen- 
dent and they are grouped together in a world federation constituted 
of smaller federations of nations. 

He believed that the present war could not continue longer 
than 2 years, but before it came to an end it would have worked 
mighty changes and in the end brought about a revolution. 

The war, he asserted, vjas bound to create a new world. He 
did not think that any big invaskm from any side was likely. 

So far as the Congress was concerned it would resist in its o^ 

S any power which would dare to invade India. The problem 
re mem was as to how they cotild establi^ ' sangathan * and 
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guard the country against internal disorder. They had to quell 
internal differences and stop communal fanaticism for .good, • > 

He wondered how the Muslim League talked of partiti6ning 
India and forming a separate Muslim block when some Islamic 
countries which were separate Muslim blocks had lost their freedom. 
Those who talk of such partition had closed their eyes and ears to 
the happenings in the world and had refused to take lesson from 
the war. 

Although there was no possibility of big invasion of India, the 
war had come to the very gates of India and Indians had to keep 
themselves prepared for it. He asked the people not to get panicky 
or they would lose their strength. The war had already started 
affecting them and would continue to do so. Things were selling 
much dearer. In the near future due to curtailment of goods 
trains it might grow difficult for them to get supplies of 
their requirements in foodstuffs and clothes even from other places 
in India. He, therefore, urged that three or four villages should 
join together and produce foodstuffs, clothes and other articles or 
requirements enough to spare for towns and cities. The Congress 
had already been vigorously urging the use of “ charkha ” but if 
Indians did not realise its importance to-day, they were doomed to 
serious difficulties. He urged the organisation of home industries 
which would not only meet their necessary requirements but decrease 
the pressure on land. 

The public had also to guard against internal disorder. They 
must organise volunteer corps on a sound footing not to quarrel 
with the Government or to perform military drills but for the sake 
of Sangathan. Each village should have a responsible person who 
would look to these constructive works and keep the Congress in 
touch with the conditions of the villagers, could give them sound 
advice and could allay panic. 

XIV 

Healthy Differences 

( Wardha^ Jan, 15, 1942) 

Pandit Nehru said that he agreed with every word of the 
resolution. Since the Working Committee passed it at Bardoli a 
fortnight ago, so much had been said about it that there remained 
little for him to add. Various persons had criticised it for various 
reasons but Panditji asserted that there was nothing in it with which 
any member of the A. I. C. C. whatever his views could disagree. 
Some confusion, however, had arisen from Mahatmaji’s letter to the 
Congress President and Working Committee resolution relieving 
Mahatmaji of responsibility for leading the Satyagraha movement. 
Recently frequent references had been made to the differences and 
the Qtoups ” in the Working Committee, and with one of thte 
** groups ” his (Nehru’s) name had also been associate. Pandi^i 
humorously added he inight divulge a secret and tell them that 
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there were not only two or thtee groups but as many as fifteen 
groups (fifteen is the personnel of the Working Committee). Pandit 
Nehru said that it was a healthy sign that there must be ^fferences 
of opinion. He said that the time had passed when 
they could view the world’s situation through 
London’s eyes. Now Indian voice had some weight. 
At this late stage the tidk of coming to terms with the 
British Government was out of question. With a 
long story of grievances and injustices behind them, 
there oould be no Ipve between India and Britain. 

relations between India and Britain had been unhappy. There 
could be no hope of any settlement with Britain. Britain seems 
blind to the realities of the situation. So long as India was not 
free, one could not dream of a settlement. May be that free India 
win throw her weight on the side of those countries with whom 
Britain may be in agreement, but that did not mean a settlement 
with Britain. She had lost her opportunity of a settlement 
two years ago. 

He ridiculed the idea of returning to parliamentary activity. 
Who knew what w'ould happen in the next 6 months ? In the 
face of these uncertain conditions their real work lay in the country — 
the organising of every province, town, village and ward for every 
eventuality, raising volunteers to preserve order and protect the 
people. There was plenty of work before them to do. The construc- 
tive programme would keep their hands full, preparing the country 
to be self-sufficient. 

He said that if India experienced actual war it would help 
them to understand the world much better. He declared, “I am 
not prepared perpetually to remain under British subjection out of 
mere fear of the Japanese or the German aggression. The Congress 
had preached against it for the last 20 years and it cannot go back 
upon Us policy now.” 

XV 

Freedom First 

{Cawnpore, Feb, <9, J942) 

‘^Wc cannot shut our eyes to the bloodshed that is going on 
all over the world, and to the loss of human lives which was t^ing 
place on account of the present war.” Pandit Nehru said that 
India was not responsible for the good of any other country. 
The first concern of Indians was to see that their country was free. 

‘‘India’s premier organisation had rigktly expressed its sym- 
pathies towards other countries like China and Russia but now the 
nrst question before them was the freedom of India. And India 
would not yield to British imperialism. In case India was free, 
she would have decided by her own will to move side by side with 
Britain. But at this stage the country had no other alternative 
but to with all those who tried to keep her in slavery. He 
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added that he totally disliked Nazi rule. Britain had made India 
incapable of defence. In the event of India being attacked by any 
fereign country she would resist. She was both to oppose all until 
she was free. He further pointed out that India would have de- 
veloped industrially if she was free but the British Government 
never allowed her to industrialise and placed handicaps in her way.” 

He urged the A.I.T.U.C. to take decisions on matters which 
affected the working class. He was of the opinion that any decision 
taken against the will of the country would create divisions and prove 
disasterous. 

XVI 

The Rule Of Masses 

{^few Delhi, Feb. II, 1942.) 

“India will not accept any other rule, Japanese or German, 
but only the rule of the masses of India.*’ Pandit Nehru said that 
we would not bend before any power and would face any aggres- 
sion, whatever might come to threaten us. Welcoming Madame 
and General Chiang-Kai-Shek and his colleagues Panditji said, “I 
only feel one thing, that we are not in a postition to accord a re- 
ception such as we would wish to, as we arc not free.” On the 
arrival of Generalissimo in Delhi, I found a whisper that we arc 
going to change our policy, but this is not a fact. Our decisions 
are made after mature thought: we never decide anything in a hurry. 
Responsible bodies can never decide anything in a hurry, or 
without going into details, as the fate of millions of our country- 
men is behind such decision. 

“The world is passing through an ocean of revolution and no- 
body knows what is going to happen to it at the end. Nobody 
knew if the coming changes would be for good or for the worse, 
but it was certain they would never shirk their responsibility, but 
would take the reins of power in their hands any time, in whatever 
condition they might be.” 

“We could never afford to forget our discipline and run away 
when any trouble comes.” 

XVII 

India And Russia 

{Lucknow, Feb. 22, 1942) 

“Our problems in India to-day are the same as those that 
faced Russia some years ago; and they can be solved in the same 
manner in which Russians solved theirs. We should draw a lesson 
from the U.S.S.R. in the way of industrialising and educating our 
country.” Panditji observed that Indians could also go ahead and 
make considerable headway towards improving the lot of their 
countrymen only if they were free to do so as they thought fit. 
Russia though very much different from India had the same pro- 
blems to face but they were able to make remarkable progress after 
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the famous revolution , only because they were free to decide their 
own fate. It was the result of that foundation that Russia, only 
Russia of so many countries of Europe, invaded by Germany in 
the present war — was not only able to face the invaders but had 
che<»ed them and had thrust their attack back. This was so because 
their economic structure had a very strong foundation which 
could withstand such an onslaught. Similarly, China had withstood 
the onslaught for five years while several other nations had gone 
out of existence within the last two and a half years. He regretted 
that India was not given the scope to develop to its full stature. 
He said that they were in the midst of a revolution — a great revolu- 
tion which will affect not one or two countries but all the countries 
of the world including India, and the Chinese and Russian cultures 
and civilisations were bound to influence the Indian economic 
structure. It was not merely the soldiers’ war, it was a fight 
between certain forces, and assuming I'or a moment there was a 
temporary victory of arms, that won’t last; no one could escape the 
forces, they had to be faced squarely and unitedly. 

He firmly believed that the- three countries— 
India, China and Russia— with all their differences 
would not at a distant date be bound in ties of 
closer friendship than hitherto. They had many 
things in common and their problems were similar 
to a large extent. 

In ihcir long history China and India had never any war 
between them. The y had no liking for useless fighting. They were 
all peace loving. Pandit Nehru iorccasl closer ties of friendship 
between them in near future. 


XVIII 

The World Revolution 

(Lucknow, Feb. 24, 1942) 

An appetil to the students to prepare themselves for the future 
struggle, for which a proper understanding was absolutely essential 
was made by Panditji. 

Panditji said that the world was passing 
through a revolution which had touched every 
corner of the globe. The last war was in fact a 
signal for such a revolution, but that failed to bring 
about a solution of the world problems. The world 
would remain in virtual disorder so long as those 
problems remained unsolved and the Governments 
of countries which failed to solve such problems, 
were sure to march towards ruin and disaster. 
He believed that the efforts to solve such problems 
were misdirected. Even America had failed to 
solve the question of unemployment and there were 
nearly one crore thirty thousand persons without 
work in that country. He thought that there was 
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something definitely wrong in the whole structure. 
The world was bound to undergo one violent 
change, namely, the disparity between the rich and 
the poor would disappear. He said that in future 
there could be no big empires and the only thing 
possible was a World Federation. England could 
not hold India for ever. 

Alluding to China, he said, that China was the bulwark of 
Allied Powers in the far east. Her strength could well be gauged 
from her stubborn resistance to Japan over such a long period. 

XIX 

Let Us Be Brave 

{Calcutta^ Feb. 2U 1942) 

“Let us be brave, take courage from the example of Chinese 
brothers and sisters and face any oppressor, any aggressor, face any 
person who dares to think in terms of oppressing and dictating to 
India.’’ 


“Let us preserve our unity, forget our petty differences, work 
under the programme that has been put forward by the Congress, 
build it up, and see that its structure is kept intact. 

“I have come this time to Calcutta on a very special mission 
as you know, because Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-shek and Madame 
Chiang happened to come to Calcutta. I wanted very much to 
be of such service to them as I could be while they were on the 
Indian soil. It was a sorrow to me, and I have no doubt to you, 
that their visit to India to which we have looked forward so much 
and which has been a great honour to us, should have taken place 
in such circumstances, and that many of you have been unable to 
see them, even from a distance. 

“ We should like to honour them and through them China, 
which they have led so magnificently. We have failed to honour 
them in public and in many other w’ays. Nevertheless, it hes been 
a great honour to India, and it has been, I think, something that 
will affect, ifimaysayso, the history of India and China. It 
has really been a historic visit, historic in the sense that it will 
mark a new epoch in the relations of India and China. For my 
part, for long years I have dreamt that India and China should 
hold together in present and in future, and I went tf> Chungking 
with the hope in mind ; and when I got there I found that the 
leaders of China were anxious themselves to develop the relations 
between India and China. I rejoiced and I was happy because 
I saw the future, in which India and China would go hand in hand. 
I am quite definite that there could be no peace or solution of the 
world problems unless the problem of India and China were 
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solved because primarily India and China are huge parts of the 
earthes surface and they comprise nearly half the total population 
of the world. There can be no solution of the world’s problems— 
economic or political — unless India’s and China’s problems are 
solved.” 

Referring to Marshal Chiang, Panditji said: “He is a remark* 
able man and has proved himself a very great leader and captain 
in war. He is the one of very few names that will stand out very 
prominently in the world to-day. Far greater as a captain in war, 
he has proved himself as a leader of men. To-day if you go to 
China you will find no group or individual who will not agree in one 
thing, that is, that Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek, is not only a very great 
leader but the only leader China could have.” 

Referring to Madame Chiang, Pandit Nehru said that this 
great consort of the Marshal had not only been his partner in life’s 
journey, but had been a fellow warrior with him, who had donned 
armour to stand side by side with him in China’s battle for freedom. 
She had become the symbol of China’s invincibility and her 
magnihcient spirit of resistance. It had been an honour to India to 
have them here in the city. Those who had been fortunate to meet 
them would not forget them and their cause. I feel convinced in 
my heart that we shall stand shoulder to shoulder and shall render 
whatever help we can to each other in the furtherance of that 
cause. To-day you raised slogans. I myself have shouted slogans, 
and I shout them even now and will shout them in future, but 
to-day the only slogan, which is the right slogan, is the bursting of 
bombs which will drown all your slogans. How are you going to 
meet this ? 

“What is happening in the world to-day? 
Proud empires are falling before our eyes, huge 
structures of Governments are collapsing. No one 
knows what will happen in the course of next six 
months. No one knows when this war will end. 
No part of the world can escape the war. The 
question is: how to face it P We cannot face it by 
cursing this man or that. 

Long before this war started, the National Congress had de- 
clared its policy in regard to Fascism and aggression. “Do you 
think we arc likely to change our opinion because Germany and 
Japan are the foes of Britain ? We have always said that we would 
neither have British imperialism nor any other type of imperialism, 
Fascism or Nazism. Do not fall into that terrible error that in 
order to get rid of one we should ask the aid of the other. Therein 
lies danger, and if any one of us thinks like that then he is a 
coward and a slave. Why should we think in terms of some outsider 
ruling India? We must measure all these danger, and take a vow 
not to bow before them. 
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If India Was Invaded 

{Calcutta^ Feb. 22^ 1942) 

‘‘Generally speaking, Mr, Churchill is a bril- 
liant leader, but his mind is the Victorian mind. 
The British Government in Mr. Ohurchiirs leader- 
ship is brilliant in the sense that it has kept the 
morale of the British people, but it is a dead weight 
in the sense of the real psychological leadership of 
the world.'* 

Speaking on the international situation, Panditji said that it 
meant many important problems which included India’s reaction 
to it and what India could do with regard to it. It was important 
that they should think of the war not merely in military terms, in 
terms of arms or efficient armies. This would be an extremely 
limited view. They were going through a very big revolution in 
the world’s history — perhaps the biggest the world has ever seen. He 
remembered that since the last war there must have been as many 
as 120 international conferences, trying to solve the world, problems. 
'Fhey, however, did not succeed in solving even certain parts ol' 
those problems, although the biggest statesmen of the world met 
together. It was because they wanted to retain the old structure. 
Ultimately, the war came on. Panditji pointed out that many in 
the country, particularly socialists and communists, considered the 
problems facing them to-day more or less in an academic way. 
They ought to take a realistic view of what was happening before 
them and adjust the socialist principles of other countries to the 
conditions prevailing in India. 

Explaining the duty of Congress workers and volunteers with 
regard to A.R.P. and civil defence measures, Panditji said that 
when air-raids took place, the Congress workers should carry on 
their work of creating a sense of security in the minds of the people. 
They could and should co-operate with other organisations or groups 
working for the same end. He stressed the need of unity among 
all sections of the people. Referring to women workers he said 
that they should go and meet other womenfolk and make 
them less panicky. He asked everyone to be ready at the present 
moment to meet the situation with courage and confidence. 

He for one did not believe that the British Government will 
concede India’s demand. The problem before them, Panditji 
said, was what they were going to do if India was invaded. The 
responsibility in this respect lay on the Government, but they knew 
what kind of Government they had. Then the question was : what 
should the people do? The statement issued by the Congress at 
the beginning of the war, initiating its policy in this connection, 
was in the right direction. Ita first and foremost aim was India’s 
ind^endence. The old attitude of British Government towards 
India’s demand still continued. That was regrettad>le no doubt. 
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solved because primarily India and China are huge parts of the 
earthes surface and they comprise nearly half the total population 
of the world. There can be no solution of the world’s problems — 
economic or political — ^unless India’s and China’s problems are 
solved.” 

Referring to Marshal Chiang, Panditji said: “He is a remark' 
able man and has proved himself a very great leader and captain 
in war. He is the one of very few names that will stand out very 
prominently in the world to-day. Far greater as a captain in war, 
he has proved himself as a leader of men. To-day if you go to 
China you will find no group or individual who will not agree in one 
thing, that is, that Marshal Chiang-kai-Shek, is not only a very great 
leader but the only leader China could have.” 

Referring to Madame Ghiang, Pandit Nehru said that this 
great consort of the Marshal had not only been his partner in life’s 
journey, but had been a fellow warrior with him, who had donned 
armour to stand side by side with him in China’s battle for freedom. 
She had become the symbol of China’s invincibility and her 
magnificicnt spirit of resistance. It had been an honour to India to 
have them here in the city. Those who had been fortunate to meet 
them would not forget them and their cause. I feel convinced in 
my heart that we shall stand shoulder to shoulder and shall render 
whatever help we can to each other in the furtherance of that 
cause. To-day you raised slogans. I myself have shouted slogans, 
and I shout them even now and will shout them in future, but 
to-day the only slogan, which is the right slogan, is the bursting of 
bombs which will drown all your slogans. How are you going to 
meet this ? 

“What is happening in the world to-dayP 
Proud empires are falling before our eyes, huge 
structures of Governments are collapsing. No one 
knows what will happen in the course of next six 
months. No one knows when this war will end. 
No part of the world can escape the war. The 
question is: how to face it ? We cannot face it by 
cursing this man or that. 

Long before this war started, the National Congress had de- 
clared its policy in regard to Fascism and aggression. “Do you 
think we are likely to change our opinion because Germany and 
Japan are the foes of Britain? We have always said that we would 
neither have British imperialism nor any other type of imperialism. 
Fascism or Nazism. Do not fall into that terrible error that in 
order to get rid of one we should ask the aid of the other. Therein 
lies danger, and if any one of us thinks like that then he is a 
coward and a slave. Why should we think in terms of some outsider 
nilii^ India? We must measure all these danger, and take a vow 
-not to bow before them. 
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XX 

If India Was Invaded 

{Calcutta, Feb. 22, 1942) 

“Generally speaking* Mr. Churchill is a bril- 
liant leader* but his mind is the Victorian mind. 
The British Government in Mr. Churchiirs leader- 
ship is brilliant in the sense that it has kept the 
morale of the British people* but it is a dead weight 
in the sense of the real psychological leadership of 
the world. “ 

Speaking on the international situation, Panditji said that it 
meant many important problems which included Indians reaction 
lo it and what India could do with regard to it. It was important 
that they should think of the war not merely in military terms, in 
terms of arms or efficient armies. This would be an extremely 
limited view. They were going through a very big revolution in 
the world’s history — perhaps the biggest the world has ever seen. He 
rcmemberexl that since the last war there must have been as many 
as 120 international conferences, trying to solve the world, problams. 
They, however, did not succeed in solving even certain parts of 
those problems, although the biggest statesmen of the world met 
together. It was because they wanted to retain the old structure. 
Ultimately, the war came on. Panditji pointed out that many in 
the country, particularly socialists and communists, considered the 
problems facing them to-day more or less in an academic way. 
They ought to take a realistic view of what was happening before 
them and adjust the socialist principles of other countries to the 
conditions prevailing in India. 

Explaining the duty of Congress workers and volunteers with 
regard to A.R.P, and civil defence measures, Panditji said that 
when air-raids took place, the Congress workers should carry on 
their work of creating a sense of security in the minds of the people. 
They could and should co-operate with other organisations or groups 
working for the same end. He stressed the need of unity among 
all sections of the people. Referring to women workers he said 
that they should go and meet other womenfolk and make 
them less panicky. He asked everyone to be ready at the present 
moment to meet the situation with courage and confidence. 

He for one did not believe that the British Government will 
concede India’s demand. The problem before them, Panditji 
said, was what they were going to do if India was invaded. The 
responsibility in this respect lay on the Government, but they knew 
what kind of Government they had. Then the question was : what 
should the people do? The statement issued by the Congress at 
the beginning of the war, initiating its policy in this connection, 
was in the right direction. Its first and foremost aim was India’s 
indt^endence. The old attitude of British Government towards 
India’s demand still continued* That was regrettable no doubt. 
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They must not look to any outside foreign help. They must rely 
on their own inherent strength to achieve independence. The 
pages of Indian history bore testimony to the fact how the lure of 
outside help had brought India slavery. The story of imperialist 
venture of Japan and Germany was not unknown to them. Indians 
must stick to their own ideals even if they were difficult of achieve- 
ment. But whatever happened, India would not bow down her head 
before any invader. 

The Indian National Congress had repeatedly declared 
that if power were transferred to the people of this country, they 
would be responsible for their own defence. But the British politi- 
cians were still persisting in their blunders. If they had listened to 
the Congress two and a half years ago, the situation of the world 
would now have been different. They were prepared to take the 
responsibility even now. They might not be able to do things they 
could have done before. But if that responsibility came they would 
not shirk it. 

An advice to the students to think deeply and prepare them- 
selves to meet the perils and difficulties arising out of the present 
crisis, was given by Panditji. 

He said when he heard the shouts of ‘ Inqilab 
Zindabad ’ he often wondered if they realised that 
the ‘ Inqilab ’ that they shouted was over them, 
above them, below them and it might overwhelm 
them. The biggest ‘ Inqilab ’ was happening in the 
world and it might happen in India. The point 
was ; were they ready to welcome the storm that was 
coming upon them ? It might upset their whole life 
and life of the community. If they were really 
serious about it, they should prepare for it. 

For four and a half year there had been ‘ Inqilab ’ in China in 
the fullest measure. Almost all the biggest universities were razed 
to the ground, students suffered, many of the teachers and students 
were killed, many of the teachers and students escaped and wandered 
through die country. In the Hinterland of Cliina, they started new 
universities in bamboo huts in the course of two or three weeks. 
When he visited the ‘ Bamboo Universities ’ in China, he felt the 
power of new China. 

During the last two years, great nations have collapsed like a 
house of cards. What China did during these years would astonish 
them. Their tremendous achievements were due to the • enormous 
vitality and spirit of the people. Had we in India got that vitality 
and that spirit ? 

“ Whatever happened let us play our great part as men and 
women of India. If we can do so, all will be well. . 
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XXI 

The Face of the Earth has Changed 

{New Delhiy April 6, 1942. Reception at Kerala Club) 

The unity of India which we shall fight for was stressed by 
Pandit Nehru. He said that the problems of Indian States could not 
be treated as of secondary importance and could not be left out 
simply because the British Government had entered into treaties with 
certain persons who were dead long ago. The larger interests of 
India could not leave Indian States aside. The Indian States as con- 
stituted to-day were a relic of 150 years ago. During this period the 
face of earth had changed. There had been two major revolutions, 
one in France and the other in Russia. But the conditions in the 
Indian States had remained much the same. One thing was certain, 
he said, that certain political and economic conditions which existed 
to-day would not continue and new adjustments would have to be 
made. As for the treaties, Government had torn up many other 
treaties, and any treaty which went against human interests and 
human rights would also have to go. The present war itself would 
change the face of the earth. Referring to the Government of India, 
Pandit Nehru said, that persons constituting it did not realise that 
a war was on. The way it functioned and the way it dealt with 
problems did not indicate that it was aware of the present. It was 
not solving old problems but creating new problems for solution. 
India would have to go through enormous sacrifices and sufferings. 
They had to pay the price for th‘' future. But they would have to 
judge the future by the conditions prevailing in states. They could 
not ignore them. 

He stressed the essential unity of India. This unity was not 
only for British India but also for Indian states. He said that we 
are going to fight for this unity and would not permit the disruption 
of India. India was going to be one in freedom. He emphasised 
the need of self-help and said that they could not make any progress, 
if they were going to wait for help from others. 

XXII 

Oppose Foreign Invasion 

{New Delhi^ April 7, 1942) 

I consider it my duty to oppose any foreign invasion of India. 
How can I remain a mere spectator of events or be silent. The 
news of Japanese bombing of c xi;tn! town=i of India mus^ stir the 
hearts of Indians. The Japanese assertion that they were coming to 
India to set us free was absurd and wholly false. That ’was clear 
from Japan’s misdeeds in China and Korea.” He advised the Indian 
people n-^t to get panicky and not to rush from place to place, but 
to remain where they were and to organise themselves,* determined to 
oppose the aggressor. The CJongress, he declared had:! made . clear 
its sympathy with the democracies, and its opposition to the aggres- 
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sor countries, Japan no less than Germany. Praising the heroic and 
magnificent fight put up by China and Russia, and the sacrifices 
made by them to preserve their independence, Panditji asserted that 
it would be a distressing world if China and Russia were defeated. 
He had, however, great confidence that these two powers would 
play a great part in the future and India would stand shoulder to 
shoulder with them. He observed that the problem of India’s in- 
dependence had now become a world problem. Various countries, 
especially America, China and Russia, were taking great interest in 
Indian affairs. 

“ We shall face the future with confidence and achieve inde- 
pendence.” he declared. 

XXIII 

The Dark Forces 

{Calcutta^ April 18, 1942) 

“ It is not a noble outlook to welcome an aggressor. On 
the contrary, we must harass him and embarrass him in every way.” 
Pandit Nehru said that the attitude of the Congress regarding 
the war was that of non-belligerency and not exactly neutral. The 
Congress, he said, decidedly regarded the forces represented by 
Germany and Japan as dark forces, which, if victorious, would lead 
to a permanent slavery of India. “ It would be proper if the state 
could organise a mass opposition, but in the present circumstances, 
he thought that various courses, one shading into the other, might 
be adopted by the people with a view to embarrass the invading 
army. 

Concluding, he said that he did not know what to do, but was 
moving, impelled by a sense of restlessness, feeling oppressed with the 
idea that while India was being attacked by the enemy, and America, 
Britain and others were taking part, he himself felt helpless. 

XXIV 

Face All Eventualities 

{Calcutta, April 19, 1942 Addressing Congress workers at Howrah) 

“ The policy of the Forward Bloc, which is opposed to that 
of the Congress, must be considered carefully in the light of the 
present situation. While he had no doubts about the bonafides of 
the workers of Forward Bloc, nevertheless, the members of the 
Forward Bloc always went against the Congress and tried ■ to lower 
the Congress. He pointed out that only in Bengal the Forward 
lUoc was found but outside the province the name of the Bloc was 
not heard. He h^d that the only policy helpful under the present 
circumstances was the Congress poUcy. 

Advising the Congrm workers to keep the interests of the 
country in forefront, Paiwtji said, referring to the war, that they 
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had their difference with the British Government, but at the moment, 
they could not embarrass it. On the contrary, Aey should build up 
the spirit of the people to face all eventualities. Referring to the 
danger zones, he urged the people not to leave their posts of duty; 
he pointed out that to run away through fear, showed weakness, 
which was very bad on the part of the people. Nobody should 
be thought of as weak at this critical time, not even a woman. 

War, if it came, would not be confined to the danger zone 
alone. If lakhs of people fle^v away from places declared to be 
danger zones, half of them would die of starvation, hunger and 
pestilence. They would be serving the cause of the country by 
sticking to their post. 


XXV 

Perish— Rather than Submit 

{Calcutta April 25, 1942 — Press Conference) 

“ We are going to make no approach to the British Govern- 
ment and we shall face our problems and perils with such wisdom 
and endurance as we may have.” 

“ We shall prefer to perish rather than submit 
to an arrogant imperialism or a new invader. If Sir 
Gripps thinks that the position in India has improv* 
ed by his visit, he is grievously mistaken. The gulf 
is great to-day than ever before. It is true that events 
are compelling us to think of what we shall do to 
meet them, but whatever we may do we will have 
nothing to do with the question of co-operating with 
the British efforts in India. Indeed to talk of co- 
operation is in itself a misnomer. What is meant is 
subservice. We can only co-operate as free men 
and a free National Government with those who aok> 
nowledge as such. 

“ Sir Stafford has said, we shirk responsibility. That is a 
curious charge when the responsibility we sought was denied to us. 
Certainly we are not excited with the heavy responsibility of running 
canteens and stationery shops, etc., which we were told we could have 
for the defence minister ?” Pandit Nehru added that Sir Stafford 
had made it even more clear than before that there is no common 
ground between the British Government and the Congress. “ It 
surprises me that the British Government should still talk in its oM 
pre-war patronising language and try to pose to the world that it is 
a kind of arbitration in India. They do not appreciate that the 
world has changed and that India and the world will change still 
further without awaiting the approval and consent of the British War 
Cabinet. As the position of the British Government is being made 
clear, it is right that the position of the Congress should also be clear- 
J y. understoi^. 
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always went against the Congress and tried to lower 
the Congress. He pointed out that only in Bengal the Forward 
Bloc was found but outside the province the name of the Bloc was 
notheand. He held that the only policy helpful under the 
circumstances was the Congress policy. 

Advising the Congress workers to keep the interests of 
country in forefinnt, Panditji said, referring to the war, that 
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XXVI 

A Call to the People of India 

[Calcutta April 19 y 1942. — Addressing Indian Journalists Association) 

A call to the people of India to eschew a compla- 
scent attitude of mind, and to cultivate a spirit of 
resistance to any aggressor, who might attempt to 
invade the soil of India was given by Pandit Nehru. 
He deprecated the idea of embarrassing the Govern- 
ment at the present moment by obstructing the war 
efforts as that would amount to encouraging the 
enemy in the present circumstances. 

Pandit Nehru said that he had been asked for advice as to what 
the people in Bengal should do in the matter of their defence. It 
was very difficult to lay down any positive line of action, but it 
seemed to him obvious that on no account must they submit or 
surrender to any aggressor or invader. Therefore, it followed that 
they must train the peoples’ mind in the attitude of no surrender and 
no submission. They must bear in mind that any foreign army that 
came, in whatever guise and with whatever profession, was after all 
a foreign army which tried to make a home for themselves in India 
and if once they established themselves in the country it would be 
very difficult to deal with them or dislodge them easily in future. 
It was undesirable psychologically to think in terms of a foreign army 
giving freedom. It was a w'eak nation’s way of looking at things 
that a foreign army would make them free. It was a slave’s 
way of looking at things that an invading army would liberate 
the country. 

Positively what could they do for the defence of the country ? 
On the one hand they had deliberately divorced themselves from the 
State apparatus. They could not join it for many reasons. So they 
had to keep apart. But by keeping apart w hat could they positively 
do for the defence of the country. In fact, so far as the military 
areas of operation were concerned, they could not do anything, and 
it was the military which operated there. After all in a huge country 
like India these areas would be limited. It w'as easy to overwhelm 
countries like Belgium, but as India like China, was a country of v'ast 
spaces, outside the immediate areas of armed conflict, much could 
be done by the people by non-co-operation. He could not enter 
into detaih because it was the Congress which would lay down the 
policy. The policy had to be shap^ according to the exigencies of 
circumstances. One policy might be good in a particular area and 
a different policy might have to be pursued in another distant part 
of the country. 

They must try to organise their village and town units and 
make them self-sufficient and self-protective, and that was the 
present Congress programme. Whatever policy they might pursue, 
aggressive no»-co-opcration or passive, these units would help them 
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in preventing panic and controlling the situation, and providing any 
lack of food, etc. This programme would bring to the pepple i a 
spirit of self-reliance. And if this programme was really worked out, 
that would provide a tremendous basis for any action that the 
nation might decide to undertake, whatever policy the CJovcrnr 
ment might adopt. 

He realised that in Bengal it was very dihicult for them, in the 
existing circumstances, to woik out this programme because the 
province was more or less a military area. Bengal’s difilculties were, 
therefore, far greater than the difficulties in other provinces. Never- 
theless he would suggest that that programme should be intensively 
worked. 

In India, Pandit ji said, that it was absurd to 
call this war people’s war and it would be equally 
absurd to call it an imperialistic war. It is a war 
ultimately for each country that was involved in it 
for survival. The only exception was perhaps the 
United States of America, so that to stick a label on it 
and decide their course of action accordingly is ab- 
surd. Personally, he was moved by his antipathy to 
Nazi Germany, Japan and Fascism, and sympathy 
for Russia and China. But after all in the ultimate 
analysis he was moved by a strong sense of survived 
for India. That was the only test for him* The. 
people of India could only function from the narrow 
point of view of self preservation and self-survival, 
whatever might be his personal opinion about 
larger issues. 

They might non-co-operarc with the British. But to-day the 
question of non-co-operation with the British in that sense did not 
arise, because non-co-opcrati<)n to-day inevitably, mearft an invita- 
tion to Japan to come to India. It meant enormous help to Japan. 
The Congress could have obstructed the war effort in India if it 
wanted to. But the Congress did not deliberately do so. ‘To* do 
that when invasion threatened them might have the result of helping 
another power which they did not want to do. 

To-day they had to face naked realities. Old slogans 
wci e of no avail in the present circumstances. In this chang- 
ing situation they had to change their attitude and policy 
fundamentally, of course keeping the freedom of India, and defence 
and security of India before them always. He could not 
give them any detailed advice as to the course of action that 
they should follow. But it would be utterly wrong for them to allow 
any mentality of subservience or surrender to an invader to grbty.. He 
should like the Indian people even apart from the Covemment, to 
do all they could to defend their country. But the fact stared Ihcin 
in the lace, that unless the state and the people’s oiganisatioir rilet^od 
■together, the people by themselves could not do much. Iff fact’ the! 
state oi-ganisation would intervene if they try to oiganise dHcike .by 
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theaisdves. Therefore in the pretent circumstances it was not a 
praStiii^ proposition. But it might be a practical proposition in the 
chaii^ng ibl'tunes of the war. Therefore they should try to organise 
the pinflle through their self-sufficient and self-protective programme 
to deal with any changing situation and even to face the ntuation 
when the burden fell upon them in their local areas. 

Referring to the evacuees problem, he strongly criticised the 
manner in which the problem had been handled by the Indian Go- 
vernment and the Government in Burma, who had betrayed an 
utter lack of understanding of the requirements of the situation. 

He also criticised the manner in which censorship was e.xcrciscd 
with regard to the publication of news in Indian Press. 

XXVII 

Time is Valuable 

{Amritsar, May 23, 1942) 

** I want that no foreign power should set its 
foot on the Indian soil. Although unarmed, we can 
still harass the enemy and he should not be able to 
obtain his supp^ of food. All this requires unity 
and solidarity. This is not the time ^r us to be 
mere spectators. Time is a valuable factor. We 
should remove our differences. A compromise is 
fOr better than strike but there can be no compro* 
mise so long as we are slaves.” 

Those who shouted ‘ Inqilab, Zindabad’, said Pandit Nehru, 
s-'ldom realised its import ; they did not know that a tremendous 
revolution was taking place in the world. It was an hour of trial 
*> everybody. Countries were being wiped out of existence. Im- 
,«tvialism was tottering. Under the circumstances mere shouting of 
•togfans was hardly? We had to sec how far we were prepared for 
for which we had been crying for a long time. 

XXVIII 

Discard Differences 

{Preet Nagar, Lahore, May 24, 1942) 

Panditji said that he was asked to visit Preet Nagar when he 
was last in l^njab, two years ago. He could not then avail of the 
invitation. He was veiy nuich touched and attracted by what he 
had heard and about Preet Nagar and it was his desire that he 
should pay a visit to this place. He was considerably impressed with 
the basic prineij^es for which the society stood and was of the view 
that mo^t of India’s problems would resolve themselves if people could 
set up such institutions throughout the country. He would like the 
notde example set by l^t Nagar to be followed everywhere in 
India. 
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Pandit Nehru deplored the fact that ireligioD ,wu bemft; ex- 
ploited in India by self-seeking, and misguided pciwns ‘ to' 'cfeate 
communal differences and foment trouble. As far as he had 
stood them, the reudents of Preet N^ar had freedom ofwQrdiipj^ut 
with them religion was truly a matter between them and Oodi, . 
was why they could not construct a Gurdwara, a mosque or a tern- 

E le inside the nagar. He was not aware whether this could or wotikl 
appen in the whole of India, but one thing was quite' cleat dlat 
many of the communal difficulties in India had orimnated from 
Temples, Gurdwaras and Mosques, which were meant to^e; the f 
of God and intended to spread peace and tra,nquilhty in |the country. 
An ‘ Inqilab ’ was in the offing, but what it would be like, notify 
could foresee. Anyhow they should steel their hearts, for .whatever 
would be in store for them. The next few years would d^idc ([be 
fate of India. 

He assured them that the picture of Preet Nagar would remain 
ever green in his memory. 

XXIX 


Warning To The Government 

Jhansi, May 29, 1942 

Panditji gave a warning to the Government to desist lioj/i 
pursuing a repressive policy. He said that for sometime . Mahafma- 
ji had been writing strong articles and his attitude was growing sti- 
ffer. Mahatmaji was warned of the Government attitude of repress- 
ion and treatment meted out to Indians in Burma and Malaya. 
Neither Mahatmaji nor the Congress wanted to pick quarrels and 
start satyagraha, but how could Mahatmaji sit on the fence when 
the Government’s attitude and policy were stiffening. 

“I wish to warn the Government that if it pursues 
its repressive policy, we will resist. If the Govern- 
ment will follow a repressive policy in a certain pro- 
vince and try to break the morale of the people, that 
will resist it tooth and nail. 


We are placed in a dilemma. If we oppose tbe Government" 
and carry the fight against it, we will invite Japan in our <;ouBtry. 

e Gowrninent does not want our real co-operation on honourable' 
terms. It is following the same old methods. In this difficult situa- 
lon, the Congress has tried to guide the people, and latest resolution 
^ ™ All-India Congress Committee, urged on us to become solf- 
cflKient and self-sufficient, and oppose the aggressor by non-violence 
and non-co-operation. Some people ridicule the idea of opposing 

non-co-operation but thw do ,ilot reafise 
nat the ^ngress has not advised the armed forces to adopt thia wea- 
pon. I. „ mu»d«j for ^ civil population p«Iy, AiaiiiSlTn 
Sy armed might, I admit but what wiU th« dVd , ifopu- 
^on do m the event of the defeat of the auned . j^in? 
The avil population has not received any tn^ing in Mt^arc. 
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.Will thc population welcome the Japanese ? This is the only dffcctive 
with us.’* 

. / J llcgar4ing internal defence, Panditji said that well-organised 
uhlls should be formed in every central town and village, who in the 
event of weakening of the British hold in any part of the country, 
may shoulder rcsponsibilty for internal defence and provide necessi^ 
ticn of life to the people. 

, “There u no doubt that we cannot do much, but if the civil 
population is organised it can interfere with the supplies reaching 
the Japanese bands in the event of attack and help the armies fight- 
ing against the enemy in many ways. Wc must also form and 
strengthen the National Volunteer Corps, so that they may, in an 
oiganised way, maintain law and order. 

. “ We have been opposing British rule in India 
actively for many years. We must still oppose it and 
I will fight against it till the last breath of my life. 
But to consider the German or Japanese as our fri- 
ends, because they are also fighting against the 
British is sheer cowardice. The British have not 
alone monopolised this war. There are other po- 
werful. countries fighting this war against the Axis 
powers, but besides powerful countries, great 
principles, are at stake. Therefore, we must see 
things in a clear perspective. We cannot see 
Russia and China defeated, and the principles for 
which they are fighting being destroyed. We have for 
the last ten years opposed Japanese aggression 
against China, and if we do not raise our voice for 
China, and if we do not raise our voice against 
Japan, we will betray the cause which we espo- 
use. If the internal situation had not been so comp- 
licated, we would have fought successfully against 
the Government. Imperialism is tottering and it will 
vanish like a house of cards. But we must see that 
in our over-eagerness we do not invite new masters 
in our country. We cannot drown our country for 
the Japanese entry at any cost.”. 

XXX 

See The Whole Picture 

• {Allahabad, May /, 1942) 

Pandit Nehru said that perhaps the working of the resolu- 
tion could be improved. But, what mattered was the principle 
Behind 'the resolution. There was no use indulging in catch-words 
a^ cat^-phrases like. Imperialism — Fascism and Communism — it 

oot 's6lve the problem. “We have to bear in mind the awful 
aip^ta of the world picture. We have to consider the picture as a 
whole. People, sometimes, may imagine that 1 wander away in 
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nteraationalism a little too much, but we have to consider the pic> 
ture in its entirety. If I wander it is because the affairs of otner 
nations are too much bound with our own. It is not a simple 
question of India versus England, we have in fact to decide our 
course and lay down a foreign policy of our own. There should 
be no sense in blinding ourselves to our differences with Britain. 
We should not just for that matter like to antagonise the rest of 
the world. We want one side to win and Britain happens to be 
on that side. We also feel that the victory of the other side would 
be disastrous. We have to strike a course between two sentiments. 
One side is our difference with Britain. On the other side some 
of us have the fear of the Japanese and the consequences of an axis 
victory. To think indifferently that the new aggressors would prove 
better for us or at least not worse would be wrong. Our aim 
would be to face all aggresssion. Passivity would be dan- 
gerous. We are proud of India and have a lot of national self- 
respect”. 

“ We should so act that our strength and national dignity 
are enhanced.” He also pointed out that Russian defeat would be 
a great disaster not only for India but also for everybody. 


XXXI 


The Danger Lurks 


[Bombay^ June 25^ 1942) 


I'he danger lurks in the Anglo-American trade agreement, 
which has not yet been released in India, that operations of the Unit- 
ed Nations Commerical Corporation constitute not only a scandal but 
a menace to India’s export trade, that the Grady recommendations 
seek to reduce India to the position of raw-material-producing 
agricultural colony. 


Pandit Nehru, as the Chairman of the National Planning 
Committee urged the Indian commercial community to focus public 
opinion on these issues and added, Much has been said about 
the new deal which has to come into effect after the war. Peace 
aims and war aims jremain undcGned. In the political world we 
know what is happeniil^. What is taking place in the economic 
sphere is also wordb^^^ying, as it apj^rs to be a pointer to what 
is being contempUJGI.'^ ^ brought Jf^ut after the war. One 
aspect of the PO^^Hl^orld has not l^n lost sight of by British 
interest : this is rete^^BP^forcdim markets^ specially Indian markets 
for British goods. 


''The Eastern Oroup Supply Counoil» it is well 
known, took special care not to Mieeurace 
any industry in wdia, which mi^t coiat^lll^OM- 
fliot with the Briui indnstry apfr tho^ ^ ^ 
€kwernment of India, evte Igaoispd tibte 
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of war, have dlsoouraffed the growth of basic Indlaa 
Industries. The policy appears to l^e, as a w]ude..to 
retain India as an agriciutaral country, producing 
raw materials. 

** Much light is thrown on this by Sir Hmni Mody, in hk ans> 
wer to oor r eyo n d e nts, when discussing^ the Grady report. He repeat* 
«d the old lu>el that India was not suited fiar industrial development 
on a big scale. This is a surprising statement from an Indian indus- 
trial but everyone loses his identity in the Indian Government 
smd becomes an automaton. I think every person, who has studied 
the question, must be convinced that India does not lack anything 
for rapid industiial development and further that only such 
development can solve India’s problems and raise the standard of 
living. 


“ It is difficult to judge the Grady’s report without seeing it 
in full but certain hints in it seem to emphasise that production of 
raw materials should be a special function of India. Also, we 
should rather concentrate on repair-shops and not on big 
production plants. With this, I am sure, Indians will not agree. 
We are not going to accept the colonial agricultural position. The 
British policy appears in lurid light specially when we consider the 
operations of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation in India 
wWh is being patronised and helped by the British Government. 
This corporation apparently enjoys monopoly in trade in certain 
commodities, it gets high priorities through the supply department 
and thus controls export trade from India. Incidently it makes 
heavy profits thus ; round about the control price in India is Rs. 
12 per Bengal maund, but the U.K.C.C. which enjoys the mono- 
ply in sugar buys this Indian sugar and sells it in Iran at Rs. 37 
per Bengal maund. This monoply in trade also applies to many 
other commodities, like wheat, oilseeds, oils, lorry tyres, etc. It 
appears that Indian firms are compelled to deal through this cor- 
poration, now. This is not only a great scandal but also a menace 
to India’s export trade, now and hereafter. It is important that 
the attention of the public should be drawn to this because it is 
significant in itself and as an indication of the post-war world that 
Bntain is aiming at. 

“ The recent Anglo-American trade agreement contains many 
frne phrases, but looking at it from the point of view of India, danger 
lurks in it. Again there is a tendency to divide the world into an 
industrial and manufacturing group on one side and a group of 
primary raw material producers on the other. Presumably, India 
tt in me latter group. J^Uic c^aiuon must be alive to all these 
jdangBKi and it must be made dear that on ix> account Inffia it going 
io accyt the Jdnd treatment that sbe got after tte last. :war. 'The 
«Laase-Lead Act, applied to. India now, .awst .be claiifiadi and we 
mattfaMwrexae^ wMneaMejdandiaoegi^io k. 
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India’s Fate 

(Aligarh, Jvau 30, 1942) 


We 4o not Kyant to be slaves of Japan or Germany- We would' 
fight ag^mt any nation which wants to enslave us. 

German and Japan radio announce duly that they 
figh ting to liberate nations and also want to nve independence to 
In^a. I do not believe in this. We should never be mislead by 
these uuKHincements. We are ready to defend our own country. 

Declaring about the fate of the country in the near future,. 
Pandit Ndiru exhorted the people to consolidate their power, organise 
vtdunteer corps, and be ready to help each other. 

If we are organised, we would not be afraid of 
Japan or Germany, but would fight them to the last 
drop of our blood for the honour and prestige of 
our country. 

Continuing, the speaker said that he wanted to see Kisans in 
a prosperous condition. He advised them not to attend ceremonies 
every now and then, but to devote their time to their profession. 

You shout the slogan, ‘ Inqilab Zindabad’. Inqilab is something 
very certain. By ‘Inqilab’ our condition might be worse. Many 
people do not understand what ‘ Inqilab ’ is. You should not just 
shout the slogan but think what you have to do. 

Pandit Nehru then dwelt on the growing influence of the 
Congress and expressed the conviction that India will achieve 
‘ swaraj and establish relations with other nations too besides 
England. 


XXXIII 

Blood for Humanity 

Letter to Dr. J. B. Grant, Organiser Calcutta Blood Bank. 

“ I understand that you have already received the con-opcralion 
of many eminent Indians. I am sure if a right approach is made to 
the public, many more will donate their blood for this hun^nitarian 
object. It would be a {Mty if political and other considermtions cam* 
in the way of this kind of work. I hope that you will get the 
fipwyeratk^- of Indian doctors ^md hospat^ in C^cutta. For my 
pwrtlvpMiii be glad to give my blood for tlus purpose. 
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India Must Be Free 

{Nagpur, July 4, 1942) 

** It b essential that India must be free. This will help China 
and Russia. Indians at the moment being a subject nation, could not 
help China. Unless India was free she could not give China any help. 

The British profess to be fighting for freedoi]| 
and democracy. Yet she denied these to the people 
in her empire. The result was that subjugated peo- 
ple like India developed resentment and hatred to- 
wards Britain. That was the reason why Malaya and 
Burma fell so quickly. If India were given freedom, 
Indians would fight with the same zeal and enthu- 
siasm as the Chinese and Bussians. For a present- 
day war a nation’s full co-operation is essential. The 
present Government of India could not get that co- 
operation. 

The Government of India continued to follow their peace-time 
policy of sowing seeds of disunity, which became evident from the 
Cripps proposals. The Government’s discrimination against Indians 
in the treatment of evacuees caused resentment. As long as the 
Government was such, he for one could not support such a govern- 
ment. But events were fast moving in the world and India could 
not remain unaffected. Indians could not sit idle. At the present 
time it was essential that the British should free India for the pro- 
tection of the country and for helping China. If only the British 
Government declared that they would leave the country, India 
could form a provisional Government in two or there days and then 
decide on its policy of resisting aggression and helping China. 

Unfortunately Mr. Jinnah’s w'hole attention was towards the 
British Government to do everything for him. The same attitude 
was being adopted by the Maha Sabha. For the sake of our own 
freedom and for the good of the world we should decide what we 
should do now: In the world where revolutionary changes are taking 

} )lace India could not remain aloof. He wanted India to rise 
rom slumber. Even if 10 to 15 \dikh of people were to die, they 
must be prepared for it. 

XXXV 

Since Cripps Departed 

( Wardkaganj, July 8, 1942 — Addressing British and American 
Press Correspondents). 

“ The Congress position is very much changed since Sii 
Cripps departed.” 

” The Gongrets is not prepared to accept udiat it was wilfinf 
then. The ranJk and file fdt gr»t relief ythea negotiadbns fatledi 
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1 would have got passive approval of the Congress to the settlement 
with Cripps, but now it is not possible even to secure a passive 
approval. Referring to Gandhiji’s new movement, he said, “ The 
fundamental way to Took at it is how ultimately to increase strength 
in public. I will not take that step. I cannot give active support 
to the British Government even if I want after the Burma Chapter.’* 
He said that a feeling was prevalent even in the rival areas that the 
British Government was not serious in defending India. He referr- 
ed to certain instructions issued to civil administration in Bengal. 
Pandit Nehru proceeded : ‘‘Things are shaping in such a manner 
that the people are becoming more passive and suddenly submissive. 
My fear is that if things are allowed to take their course they will 
•get prepared to submit to Japanese.** 

Pandit Nehru continued : “ It is obvious that any step we 

take against the British Government may be full of perils, but on 
the other hand not taking any step is still more perilous. We have 
to chose the lesser evil. It has become highly important to raise 
the spirit of resistance ultimately to resist the Japanese. By passively 
submitting to things in India to-day that spirit of resistance is 
actually crushed. The problem before the Congress is to take such 
a step and to increase the people’s spirit of resistance in such a way 
so as to avoid creating a situation which might temporarily help 
Japan or any invader. This may not be possible for the time be- 
cause the step w'e propose to take might involve non-submisgion to 
British authority, creating further complications, but in whatever 
we do, our desire and intentions arc clean, that we do not wish to 
injure the cause of China or the defence of India. 

XXXVI 

The Only Course 

(Meerul, July 18, 1912 — Public Meet ng in Town Hall) 

“ The only course open to the country is to fight 
British Imperialism, in order to increase India’s 
resisting power to fight Fascist aggression. Indi- 
ans as long as they were under British Govern- 
ment would not fight an aggressor. Therefore, the 
only course for them was to attain independence 
and in attaining independence they should grow so 
much resisting power that they might fight the 
Japanese and German aggressors to a man and 
keep their independence intact.” 

The speaker urged the people to plunge in the tempestuous wave 
of and better get drowned than be inactive. In reply to a 

Q uestion as to what would happen if the British withdrew, the Pan- 
it said, that a national Government on the basis of agreement 
between different parties would be established, which would carry 
on the war in alliance if they wished, with the British and the 
Americans. He asserted that if India was made independent there 
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woold at ise tremendous forces which would diange the phase- of 
war. 

The Congress had always stood for freedom and demoeracy 
and in consonance with that policy, it had its sympathy with cterno^ 
cratic Spain, China and otner wronged countries and peopOe. He^ 
accused England of giving a long rope to Germany and J^an' by 
yidding to diese dictators hoping that the German might: would' 
worlt agtunst the possibility of Russia being too strong and Japan- 
would work against America becoming too predominant. The Cbng> 
ress had all through been protesting against the Britidt policy of 
saying good-bye to all her professions. Now they were reaping the 
fruits of their own sowing. Had English statesmen acted wisely at 
the proper time, many misfortunes would have been easily avoided. 
Had they agreed to the Congress demands there would have been- 
great enthusiasm and the country would have played a splendid 
part in the success of the war. 

The Pandit went on to say that the country was in a difhcult 
situation. They did not want the Japanese and would hght and 
defeat them, but they were helpless, as they could not fight under the 
present beaurucratic Government, because of the difference in 
methods and as chattels. Without a truly national Government 
it was impossible to create the right sort of enthusiasm necessary in- 
a war. 


XXXVII 

Final Attempt For India’s Freedom 

{Delhi, July 19, 1942.) 

“ To-day the world has to face a heavy stir of bloodshed and 
the war is now knocking at our door. The recent article of Gandhi 
clearly indicates our intentions how to face this crisis. Though the 
recent resolution of the Congress Working Committee passed at 
Wardha is not yet final, and will be plac^ before the I. A. C. C. 
for final decision, it is sufficient to show that we have decided to 
have a dive in this storm, though we do not know the result. But 
this wll be the final attempt for our freedom. We have not decided 
anything in a hurry, but have considered it in all its aspects. To 
create a resolution against the slavery of our count^ is our 
profession and it should be the duty of everyone to raise his voice 
against slavery. The Congress had its own principle regarding 
the background of this war and therefore we raised orur voice 
vdien Japan invaded China and Italy conquered Abyssinia and we 
OQodcpuied theK and other attempts of Hider and Mussolini. The 
Woridng Gominitte has dearly, c^lained that they do not want ta 
snake. Jiqian stronger, by starting dvil disobedience movement. It 
is ounduty now not to ait silent but fight fin* tbe.fireedom ^ India. 
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Short And Swift 


{Allahabad, July 31, 1942.) 


Nehru said that the movement was not going to be a long 
■drawn out affair hut it would be short and swift. How short and 
swift he did not know, because that depended upon the psychologi- 
cal factors. “ Ours is not an armed force.” 

The movement can begin by what we do and can 
be accelerated by what the Government does. Gan- 
dhiji in ‘ Harijan ’ has indicated the steps and the 
first step may be within a fortnight after the A. I. C. 
C. meeting. That might bo a preparatory step, 
unless the Government takes such action as might 
accelerate it. 


xxxvix 

Immediate Declaration Of Independence 

(Allahabed, July 31, 1942.) 

Without the! recognition of our basic standpoint of imme- 
diate declaration of independence, any round table conference, as 
suggested by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru would not be acceptable to us 
because that would be going back to the old method which had 
proved a complete failure and every time a trap. The whole con- 
ception of having to sit at the feet of power is repugnant to us. 

Asked if American and Chinese intervention would be accept- 
able in the present situation, Pandit said that it would be accept- 
able but on the basis of the main question of our independence and 
as Allies and friends. 

Asked what value he attached to the declared dis-satisfaclion 
of League, Mahasabha and the depressed classes, to the present 
stand of the Congress, Panditji said that it would be arrogance on 
his part to say that he attached no value to it, but he said that he 
did not attach over much importance to it. He said that there 
could be no disagreement on the fundamental issue of India’s im- 
mediate independence. As far the provisional national Government 
was concerned, ic could be of composite nature, representing all 
the major parties and groups, including the Congress and the 
Muslim League. 

There was no room for negotiation on the question of our 
independence. .Granted that, of course, details are always negoti- 
able between the parties and groups concerned. 
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Eternal Struggle 

[Allahabad^ Aug. 7, 19i2 — Public meeiiag on Tilak day) 

“ Struii^gle, eternal struggle,” that is my reply to Amery and 
Gripps. India’s national self-respect cannot be a matter of bargain- 
ing. I am galled with sorrow and anger to note that I for years 
wanted a settlement because I felt that Britain was in trouble. They 
have their suffering and their sorrow. I wanted my country to 
move forward step in step with them as a free country. But what 
is one to make of such a statement. As far as British Government was 
concerned, there was no doubt that they had made it impossi ble for 
us to settle any thing. If there was any doubt in any mind, look at 
the statements made by Amery and Gripps. At this rale, our oppo- 
sition will continue for thousands of years. Our concern was and 
remains not to hurt our friends, Russia and China. 

XLI 

Free India 

{Allahabad^ July 27^ 1942 — Statement to Press) 

''It is said beyond measure that a man like 
Sir S. Gripps should allow himself to become the 
devil’s advocate. He has injured Indo-British rela- 
tions more than any other man could have done. 
The situation between India and England is bad 
enough in all conscience. And yet Sir S. Gripps 
must need go out of his way to make it still worse. 

I have refrained from saying anything about the various com- 
ments and criticisms made in India and outside on the Working 
CiOmmittec’s re.solution. Most of these criticisms come from people 
who have developed a habit of cricising us. British and American 
criticisms have proceeded cither on a complete misunderstanding of 
the resolution or on a desire to pervert it. The resolution is clear 
enough and people refuse to understand it for what it is; this 
simply shows they do not want to understand. It is said that at 
this extreme crises responsible people should shut their eyes to hard 
facts and deliberately ignore reality. 'Fhat reality will not cease 
to be because of this attitude. 

* Sir S. Gripps’ recent broadcast to America has, however, com- 
pelled me to say a few words. The broadcast is so full of misrepresen- 
tations of the Gongress atitude that I am amazed at it. Like a clever 
lawyer Sir Stafford has picked out phrases from Mahatmaji’s state- 
ments without reference to their context and tried to prove 
the British imperialist case. This is no time for lawyer’s quibbling 
and no statesman who shoulders responsibility can afford to do this. 
If there is no consideration which has hten paramount before the 
Congress it is that of the defence of India. Sir S. Gripps talkr 
lightly of anarchy and chaos. The right way to prevent thids 
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development is to cease to band for the provisional Government of 
free India representing the major groups and parties in the country 
to take its place. The right way to do this is for Great Britain hot 
to talk to us in offensive and patronising language, but to approach 
us in all humility with repentence for all evils she has done to India 
and is still doing to her. Sir Stafford talks about war and the danger 
to India. We are more concerned with danger than he can be, for 
we shall suffer most by it. If war comes to India, it shall be the 
people of India who will fight and die in defence of their land and 
their homes. It will be the people of India also, when they are in 
a position to do so, who will pour out their help to China and the 
right cause. The situation between India and England- is bad 
enough in all conscience. And yet S. Gripps must needs go out of 
his way to make it for worse and must constitute himself as the 
champion of Muslims, and depressed classes and others. I know my 
Muslim countrymen a little better than Sir S. Cripps does, and I 
know what he says about them is a calumny, for vast numbers of 
them are devoted to the cause of India’s independence. Sir 

Stafford has also on various occasions brought out 
non-violence as an insuperable barrier to prevent 
freedom in India. If there has been anything clear- 
ly and definitely stated on our behalf it is this : 
That free India will defend the country in every 
way, through armed forces and by all means. The 
question of non-violence in this connection has not 
risen. Indeed the question of any adverse effect 
on the war cannot arise because the whole object is 
to make India stronger for defence. It is absurd 
then to talk about weakening India’s defence. The 
simple issue is the complete recognition of India’s 
independence now and then immediately steps to be 
taken to give effect to it and to concert measures for 
the more effective defence of india in co-operation 
with the Allies. 
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NINTH SECTION 

From Quit India To Freedom 

The struggle for Quit Inia did not end with 
the release of the Congress Working Com- 
mittee from the AhmednagarFortin May 1945. 
Quit India is a movement to an end. The end 
is of course the complete independence of 
India. The destination not having been reach- 
ed, it was but natural that the weary patriots 
should trudge on the unfinished journey. Im- 
mediately after his release Jawaharlal carried 
out the biggest campaign of his life with a 
thunderclap of speeches which are digested in 
this section. 


I 

Wavell Plan 

(Simla, July 11, 1945) 

Simla, July l!._«The Cong rcss is prepared to proceed with 
participation in the new “ interim ” Government under the terms 
of the Wavell Plan, to which it has already agreed, even though the 
Muslim League has decided against entering such a Government 
but the Congress will ask that the * door be left open ’ to the Lea- 
gue,” Pandit Nehru stated in an interview to-day. 

Of course, this matter is not entirely in our hands because 
there are other parties involved, one of which is the British Govem- 
ment, but we hope that if the League decided not to come in that 
decision will be only a temporary one and they will change their 
minds and come in later,” Pt. Nehru said. 

Replying to a question concerning the Congress plan in the 
event of the current Simla Conference collapses without a new 
Government being established, he declared that he not only was 
unable to answer such a question because such a po^bility had not 
been considered but that he was also of the opinion that it should 
not be considered. 
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** One should not enter such negotiations as 
these and work for their success and all the while 
make plans for what to do when they fail/* he ex- 
plained- 

He reiterated that the Congress wanted the Muslim Learae 
to participate in the proposed new Government because it felt that 
it must co-operate with all elements in the country in the present 
circumstances and that all must work together for the good of 
India. 


Pt. Nehru discounted the position assigned to him 
recently by Mahatma Gandhi, saying there was no question of any 
ownership of the inheritance and adding ; “Besides, in democracy 
there are no heirs to political positions.” 

Regarding his personal plans for the future, Pt. Nehru said he 
hoped to make a visit to the United Stales but that his going de- 
pended entirely on the situation in India. He said he had hopes of 
at least a short visit to America which might be followed by a longer 
stay there. 

“ In foreign relations, if we are to have any, 
it is very important that we establish contact 
with popular opinion in America and that there 
should be an exchange of knowledge as to the 
popular will in our two countries. The same is 
true of Russia. The situation internationally to-day 
is that there are two powers which really count and 
those two are America and Russia. 

** Regardless of what happens in the next few 
weeks or months or even the next year or two, 
ultimately popular opinion will prevail and make 
the decisions and that is why it is important that 
we should know what the popular will is abroad.** 

Pt. Nehru was interviewed at “ Armsdell.” 

Pt. Nehru was busy with an unending stream of visitors to-day. 
All these visitors and delegations were received by Pt. Nehru personal- 
ly and escorted by him to the sitting room or to his own quarters in 
the bungalow for their interviews. But despite all the demands on 
his time Pt. Nehru was keeping abreast of international as well as 
Indian affairs as was evidenced by his Secretary bringing tp 
him on his request, copies of newspapers containing a full report of 
the United Nations Charter and President Truman’s address at 
the conclusion of the United Nations Conference. All this he carried 
on appearing not in the least disturbed by the crowd of Congress 
supporters, newsmen and curiosity seekers, who gathered daily on the 
bungalow lawn drive and verandah, giving Armsdell the appearance 
of a meeting hall and depriving its residents of privacy. 
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II 

Pt. Nehru Condemns Parity Proposal 

{Lucknow, June 18, 1945) 

The “ United Press ” learns that before leaving for Allahabad 

in the afternoon, Pandit Jawaharlal held informal discussions with 
prominent Congressmen of Lucknow when the present political 
situation, particularly the Wavell proposals, with a special bearing 

on the question of parity, Viceroy’s veto power, composidon of the 

Executive Council, etc., was reviewed. Pandit Nehru giving his own 
reaction to the scheme. He was reported to have exhorted Con- 
gressmen to be more objective in their attitude and shed sendmen- 
talism. He also pleaded for patience dll the meeting of the Working 
Committee which was the only competent body to speak on behalf 
of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehru was also reported to have endorsed Sardar Patel’s 
statement regarding the parity issue, though he did not want to 
express his opinion definitely on the Wavell proposal without con- 
sulting Gandhiji and his other colleagues. 

It was reported that Pandit Nehru held prolonged consultations 
with Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant and Acharya Narendra Deo before 
leaving Nainital for Allahabad. 

Ill 

Separate Electorates Must Go 

{Lahore, July 17, 1945) 

“ Separate electorates must go. All the present 
communal troubles in India are due to separate 

electorates,” said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addresdng a press 
conference in the afternoon at the residence of the President of the 
Punjab Congress. 

Asked whether after the failure of Simla Conference, the Con- 
gress would resume Congress Ministries in the provinces. Pandit 
Jawaharlal said that the resumption of Ministries was not a question 
of opinion but it depended on the conditions prevailing in the 
country. Under the present conditions it was inconceivable to 
form Ministries. 

Asked whether communal settlement was necessary for politi- 
cal setdement, he said theoretically it was not essential. The removal 
of untdttchability, and settlement between Hindus and Muslims 
would obviously make India’s freedom battle easier, but it might 
happen Aat “ W^re these things are totally achieved, India attmns 
ili^om.” The foundation of progresdve and stable society and 
State were harmony, unity and social equafity. UnlM they were 
achii^ there would be a constant obstructton to die running of 
Oov^htment. If communal unity was achieved btmehrind, itotlung 
like that. 
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Pandit Nehru, continuing, said that the dispute betwet^ the 
Congress and the League was not over seats in the Executive Coun* 
cil. The fundamental principles of the Congress were involved. 
The Congress had grown on national foundation. It was not 
possible for the Congress to give up its fundamentals. That 
would mean killing the Congress that exists to-day. 

Referring to the recent stand of the Muslim League, Panditji 
said that League’s approach was based on disunity of India and on 
mediaeval type of society. He said by this he meant a religious 
group functioning as a political one. 

The Congress had its political programme to 
fight for the complete independence of all irrespeor 
tive of caste and creed. Its door was open to all 
communities who believed in its policies. This made 
it a political body. On the other hand, the Muslim 
League’s door was not open to all but to Muslims 
alone. This made it a religious group attempting 
to function as a political group, which gave it a 
mediaeval character. 

NO PAKISTAN 

Pandit Nehru said that he was opposed to division of India, 
not because he had any sentimental attachment to United India. 
It was his progressive and modem mind that made him believe 
that United India could make us a powerful state. ” A divided 
India will be like a weak state, Iraq and Iran, which in fact were not 
sovereign but just satellite powers, which stood at the mercy of great 
nations.” 

Pakistan, he said, was no solution of the communal problem, 
la both the zones, minorities would remain. Moreover, country 
could not be divided on religious basis. Protestants and Catholics lived 
together as same nation. This was a point over which everyohe 
should ponder seriously. This was a poser to tlie Muslim League 
also. ” The League can demand separation only of those areas 
where the Muslims are in an overwhelming majority. It must be 
remembered that this means division of the Punjab and Bengaf. 
You cannot ask people of those areas of Bengal and .the PubjaB 
where non-Muslims are in majority to go with Pakistan. Will the 
Punjabis or Bengalis, whether Muslims or Hindus, like their pro- 
vinces which are homogenous linguistic units to be divided ? . These 
are problems to be faced. If the Muslims ivant separation, no 
power can stop them, but I myself shall try my best to cbnvindT 
all that separation is not in the interest of any one, certainly not of 
the Muslims.” ■' 

Moreover, he said, Muslim League’s appi^ftoif 
itself was self-contradictory* ** You oannbt cut the 
head with the idea of restoring it.'* :Ther6f6r<^ tite 
solution, Panditji suggested, was that tiiese^ sltoiad 
be semi-independent autonomous provinces with 
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all possible protection to the minorities— cultural, 
lingmstic and religious. 

Asked now that the Simla Conference had failed what would 
be the future programme of the Congress, Pandit Nehru said “ the 
Congress will take stock of the whole situation — all that happened 
since 1942, and will lay emphasis on the work of rc-organisa- 
lion.” 


RELEASE PRE-REFORM PRISONERS 

He made a special reference to pre-reform prisoners who have 
been rotting behind prison-bars for more than 1 7 years. 1 hey 
included people of Kamagata Maru fame, Lahore Conspiracy case 
prisoners and others. He hoped the Government would order their 
release forthwith. 

SITUATION IN BIKANER 

He also referred to the situation in Bikaner State, where pea- 
sants and Praja Mandal workers were suffering miserably due to 
Government repression and expressed the hope that Bikaner State 
Government would settle that affair. 

Pandit Nehru said that it was ridiculous to say that he had 
suggested that everybody outside the Congress was a traitor. He 
never made that statement. It was absurd. He had said while the 
Congress was inside jail, the Communists had gone over to the other 
side and created a gulf between themselves and the Congress. 

Mr. Jinnah, he said, was afraid of a Hindu majority in a cen- 
tralised Government of India. Mr. Jinnah, according to him, was 
thinking on mediaeval lines. 

LORD WAVELL’S SINCERITY 

Questioned about Lord Wavell’s sincerity, he 
said that Lord Wavell represented policy of the 
British Government and there was no question of 
his sincerity or insincerity. If the Simla Conference 
had succeeded it would have enhanced his prestige. 
His breaking up of the conference was according to 
the polkOY of the British Government. 

~ . ax. , UNIONISTS AND CONGRESS 

ih-Mlh i if he would like the Congress to work hand in glove 
■I vnj^'tMiCjiionists Government against the Muslim League, Pandit 
NMtniiiltfd that his advice to the Congressmen in the Punjab would 
be to stand on their own legs and to oppose everyone who stood in 
their way. He said that the Congress would like to have general 
elections. 

As Chairman of the Planning Committee he was for rapi 
indusgrialisktion of India but wanted oottage industries like rharlrfii 
Spinning, etc., td flourish. 
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Pandit Nehru said that as it had been made dear in the resolu> 
tion of the Working Committee at its meeting in Delhi, in 1942, the 
Congress was ready to recognise right of self-determination of terri- 
toriid units, though it would like to have India united. He did not 
see any contradiction in that resolution and in Lala Jagat Naraih’s 
resolution at Allahabad. 

IV 

Simla Conference 

Referring to the Simla Conference, Pandit Nehru said that 
the story of Simla had ended. He could not say what will happen in 
the future, but he would ask the people to view the Simla Conference 
from the right perspective. The Simla Conference, he said, had 
its importance but they should not feci discouraged, disappointed 
or frustrated by its failure. He regretted its failure. They would 
not have achieved freedom if Simla Conference had succeeded, 
but the Congress thought that the Conference would have opened 
the door for the solution of the bigger problems of India. The 
Congress therefore, decided to participate in the Simla Conference 
and the Congress did their best to make the Conference a suc- 
cess. He expressed satisfaction at the part played by the Congress 
but the failure was due to other causes to be shared by the Muslim 
League and the Viceroy. 

Pandit Nehru realised that the happenings of 
the past three years had a great effect on India. 
The people were full of anger and rage and were 
waiting to snatch an opportunity to step forward 
and achieve their ideal. The Government had done 
its best to crush the Congress but it had come out 
more strong. 

CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Proceeding Pandit Nehru regretted prevalence of corruption 
and nepotism in Government administration of the country, which 
had gone to such depths that it resulted in untold sufferings, death 
and privations. Millions of people died in Bengal on account of a 
man-made famine and the rest of India also suffered much. 

Referring to the programme of the Congress, Pandit Nehru 
said that while the Muslim League, the Sikhs and the Hindu 
Sabha took a narrow view of the problems of the day, the Con- 
gress had to keep in view the welfare of the whole of India 
politically, economically and socially. Now they had to view 
things from international point of view. The Congress took up the 
opportunity to avail of the Simla Conference, keeping in view the 
international affairs, but that opportunity had now gone. The 
Congress had bigger problems ^fore them now and their policy 
was international. The war in Europe had ended, but the armies 
wete intact and stood as they were. Nobody could say what may 
happen to-morrow. 
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Proceeding Pandit Jawahar Lai said Japan was still fighting. 
Aftw the war Was over and Japan was defeated they would not 
att^ ■Btmha, Jata and Sumatra to be ruled as in the past. 

The war, he said, had opened the eyes of the whole world. As 
sppn as 'ihe war was over, there would be the question of accommo* 
dating ^ lakhs of Indian soldiers, who would have to be relieved. 
It was the National Government alone which could solve the pro- 
blem and not the British Government. These and such like big 
problems were attracting the attention of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehru said that Punjabis were very 
enthusiastio in raising slogans. They had courage 
and enthusiasm, but that was lost only in raising 
uogans. Pandit Nehru appealed to the Punjab to 
^se above the partisan spirit and reorganise and 
i^rengthen the Congress in the Province. 

Concluding Pandit Nehru appealed to the audience to work 
for rehabilitation of the Congress organisation all over the country. 
As regards the future programme of the Congress, Pandit Nehru 
cautioned patience allowing the released leaders to take stock of the 
conditions prevailing in the country during the last three years and 
establish contact with workers and masses. 

V 

Nehru’s Forecast 

[Bomb ay y November 13 y 1945) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at a 60-minute press conference 
dealt with a variety of ’subjects ranging from the atom bomb to 
the nationalisation of industries. 

He declared that Pakistan would create new problems instead 
of solving the existing ones. He made it clear that the Congress was 
determined to contest all Muslim seats in the forthcoming provincial 
elections, cither directly or indirectly through nationalist Muslims 
Organisations. 

He dealt with the land tenure system in the country and said 
that he was in favour of the abolition of the permanent settlement 
in Bengal and big Zamindari system in other provinces. He was of 
course, in favour of some kind of compensation the ratio of which 
was to be decided by the National Government. 

On the question of industries, Pandit Jawaharlal once again 
reiterated his well-known view that he was in favour of the nationa- 
lii^don of key and heavy industries and some kind of state control 
over other industries. This was essential in any scheme of national 
I^nning. 

^ Impressed hundred cent, against foreign centre 

of Indian industries through their capital. 
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Pandit Njchni indic^tod that, thoMgh he had bMn refused 
facilities to proceed to Java, he was making an effort to visit Burma 
and Malaya. 

On the question of atom bomb. Pandit Nehru said, that the 
disQOvery of dns is to rdease a force in the world, the cffectjof which 
would either be for the good of humanity or for total destruction of 
the present order of civilisation. 

Discussing the question of China, Pt. Nehru emphasis^ 
that it is always dangerous for any country to seek foreign 
intervention. 

After greeting the press representatives with “Jai Hind” Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru answered a question on Mr. Arthur Henderson’s 
reply in the Commons on refusal of facilities to him to proceed to 
Indonesia. 

Pandit Nehru said that conditions were undoubtedly critical. 
Obviously the object he has in view is different from what I 
have in view. If the conditions are not critical there, the question 
of my going there would not have arisen. I am not going on a 
pleasure trip. 

Asked to give his views on Mr. Jinnah’s ex- 
position recently of the Pakistan blue print. Pandit 
Nehru said it is now a hackneyed subject. It 
seems to me obvious that according to Mr. Jinnah's 
old promises, the definition of Pakistan is com- 
pletely wrong. That is to say Mr. Jinnah includes 
the whole of the Punjab, Bengal, Assam and Delhi 
province in Pakistan. Everyone knows that South- 
ern Punjab, Western Bengal and the Delhi Province 
are predominantly non-Muslim. It is in the form 
stated by Mr. Jinnah an unthinkable proposition, 
impossible of realisation whatever happens. 

It is obvious, therefore, that this question, like most of questions, 
will not be decided by the Muslim League or by the Congress. 

It will ultimately be decided by the people of India as a whole. 
It is equally obvious that if any such decision is taken large scale 
compulsion caimot and must not be applied. 

The Congress feels that Pakistan does not solve any issue and 
that it creates many new problems. At the same time it does not 
realise that every unit, every province or community in India must, 
have the fullest opportunity of living its own life and self-growtit, 
without compulsion from outside. That is why it has suggesjtM^ 
the largest amount of freedom regard to most subjects nim 
i;es<^ed only certain minimum subjects^ which may be (^ed 
subjects and which in any event have to be common subjects.. 
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OPPOSITION PARTY IN PAKISTAN 

Pandit Nehru’s attention was drawn to Mr. Jinnah’s view dial 
he (Mr. Jinnah) favoured the idea of opposition parties functioning 
in Pakistan and not one-party rule. 

I supfwse, he will get plenty of opposition, Pandit Ndiru 
remarked with a smile. The parties in India as they function to-da> 
are not really parties at all. The Congress, for instance, is not a 
party at all, except in the legislature. It is a movement. It is a joint 
platform of numerous parties and groups for the achievement of one 
essential thing, namely, national freedom. As soon as that issue is 
solved there will be many parties formed on economic and othei 
bases. 

MENTAL RUTS 

We have got into mental ruts, added Pandit 
Nehru, not only in regard to communal question 
and various minor affairs but in regard to the whole 
question of the constitution. We are so deeply in 
the rut that we have to think more or less on the 
lines suggested by the British Government, the 
Assemblies, the governor, high courts, chief courts, 
and what not. Pandit Nehru thought that we ought 
to think on other lines. We can take parallels from 
Bussiain the solution of national and other pro- 
blems, and consider them afresh. We are so tied 
up with the old argument, separate electorates, 
joint electorates, etc., that the vicious circle pre- 
sents itself everywhere. The Pakistan issue has 
simply made it still more difScult to get away from 
that Tdcious circle. 

CONGRESS LEADERS’ SPEECHES 

Asked for his comment on the feeling prevalent in official and 
non-official circles that recent speeches of Congress leaders 
including himself, tended to incite people to rebellion, Pandit 
Nehru said, “ I cannot help these feelings. If my speeches lead people 
to think that the Indian problem cannot be kept still and that they 
have revolutionary implications, then, my speeches have served a 
good purpose.” 

Replying to a question on the prospects of Congress success at 
the polls, and specially in the Muslim constituencies. Pandit Nehru 
said : Obviously the question does not arise about general seats. 
The Congi^ will capture them. As for the Muslim seats the ques- 
tion is different. I think Congress or pro-Congress candidates are 
likely to gain a considerable number of Muslim seats in the United 
Provinces. I should imagine 25 to 30 out of 60 seats will be captur- 
ed by ffiem. At the Centre I imagine the League wffi do better 
than in the Provinces, because the franchise to the Central L^is- 
lature is ,lhnited and restricted. Congress appeads to the wider 
electorate. 
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One thing seems to be obvious. As things are to-day, 
in no province is the Muslim League likely to have a majority in 
the legislature. Naturally, this applies to the Muslim majority 
provinces as well. Subsequently, the question may arise of coalition 
with other groups, but by themselves they will not be in a 
position to form governments in any province, as far as I 
can see. 

Mr. Attlee’s assertion in a recent speech that freedom for 
India had been there for the taking and that communal differences 
alone stood in the way of the realisation of the freedom, was 
challenged by Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. He said that communal 
differences might be an obstacle, but it did not lie in the mouth of 
Mr. Attlee to say that. What was the use of saying that India’s 
freedom was there for the taking, when the British Government had 
put so many provisos. The question of India’s freedom would 
really arise only when the British Government announced their 
decision to eliminate themselves and leave Indians to settle their 
own differences. That, in his opinion, was the only fair position the 
British Government in India could take. 

Asked whether Congress will contest Muslim seats in the provin- 
ces, Pandit Nehru said. We propose to contest cvery'Muslim seat in 
all the Provinces, cither directly or indirectly through national Mus- 
lim organisation. 

In answer to a question about nationalisation 
of industries. Pandit Nehru said : “ There is 
always a great diflBlculty in answering this question 
because in answer to such a question depends as to 
who owns the state, an oligarchy of the British or 
the people of India. Nationalisation of industries in 
India with the British Government in control is not 
real nationalisation. It will be controlled by the 
British. In our view nationalisation of industries 
means control by a people’s national Govern- 
ment. 

Continuing Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru said the National 
Planning Committee has repeatedly made it clear that the state 
should own and control its own key and heavy industries and has 
defined the terms for such control. For purposes of planning, some 
sort of control is required even on other industries. First of all there 
is general agreement that we should keep out foreign economic con- 
trol and that'control and development of Indian industries should 
be in Indian hands. Foreign capital brings in certain foreign inter- 
ference and it should be zealously watched. It may be necessary in 
order to develop India rapidly to have foreign capital. But if that 
is to be acceptra, it can be accepted on the express condition of 
Indian control. 

Pandit Nehru answered a number of question on the attitude 
the Indian army officers, having nationalist leanings, should adopt, 
despatch of Indian troops to colonial territories and Japan and help 
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OPPOSITION PARTY IN PAKISTAN 

Pandit Nehru’s attention was drawn to Mr. Jinnah’s view that 
he (Mr. Jinnah) favoured the idea of opposition parties functioning 
in Pakistan and not one-party rule. 

I suppose, he will get plenty of opposition, Pandit Nehru 
remarkol with a smile. The parties in India as they function to-day 
arc not really parties at all. The Cong^, for instance, is not a 
party at all, except in the legidature. It is a movement. It is a joint 
platform of numerous parties and groups for the achievement of one 
essendsd thing, namely, national freedom. As soon as that issue is 
solved there will be many parties formed on economic and other 
bases. 

MENTAL RUT.S 

We have got into mental ruts, added Pandit 
Nehru, not only in regard to communal question 
and various minor affairs bm in regard to the whole 
question of the constitution. We are so deeply in 
we rut that we have to think more or less on the 
lines suggested by the British Government, the 
Assemblies, the governor, high courts, chief courts, 
and what not. Pandit Nehru thought that we ought 
to think on other lines. We can take parallels from 
Russia in the solution of national and other pro- 
blems, and consider them afresh. We are so tied 
up with the old argument, separate electorates, 
joint electorates, etc., that the vicious circle pre- 
sents itself everywhere. The Pakistan issue has 
simply made it still more difficult to get away from 
that vicious circle. 

CONGRESS LEADERS’ SPEECHES 

Asked for his comment on the feeling prevalent in official and 
non-official circles that recent speeches of Congress leaders 
including himself, tended to incite people to rebellion, Pandit 
Nehru said, “ I cannot help these feelings. If my speeches lead people 
to think that the Indian problem cannot be kept still and that they 
have revolutionary implications, then, my speeches have served a 
good purpose.” 

Replying to a question on the prospects of Congress success at 
the polls, and specially in the Muslim constituencies. Pandit Nehru 
said : Obvioudy the question does not arise about general seats. 
The Conp^ will capture them. As for the Muslim seats the ques- 
tion is dinerent. I think Congress or pro-Gongress candidates are 
likely to gain a considerable number of Muslim seats in the United 
Provinces. I should imagine 25 to 30 out of 60 seats will be captur- 
ed by ffiem. At the Centre I imagine the League will do better 
than in the Provinces, because the franchise to the Central L^s- 
lature is limited and restricted. Congress appeals to the vdder 
electorate. 
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One thing seems to be obvious. As things are to-day, 
in no province is the Muslim League likely to have a xnajority in 
the legislature. Naturally, this applies to the Muslim majority 
provinces as well. Subsequently, the question may arise of coalition 
with other groups, but by themselves they will not be in a 
position to form governments in any province, as far as I 
can see. 

Mr. Attlee’s assertion in a recent speech that freedom for 
India had been there for the taking and that communal differences 
alone stood in the way of the realisation of the freedom, was 
challenged by Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru. He said that co mmu nal 
differences might be an obstacle, but it did not lie in the mouth of 
Mr. Attlee to say that. What was the use of saying that India’s 
freedom was there for the taking, when the British Government had 
put so many provisos. The question of India’s freedom would 
really arise only when the British Government announced their 
decision to eliminate themselves and leave Indians to settle their 
own differences. That, in his opinion, was the only fair position the 
British Government in India could take. 

Asked whether Congress will contest Muslim seats in the provin- 
ces, Pandit Nehru said. We propose to contest every ‘Muslim seat in 
all the Provinces, cither directly or indirectly through national Mus- 
lim organisation. 

In answer to a question about nationalisation 
of industries. Pandit Nehru said : “ There is 

always a great diflBlculty in answering this question 
because in answer to such a question depends as to 
who owns the state, an oligarchy of the British or 
the people of India. Nationalisation of industries in 
India with the British Government in control is not 
real nationalisation. It will be controlled by the 
British. In our view nationalisation of industries 
means control by a people’s national Govern- 
ment. 

Continuing Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru said the National 
Planning Committee has repeatedly made it clear that the state 
should own and control its own key and heavy industries and has 
defined the terms for such control. For purposes of planning, some 
sort of control is required even on other industries. First of all there 
is general agreement that we should keep out foreign economic con- 
trol and that'control and development of Indian industries should 
be in Indian hands. Foreign capital brings in certain foreign inter- 
ference and it should be ze^ously watched. It may be neces^ry in 
order to devdop India rapidly to have foreign capital. But if that 
is to be accept^, it can be accepted on the express condition of 
Indian control. 

Pandit Nehru answered a number of question on the attitude 
the Indian army officers, having nationalist leanings, should adopt, 
despatch of Indian troops to colonicd territories and Japan and help 
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to Indoneaans. He thought that Indian army officers should feel 
and think as Indians, and when occasion arose, express their opinion 
in ffivour of Indian fireedom. 

Pandit Nehru felt that no Indian army should be sent to 
any territory, not even to Japan to humiliate anybody. 

ATOM BOMB 

In answer to a question about the menace of atom bomb, 
Pandit N^ehru said ; “ It cannot be checked effectively unless 
ffie fundamental causes which create friction and war are removed. 
So loiig as these causes exist, there will be war. So long as wars are 

there they will use the atom bomb or something worse than that 

This r<ivolution can cither destroy human civilization or take it up 
to unheard-of levels. — A. P. I. 

VI 

Is It Our Duty To Rebel 

{Bombay, November 12, 1945) 

“ The hunger of freedom cannot be fed by contesting 
the elections. If I have to address you to-day it is not only 
for enlisting your support to the Congress candidate in the 
coming elections, but to call upon you to vote for a great cause, a 
cause greater than the elections, namely our freedom,” said Pandit 
Jawaharlal NAru addressing a meeting. 

Pandit Nehru added : “ It is the duty of every Indian who 

is a slave to revolt and carry on the revolt till he is a free man. 
Every country, which is dominated by another nation must revolt 
against that authority. I am using the word ‘revolt’ after great 
consideration and thought. The question of when and how a sub- 
ject country should revolt should be carefully considered. A nation, 
which has not sufficient strength to rise against an alien authority, 
is a dead nation. It is our duty, first and foremost to rebel against 
that foreign authority which rules over us. 

“ We have been following the path of revolu- 
tion during the last 25 years openly. Before that 
period we had talks about revolt, but all the talks 
were conducted under cover. The first revolt 
against the British authority in India was in 1857 
and thereafter there were small and sporadic 
^hts. 

“ When we recall these incidents in the history of our 
national struggle for freedom, it becomes increasingly clear that 
India is not a dead nation. During the last 25 years we have 
seen various phases in the struggle for fireedom. These included 
Satyagraha, civil disobedience and Khilafat movements. It does not 
thcxtfqre, mean that we should bow our heads to our enemy even 
while we fpUow the lead given by our great leader Mahatma 
Candhi. 'nieifn^e of fiit^o^ a^mes greaiter importance day 
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after day. After all the 3 trength of this great country of 400 
millions is not negligible. It is not an easy task tp lead the 
millions of our countrymen on the path of revolution. Even 
an elephant has to undergo the preliminaries before it can S;tand 
up and move. Equally so it is difficult to put this country pp 
its legs and make her people move forward. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said : It is useless to say that 

we have not committed mistakes during the last 25 years since 
we raised the banner of revolt. But it is true that we have never 
allowed the flag to be dishonoured or lowered. It is, therefore, 
proper that we are proud of it. To err is human and in every 
country there are weak-hearted people. But the real issue is tc judge 
how far we have contributed to the real strength of the nation. 

“We have kept the flag of revolution in our 
hands flrmly during the last 25 years and it will 
remain high till our country attains her indepen- 
dence. 

“ Revolution and elections do not go together. We have 
repeatedly said that it is not proper to contest the elections, becau se 
our real work is in the fields, villages, factories and in slum areas. 
Even then, we have accepted the challenge of the British Govern- 
ment to contest the^ elections. Judged by the ideal of national 
revolution, the elections by themselves are a misfit. But having 
decided to contest the election I am anxious to see that the Con- 
gress candidates, who have the flag of revolt in their hands, march 
forward towards the ideal. It pains me if our flag is insulted and 
therefore, it is my duty to help them who are advancing towards 
the goal. If I am entitled to vote I must vote for a Congress- 
man. I appeal to you to think over and over again why you 
should vote for the Congress. Weighed in the scales of revolu- 
tion you will find that a vote against the Congress, which is pledged 
to the attainment of freedom for India, will be a vote to strengthen 
and prolong the British hold over India.” 

VII 

August Disturbance 

Regrading the August disturbance, Pandit Nehru said that 
one could not form any opinion from the newspapers alone. He 
did not approve of some of the things that had happened. But 
he gave an instance, at Ballia, in Bareilly district, the whole 
structure of the British Government collapsed from top to bottom. 
There was damage. There was shooting and oppression by the 
British authorities and the Indian authorities acting under them. 
Planes, military and others came and numerous village were 
destroyed. In all the charges that were brought against the villagers, 
there was not a single charge of personal violence. They did not 
indulge in personal vendetta or injury. 

Pandit Nehru said he did not deiend the actions of the people 
involved in the duturbances bh( the normal retiutkin an 
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Indian would be to say: “To hell with any one who tries to push 
tM out of the way. Violence or non-violence, it is more important 
for people to show courage than to be kick^ and harried about 
by an individual or authority. If the British Government again 
launches an attack on us, it will be met and met by every man 
who is attacked. It may be met by ten or a thousand. Many 
may take it laying down. A nation which submits to this kind of 
treatment is a dead nation. And I do not want my people to be 
a dead people. And therefore, if such a thing is done it must be 
resisted.” 


BOMBAY PLAN 

Keferring to the Bombay Plan, the main fea- 
ture about it was that it puts forward a picture of 
big changes in a relatively short time. The plan 
should be judged by the extent it would raise the 
standard of life and the health of the people. 
But the main question was what was the authority 
that was going to run it. The very best plan if 
run by wrong persons would do harm to the 
country. 


REGARDINC; THE BLACK-MARKET 

Pt. Nehru said: “Wiicre there is a foreign Government of an 
authoritari.in type, it does not attract the better type of person. 
There is moral degradation of a vast number of people, official and 
non-official. According to the Woodhead Commission’s report, 
black-marketeers made a rift of Rs. 1 .000 for each of the 1,500,000 
people who died during the Bengal famine. 

“It passes one’s comprehension how anybody can be so 
inhuman and callous. I do not kill even a small insect but it would 
give the greatest pleasure if all the big profiteers concerned were 
hung by neck till they were dead.” 

Referring to Subhas Chandra Bose, he said: “When I was 
in Calcutta in 1942, there was talk of Subhas Chandra Bose leading 
an Indian contingent of liberation against India. And I was asked 
what my attitude would be. I said: ‘ I will oppose him and fight 
him because he is coming under Japanese auspices and under 
Japanese control and more for the advantage of Japan than for 
India. Subhas Bose was quite wTong in his methoids when he 
thought that he could achieve the freedom of India with the help of 
Japanese.’ ” 

Pandit Nehru did not directly reply to a question whcAer in 
the ^ent of the new Government coming into bring it would permit 
Subhas CSiandra Bose to come back to India. 
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VIII 

No Place For Pakistan 

{Lahore^ August 25, 1945.) 

“In this age of Atomic Bombs and the rapidly- 
changing world, problems like that of Pakistan 
have no bearing and use. The real problem for 
various countries is not that of separation but of 
confederation and unification to save themselves 
from destruction,” thus declared Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, addressing a mammoth gathering of 
about two lakhs at the Kapurthala House grounds. 

The meeting was timed to be held at 9 P. M. but people 
started pouring in from the city in an unending stream from 7 P.M. 
and by the scheduled time the whole spacious grounds, the roads 
nearby and the balconies of the Kapurthala House and the sur- 
rounding buildings were packed to capacity. About 10,000 women 
were present. The loud speakers unfortunately failed and 
pandemonium prevailed for full two hours. The atmosphere being 
very close, about twelve persons including Bibi Amar Kaur, fainted 
and had to be removed to the rostrum, fanned and ultimately taken 
to their houses. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived at the meeting at about 
9-30 was greeted with thunderous slogans of “Pt. Nehru Zindabad.” 
He felt annoyed at the failure of loud speakers and took the 
organisers of the meeting to task. 

After waiting for full two hours Pandit Jawaharlal rose to 
speak. He said that he had gone to Kashmir to see the rapidly 
changing world from the high peaks of mountains and to compare 
it with the world of the past 25 years and to think of the past and 
future of India. There was no doubt that India, for the freedom of 
which they were fighting to-day was a great country in ages gone 
by. India ruled over various other countries of Asia, and its 
civilisation and culture spread far and wide. 

But why was it that India had gone down to- 
day and was under foreign bondage? it was be- 
cause of the narrowness of our vision. There was 
misuse of religion. When the world was experienc- 
ing rapid revolutions, it was a pity that Indians 
were sticking on to their old things. Mistrust and 
partisan spirit and communal bickerings were 
looming large in India. 

Pandit Nehru said that the use of two Atomic Bombs had des- 
troyed five lakhs of people in two cities of Japan. Nippon had 
been compelled to surrender. In spite of their victory, Pt. Nehra 
said, the British had been reduced to a second-rate power as a 
result of the present war. America and Russia remainra the first- 
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rate powers. Revolutions were coming in the world and countries 
were thinking how to save them from destruction by combining, 
but in India they were still fighting among themselves, not only 
for offices but for position and power in political parties. After the 
Jallianwala tragedy 25 years ago, India was changing to-day and 
drifting rapidly towards revolution. I’hc Congress was the only 
organisation which was responsible for bringing about awakening 
among the masses in India and fighting for their freedom. The 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and other communal 
organisations were opposing the Congress to-day. But the Congress 
was their mother. These organisations had so far confined them- 
selves to the adopting resolutions and wanted to achieve their 
object by mere threats. They were not prepared to put them to test 
and danger as the Congress was doing. He asked the Indians to 
understand the changing world and to avoid partisan spirit and strife. 

Referring to the demand of Pakistan by the Muslim League, 
Pandit Nehru said that the problem of Pakistan had no use for the 
world in the age of Atomic Bombs. It became ineffective and had 
no bearing in these days of development of science. The problem 
before the various countries was not to separate but to confederate 
to save themselves from destruction. The scheme of Pakistan aimed 
at division of India in small parts. The view of the Indian 
National Congress was that the scheme of division of India was a 
dangerous scheme and could not facilitate the smooth working of 
free India. They did not want freedom for keeping one part of 
India under the sword of the other, but they wanted economic 
development of India. If some part of India insisted on separation 
the Congress would try to persuade it not to do so, but if it wanted 
to go out of Hindustan the Congress would allow it to do so. 
Maulana Azad, Congress President had made this clear in his 
statement. 

This long story of Pakistan had no place in 
this fast-changing world. The question of its 
acceptance and rejection did not arise because Mr. 
Jinnah the League President had not so far de- 
fined what he meant by it. Pakistan was not a 
thing in their pocket to bo made over at a moment’s 
notice. 

If the Frontier Province, Punjab and Bengal demanded self- 
determination, the Congress would be prepared to give, said Pt. 
Nehru. He advised the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of ^e Punjab 
and Beng^ to think twice before embarking upon division of their 
provinces in two. They should bear in mind that, though their 
religions were different, their culture, civilization and language 
was Ute same. He referred to the Bengal famine, which took a toll 
of five million men. The problems of starvation and nakedness, 
he said, yfere the real problems in India and they could be solved 
only by the Na^nal Government. The Congress was the hugest 
national oiganisation of India. The Congress alone could deliver the 
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goods no communal organisation could speak for India. The 
Congress, he said, despite repression, had come out successful and 
with double the force. The Congress, he said, was the only weap>on 
for India’s freedom. He appealed to the people to strengthen the' 
Congress, an organisation which was fighting with the British 
Government and would not rest until India’s independence was 
achieved. 

IX 

Congress Superior to all other Pi^tical Bodies 

(New Delhi, November 3, 1945). 

“I think it is below my dignity to beg votes,” 
said Pandit Nehru inaugurating Congress election 
campaign on behalf of Mr. AsafAli, the Congress 
nominee for the Central Assembly. He had no doubt 
of the result of the election. 

The Coi^ess organisation. Pandit Nehru asserted, was incom- 
parably superior to all other political bodies put together in the 
country. “We don’t want to fight our countrymen. But we do 
want to fight for the freedom of the country,’’ he said. At a most 
critical phase of the Congress which strove for freedom. Pandit 
Nehru said, the Mu.slim League, the Communists and the rest, sided 
with the rulers and did their worst to crush the legitimate struggle 
for freedom. He asked, where were those parties who sought the 
electorates’ confidence to-day in 1942 and after ? For three years 
and more the Muslim League bargained with the British Govern- 
ment at the expense of the freedom of India. They acked for 
Pakistan. He had no complaint against that demand but the 
ambiguity in which the Pakistan was wrapped up and the fantastic 
claims made thereunder made it absolutely futile even to discuss 
the question. The future of India, be said, could only be decided 
by those who would break her shackles of slavery. (Cheers). 
The claims of the Muslim League and those of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha which they openly discussed to-day would not exist in a 
free India, he said. The yardstick to measure the bonafides of 
political parties was to find out their contribution to the common 
struggle for freedom. The League, Mahasabha and the Communists 
betrayed the cause of the freedom, he said. 

Concluding Pt. Nehru appealed for united effort for winning 
freedom. A country with disunity was doomed and would be 
left behind. 

He was presented with a purse of over a lakh and eight 
thousand. 

X 

Misuse of Defence of India Rules 

(New Delhi, October 13, 1945) 

GivuS^ his views on the Satyartha Prakash ban, Pandit 
Jawaliarlal Ndiru, in reply to a letter from Mr. Ghanshyam Singh 
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Gupta, President, All-India Satyarth Prakash Defence Commi ttee 
says; — 

“ I read about the ban on the Satyarth Parkash in Sind when 
I was in Ahmednagar Fort prison. I was shocked and surprised that 
any Government should impose this ban, more especially under the 
Defence of India Rules. What this has to do with the Defence of 
India Act or with the War, was a mystery which I was unable to solve. 
On the face of it this was a misuse of the Defence of India Rules. 
The ban really raised larger issues of civil liberty and religious free- 
dom, and as a lirm believer in civil liberties, I was inevitably opposed 
to it. To believe in or practise civil liberties, docs not mean that we 
accept and tolerate what we like or approve of, but that we tolerate 
what we do not like or approve of. We have to defend even the 
right of our opponent to criticise us, for otherwise our own right 
to give expression to our views may be attacked and suppressed. 

** So the question for me is not one of the merits 
and demerits of the Satyarth Parkash but the more 
fundamental one of not interfering with the freedom 
of writing and expression. I am no authority on the 
Satyarth Parkash. I may say, however, that its 
polemical way of approach to religious and other 
problems does not appeal tome. But my view on 
this subject has little importance. What has far 
greater importance is my view on the civil liberties. 
According to this latter view the ban on the Satyarth 
Parkash was wrong and unjustified. What is worse 
is that this may become a precedent for future 
invasion of civil rights and liberties. 

“ I am convinced that the future Government of free India 
must be secular, in the sense that Government will not associate 
itself directly with any religious faith, but will give freedom 
to all religions to function. This religious freedom presupposes 
tolerance towards votaries of each religion. Any other 
approach is not only wrong in itself but will inevitably lead to friction 
and trouble. Any Government in India which infringes the rule 
of religious freedom, takes upon itself a ^ave responsibility and sets 
a bad example for others. This, I think, correctly represents the 
Congress attitude in the matter. 

NO SATYAGRAHA 

“ As for what the Arya Samaj or others should do in regard 
to this ban,, it is not for me to say. I do not see eye to eye with the 
Arya Samaj in some matters though I have admired its social and 
educational work. In this particular matter I agree, as I have stated 
above that the ban on the Satyarth Parkash is unjustified. I am, 
however, quite, dear in my mind that at praent any action in the 
nature of Satyagraha would be wrong and might lead to undesirable 
consequences. I would, therefore, suggest if I may, that no such 
direct action be undertaken. We are living in rapidly dialing 
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times and we must ever bear in mind the larger interests of the 
country, which ultimately include the interests of the various groups 
in the country. A wrong step now might well injure their interests 
and the very cause you are advocating now. For my part I need 
not assure you that I shall always endeavour to have civil liberties 
in all forms maintained and protected in India to resist any encro- 
achment cn them.” 

XI 

No Question of Compulsion 

{Nizv Delhi, August 29, 1945) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an inlbrmal chat with New Delhi 
journalists tc-dav answered a number of cjucstions on diverse 
subjects such as Indian Communists and the Congress, atom bomb, 
Pakistan, elections and war crimin ds. 

On tlic question of elections Pandit Nehru said that it would 
have to be considered from various points of view by the Congress 
Working Committee. Congress attitude towards elections was not 
the same as that held by other.s. Elections by themselves might be 
imnortant but the Congress must view them in the particular con- 
text. He could not say what seats the Congress would contest but he 
presumed the Congress would contest with full strength. 

Undoubtedly the Congress wanted good men to contest elec- 
tions. But elections were a disturbing factor in normal Congress 
work. He suggested that Congressmen holding executive position in 
the organisation should not stand for elections except by special 
permission. 

The question of Congress assuming power in 
the provinces has not arisen. When it arises, he did 
not think the resolution will affect us much. We 
decide what is best under the circumstances, replied 
Pandit Nehru when his attention was drawn to a 
resolution of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League 
against the Congress assumption of offices in the 
provinces. 

Pandit Nehru said that the Working Committee would consider 
the position of the Communist Party “ vis-a-vis ” the Congress. All 
this time the Congress was a mixture of two elements. It was a 
party working in the legislature and elsewhere. Naturally when 
there was some kind of a movement involved, men must go only by 
one direction and difficulty arose when that action was opposed. 

CONGRESS AND COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Congress attitude towards the Communist 
Party had nothing to do with Communism or the 
Soviet Union. It was entirely a question of intern- 
al politics in India on which there was difference of 
opinion and, therefore, it was proposed that in the 
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executive of the Congress it would be wrong to 
have people who did not agree with the policy of 
the Congress. 

Pandit Nehru thought that the Congress election progrannme 
would deal with political, economic, national and international 
problems. The August eighth resolution fully explained “the Cong- 
ress approach to the international problemi. On the national issue 
it was independence. And in regard to the economic problem there 
were a variety of Congress resolutions on the subject. They needed 
to be developed because the Congress was mainly an agrarian body 
and industrial and labour issues should be included. There was, 
however, general agreement on the industrial policy, namely, that 
heavy and key industries should be state-owned and controlled. 
Smaller might be left to private enterprise. On the question of 
planning, there must be a measure of state control, not day to day 
control because that led to complication, of nepotism, corrup- 
tion and so on. 

Question Of Self-determination 

The Congress President’s statement on self-determination 
correctly represented the Congress view, said Pandit Nehru. The 
Congress position was that India should remain a national unit 
but with a vast deal of provincial autonomy for the federating 
units. But at the same time if the population of a unit specifically 
declared that they would not be in the common unit then the Cong- 
ress would not compel them to stay in the unit. Thus the Congress 
recognized the right of separation or self-determination. He, how- 
ever, thought it would be injurious to cut up India and set up com- 
munities and groups as separate states. That would be injurious to 
the defence, development and planning of the country. 

Nonetheless if some units wanted to part company, they might 
do so, provided they did not also drag others who did not want to go. 
The decision must be taken by all the inhabitants. It should be 
territorial self-determination. He thought that once the freedom for 
separation was recognized, then the urge for separation would go. 
The question must be considered dispassionately. His personal 
views on the question were difl'erent. It did not matter whether 
India was one nation or more than two nations. There was liardly 
satisfactory definition of a nation. It could be argued from histori- 
cal, cultural, racial and a hundred other points. If hundred na- 
tions wanted to pull together then it was one nation. If a particular 
community or group did not want to pull together with the rest of 
the country, then it did not matter whether it was one nation or two 
nations. I call it an alien element in the country, he said. It 
cannot be absorbed and you cannot digest it. Some way has to be 
found to suit both parts. Look at this whole theory of two nations. 
The theory is supposed to be based on religion. This is what I 
connot understand in the modern context of the world. I have 
heard about it in the middle ages. Two nations of India are based on 
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religion and they arc interlocked in every village. It will be terribly 
difficult to transfer population. There will be a tremendous upheaval. 
Suppose a division of India takes place on the basis of two-nation 
theory. Obviously in one part of the country there will be millions 
of people owing allegiance, according to this two-nation theory, to 
another part of the country where one-tenth of the population will 
owe allegiance to the first part, we arc not thinking of territorial 
loyalties here but religious loyalties. According to this theory the 
Hindus in the Muslim parts w^ill be aliens and Muslims in Hindu 
parts will be aliens. If you accept this theory all sorts of difficulties 
are bound to arise. Aliens could not be wholly incorp)orated in state 
and in case of war they would become very dangerous elements. 

XII 

We Shall Have To Fight 

(Allahabad, June 13, 1945) 

“ Some people say the Congress has been crushed or is dead ; 
never believe in it. And the reception which you have given to me. 
to-day or the one which I have received at Lucknow confirms my 
belief”, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing iin Hindustani a 
large gathering which had collected at Anand Bhawan to receive 
him. 


“ Your enthusiasm to-day”, continued Pandit 
Nehru, ‘‘reminds me of the events which happened 
in August 1942. I do not know the full details of 
these happenings, but whatever they may be, 
whether my countrymen were'right or wrong, I bow- 
my head to those dauntless martyrs who sacrificed 
their lives for the freedom of the country. I also 
bow my head to my numerous brother citizens, the 
people of the province, and the country, who fought 
and are fighting for the same noble cause. I con- 
gratulate them. I have heard of the glorious deeds 
and many sufferings of the people of the districts of 
Ballia, Azamgarh and Gorakhpur- I pay my warm 
tributes to them- Their sufferings, their sacrifices 
and bravery will constitute a chapter by itself in the 
history of our battle.” 

Pandit Nehru referred to the release of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee and said “ I admit that one chapter 
in the history of the fight for Indian independence has ended, and 
with our release a new chapter has begun. Much, however, still- 
remains to be written. We have pledged ourselves to attain indepen-' 
dence for the country. And we shall have to fight till we attain 
that objective. The mere release of seven members of the Working 
Committee, in itself, therefore, does not smoothen the way of our 
cherished goal of i ndependence.” 
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Pandit Nehru also referred to the VVavell Plan but declined 
to say anything on it. “ It was not that I have not foimed my 
opinion on the plan. I have,” said Pandit Nehru. “ Bat it would 
be unwise” he added, “ to say anything unless I have exchanged 
my views with the other members of the Congress Working 
Committee.” He also indicated that it was the privilege of the 
Congress Pre.sident to give the views of the Congress. 

Concluding, Pandit Nehru paid tribute.s to the 
part played by students in the national struggle. I 
am moved to see these children and their display of 
^uch enthusiasm”, said Pandit Nehru and hoped 
when they grow into manhood they would witness 
the birth of New India. 

Americans’ Request 

'J’lirce Americans followed Pandit Nehru in the proce=^sion, 
which was taken in his honour, in a jeep and mad(' insistent iequc>t 
that Pandit Nehru should come to their jeep and they would take 
him round the city. This, liowever, could not be done as about 50 
persons got into the jeep making it impossible to move. After 
some time the Americans in the jeep left the procession and took a 
diflerent route. 

XIII 

Congress Attitude to Pakistan 

(Delhi, April 5, J9^) 

Pandit Nehru reiterated that particular areas which wanted 
to part company could not be compelled to remain. As a matter 
of fact if you examine Pakistan in that diluted and restricted aspect 
it becomes so difficult of constitution as a state that it is almost 
inconceivable. 

A correspondent pointed out that what worried Master Tara 
Singh was whether Congress would under any circumstances agree 
to the League demand for Pakistan. 

Pandit Nehru indignantly declared that he had reiterated the 
Gongrais stand on many occasions. He went on to assert once 
MgiSxk ^at under no circumstances would the Congress agree to 
Ncistftn. That is dead clear. 

Altswcring an earlier question about provinces which did not 
joili Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru expressed the hope that 
the force of circumstances would be such as to bring them into the 
Constituent Assembly. But during the intervening period, if India 
was functioning as an independent entity, those provinces would be 
autonomous units but under the suzerenity of the Central Au- 
thority. 

Qjicstion : Supposing those provinces declare their indepen- 
dence and start building up an arm^ force ? 
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Ans. If any part starts arming against us, superior arms will 
prevail. 

Referring to Indian Princes, Pandit Nehru 
said he was glad that some of them had taken 
up more or less an attitude which might be summed 
up as : “ Let there be independence immediately^ 
including withdrawal of the British army, and we 
shall solve our problems among ourselves. That is 
a dignified attitude for any Indian, whatever his. 
party views may be, and that is the only real atti- 
tude, because ultimately there can be no doubt that 
problems will be solved by the Indian people them- 
selves and by no outside authority.” 

RE-DISTRIBUTION OF BOUNDARIES 

Redistributioii of provincial boundaries was essential and in- 
evitable, he said, because we wanted provinces which were autono- 
mous units culturally and linguistically, as far as possible. He 
wanted such cultural and linguistic units to grow up witli a sense 
of fieedom and without a .sense of compulsion.” I want not only 
provincial autonomy but if necessary within the provinra; smaller 
semi-autonomous areas. Take the Sikhs for instance. If they de- 
sire to function as such a unit, I should like them to have .i .semi- 
autonomous area williin the province, so that they may have a sense 
of freed mi. 

Economic.illy they will be a part of tl'.c province. 

Pandit Nehru agreed widi a ci>rresp )ndenl's suggestion that 
the jwe' 'lit ncirotiatious with the (tabitiet Misaoa ouglil not to 
co\ er any other subject ( xcepi inirucdia!.- transfer oi [i-'wer. 

“ An Indian State joining the federation,” he 
went on in reply to a further que.stion, “ will be an 
equal unit of the federation, having the same res- 
ponsibilities, privileges and obligations as any 
other unit.” Every State would, of course, have to 
keep up to the level of admini.stration and demo- 
cratic liberty in the rest of India. It might be 
that the exact form might slightly vary, but it was 
impossible to conceive of varying levels of feudalism 
and democracy in different States forming part 
of the federation. 

Difficult problems in India, Pandit Nehru 's.dd, were not so 
ijiuch those about which people talked and got healed, such as 
Pakistan, although these were there. “ But the primary problem of 
India is the economic problem, solving as far as we can the prob- 
lem of poverty and raising the standard of living. 

“ I say the economic problem is the essential problem. That 
does not mean it is the first problem, because the economic pro- 
blem cannot be tackled before the political problem is solved.” 
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PLANNED SOCIETY ESSENTIAL 

Thus the figure of 400 million was all wrong, said Pandit 
Nehru. Apart from that, even assuming this figure was correct, 
India was less densely populated than most of Europe, and there 
were in India large areas which could be culdvated and populated 
with state assistance. Further, a population might be too great for 
an agricultural country but might not be great at all if the country 
was industrialised. It depend^ on what the country was and what 
avenues of production existed. If every man was a worker, he was 
an asset. But nevertheless planned society was essential in India 
and he realised it was desirable to prevent populadon increase and 
to take measures to that end. 

“ I should like every person and every political party to put 
forward its views and demands in relation to this real economic pro- 
blem of India, because if it is not so related, then those views and 
demands are unreal and superficial. I should like to consider the 
problem of Pakistan I'rom the point of view of this economic problem; 
from the point of view of defence and of international affairs”. 

“ I am quite convinced,” he went on, ” that 
with independence recognised and being given 
effect to, and the solution of all problems definitely 
in the hands of Indians, whatever the consequences, 
we shall solve all the problems that face us 
fiuch as Pakistan, or the Indian States ” 

‘‘ Independence is not a thin^ which can be left over to the 
Constituent Assembly, because then it means really nothing is 
decided and everything is left over in an incohatc state,” Pandit 
Nehru said. 

The Constituent Assembly would decide India’s relation with 
Britain and other nations. “ Inevitably, we have a large number 
of matters to consider — relations with Britain and they should be 
considered by the representatives of the Constituent Assembly and 
those of the British Government later on in that context of inde- 
pendence.” 

“ It will be open to us to have close and friendly relations, 
economic and others with Britain. That will depend on the national 
interests of the parties concerned. Obviously an independent India 
will make her own friends wherever she likes. Obviously, also every 
country thiitks primarily of its own interests and its foreign 
policy is determined by those interests, though I hope that in an 
independent India the idealism which has governed our nationalist 
movement will continue to govern our international relations.” 

Pandit Nehru expressed disapproval of Great 
Britain’s foreign policy, particularly in relation to 
Indonesia and went on : ” That leads me to India’s 
relations with her neighbour countries of Asia. 
Whatever our relations may be with other countries 
in the world, and I hope they will all be friendly, it 
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is inevitable that we will draw closer to Asian coun- 
tries, East of India, South-East and West. Indeed, 
you can say they are joined together already. 

All over Asia there is not merely a revival of old memories 
and historical traditions, although that is important, but much more 
important is the compuLnon of geography and of developing events.’* 

I have suggested and some others have done likewise that we 
should have a conference of representatives from Asiatic countries 
meeting here in India to consider common problems. This sugges* 
tion has met with approval, to my knowledge, in many countries, out 
at present there arc so many difficulties in the way that it is not easy 
to organise such a conference. But it will be possible to do so 
before very long. 

SMUTS* POLICY 

Pandit Nehru commented on the policy pursued by General 
Smuts in South Africa — policy, which he said, was a hundred per 
cent, similar to the Nazi doctrine. What the future is going to be 
in South Africa I cannot say, but I can say with the utmost con- 
viction that we are not going to tolerate this policy and we are going 
to face all the consequences of opposing this policy, not only in 
South Africa, but in Asia as a whole and in the world, because it 
raised a fundamental racial issue which applies to all Asians and 
Africans and the so-called coloured races. And so long as this issue 
Is not solved satisfactorily, it is going to be a menace to the peace 
of the world”. 

It might have been possible to postpone a decision for a little 
while, but General Smuts has seen fit to bring it to the forefront 
now. Well, I for one, am not sorry. It is best to deal with these 
ugly questions as early as possible. 

To me the U. N. O. will be an absurdity if it tolerates 
racialism of this type. I do not expect the U. N. O. to go with 
South Africa on this issue, but I do expect the U. N. O. [and the rest 
of the British Empire, if they are earnest about it, to dissociate them- 
selves from South Africa and cut her away from the family of nations, 
if she followed this Nazi doctrine. If the U. N. O. Europe or 
America do nbt do that, the time will soon come when all Asia may 
do that and so might Africa, where South Africa is situated. 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

Pandit Nehru, reverting to the economic background of the 
Indian and the world problem, said : ‘‘ I am far more inter^ted in 

it than in normal political developments.” He had studied the 
problem in the National Planning Committee and had come to the 
•conclusion that the problem couki not be tackled in a piecemeal 
way, the more so because India had to put up with more than a 
hundred years of arrested growth under British rule, Ajgiiculture 
was the dominant issue in India. It could not be dealt J^with unle^ 
aU die feudal relics were swept away and modem methods of 
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agriculture were introduced and co-operative farming was en- 
couraged.” 

LANDLORDISM TO GO 

He was glad that the Congress had definitely 
decided to put an end to landlordism in India, giv- 
ing compensation to the persons concerned. 

In dealing with agriculture, the burden on the land had to be 
reduced by drawing off a large number of people to industry both 
large-scale and cottage. If agriculture and industry were developed, 
it meant development of social services for the 400 million people 
of India. 

Lots of people were overwhelmed by population figure of 400 
millions. He was not. Firstly, he did not think there were 400 
millions. The last census was hopelessly wrong, because among 
many other things the British Government had done here, separate 
electorates were the father and mother of the Pakistan and separate 
electorates led to complete falsification of the census, for separate 
electorates offered a strong inducement to th(‘ average person to 
tell a lie. 

The statistical society, which was an authoritative body and 
which conducted a survey of the population of Bengal four years 
after the last census found that the population was six million less 
than the 1941 census figure. Normally population showed an in- 
crease ill four years. 


XIV 

Confusion of Issues 

{Katachi, January 9^ 1916,) 

Pandit Nehru said that in India to talk of self-determination 
was likely to lead to a confusion of issues because they ^vere dealing 
with parts of India. Anv federation of IVec peoples could only be 
based on willing co-operation of Unions. Any attempt to compel 
large groups would result in diversion of national energy. “The 

Congress thinks in terms of India minus the British 
Government and the communal bodies can hardly 
imagine India minus the British Government and 
they go to the British Government to press their 
separate claims.” 

Referring to the visit of the Parliamentary Delegation, Pandit 
Nehru said that it was always good to have personal contacts even 
with opponents and, therefore, they would gladly meet the mem- 
bers of the Delegation. But the idea of certain members of the 
Delegation coming out to investigate conditions in India was rather 
good. 

As regards the question of Indian independence, Pandit Nehru 
said that if a really big move in establishing Indian independence 
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was being taken the country would gladly respond to ii. The 
whole Indian p>oliticaI situation was tense and India could noi 
brook delay. 

Giving his impressions about the tour in Sind, Pandit Nehru 
said that there were, as in any other part of India, enormous 
crowds, great enthusiasm and electric atmosphere. This was more 
in evidence all over India now than at any time previously. He 
said: “Politically speaking Sind politics are a little difficult for a 
visitor to analyse. There are no politics at all. They are partly 
tribal loyalty or clan loyalty and certain backwardness in the sense 
that big feudal magnates exercise some control over them and so 
the various labels that people attach to themselves as candidates or 
members of parties have seldom the same significance as elsewhere 
in India. The Congress probably is the only truly political orga- 
nisation. Even the Congress is necessarily influenced by these facts. 
The Muslim League is very much impressed by them and I doubt 
very much if the candidates put up by the Muslim League for 
election are, in any way, Muslim Leaguers. Probably they are 
just accepted bccaus' they hop^ towinasc.il. Politics here have 
been in a curious tangle with people shifting about from one 
group to another. It is also unfortunate that Sind administration is 
notorious for its corruption. I’hc war has brought much mon<‘y 
into some pockets and it will no doubt flow out during the elections. 
Sind suffered a very grave loss in tlm death of Mr. Allahbaksh who 
was p(‘culi.irly suited to unravel the tangle and the manner of his 
deatii itself is significant of Sind politics. Sind has also gaini'd 
notoriety for frequency of political murdtTS. 'Hicie is a certain 
nomadic character about the ))ai t of its j)opulation rlucfly due to 
abundance of land. All these factors show there is a total lack of 
ectuilibrium in pu])]ir life and polities in Sind. 'I’he one establishing 
factor can be the C mgrcbs.'’ 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the question 
of self-determination in detail. He said that in an 
ideal world there could be perfect self-determina- 
tion for everyone and every group. In practice, 
however, this was severely limited by dominating 
factors. 

“We have arrived at a stage to-day in the world when even 
complete national self-determination is limited in many ways by 
world factors. Wc demand independence for India. That is com- 
plete self-determination for India as a whole but wc always make 
it clear that we realise that there can be no complete independence 
for any country in the sense of isolation. Therefore, wc have 
always said that the solution of the world’s problem is by means of 
world federation of free nations co-operating with each other. 

Independence and inter-dependence have to go together in 
this world. If that is applied even to a large country like India, 
much moi^ d<^s it apply to small countries. Indeed the idea of 
self-determination for small countries in Asia or in Europe to-day 
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is just a theory which cannot be put into practice. Such nations 
may be theoretically independent but practically they will be 
dependent on some large nations of whom they will be client 
states. Therefore, to talk of self-determination by itself does not 
mean much and in India it is especially liable to lead to concision 
of issues because we are dealing with parts of India. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly clear that any federation of free peoples 
can only be based on willing Union. Anything else means com- 
pulsion and coercion, may be by armed intervention. That kind 
of thing is undesirable in itself and as a matter of fact in modem 
context of the world practically impossible. Apart from this an 
attempt to compel large groups would result in diversion of national 
energy and prevent the rapid progress we are aiming at as soon 
as we are free. To ask me whether I am in favour of a united 
Indian federation or a division of India shows certain lack of 
knowledge of what the Congress has been saying all along. We 
are intensely in favour of a federation of various parts of India 
as it consists to-day. We propose to work for it with all our energy 
but we realise that the way to achieve it is not by shouting out 
that we shall compel every one, every group but rather to demon- 
strate by facts and arguments that there is no other way out and 
show that in such a federation every province and every group 
will have the fullest freedom to develop according to its wishes and 
genius. That is to remove fears from the minds of those who may 
think that they will be oppressed. Most of our thinking on this 
issue is done in the context of the British Government in India. 
Once the British Government disappears from the picture, all these 
questions change shape completely. One of the essential differences 
between the Congress outlook and the outlook of the communal 
bodies is that the Congress thinks in terms of India minus the 
British Government. And the communal bodies can hardly imagine 
India minus the British Government and so they go to the Govern- 
ment to press their separate claims.” 

Pandit Nehru referred to his conception of 
Asiatic Bloc. He said that India was likely to domi- 
nate politically and economically the “Indian 
Ocean“ region. The strategic position of India is 
such that it is difficult to organise defence of the 
countries to the right and to the left of India with- 
out India’s co-operation. Therefore, in the natural 
order of events these countries and India should 
come closer together for mutual protection as well 
as mutual trade. What these countries are likely 
to be, one cannot say now except that nomsdly speak- 
ing they would include the neighbours of India 
on either side. China is an entirely separate pro- 
blem and I hope that China would be on the 
closest terms of alliance with India. As regards 
the remaining countries of Asia, it is difficult to see 
how things will take shape. There is talk of an 
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Asiatic federation, and such a federation has cer* 
tain appeal about it. It must be remembered^ 
however, that a huge part of Asia belongs to the 
Soviet Union and necessarily much will depend 
on the action and interaction of Soviet policies with 
the policies of other Asiatic countries.” 

Speaking about Indian independence, Pandit Nehru said that 
something big was going to happen. “There are, however, so many 
factors unconnected with the immediate issues which lead one to 
think that nothing big is going to happen. The fact that large 
numbers of our people are in prison or detention is significant itsfjf. 
The fact of British policy in Indonesia is very important. Even 
the speeches of prominent statesmen in England arc singularly 
lacking in any content. If a really big move in establishing Indian 
independence is taken by England, obviously we shall gladly respond 
to it. If not it is equally obvious we shall take the initiative in 
our own hands and take such steps as we think fit and proper. It 
is clear that the whole Indian political situation is tense and cannot 
brook delay.” 

Pandit Nehru said that the Congress might accept the office 
not to implement the economic programme, partly because that 
programme could not be implemented in the present conditions as 
a whole. But more so because the political issue was dominent 
to-day. The Congress had entered the elections and would accept 
office if it so decided at the time on the basis of “Quit India.” 

FUTURE OF I. N. A. 

As regards the future of I.N.A. Pandit Nehru said the Con- 
gress proposed to absorb them in every possible way in the national 
activities, need not be political activities. “It is a big problem. A 
number of them can be absorbed in industries and some of them in 
village works. We are also thinking in terms of getting them in 
trained to form “industrial co-operatives.” A number of them may 
be absorbed in direct public works. But it is not our desire to 
make politicians out of them, individuals apart. 

Answering a question about National Planning Committee, 
Pandit Nehru said that they might be able to finish the work in 
the course of the nex.t summer. He said that the Government of 
India were co-operating to the extent that they were sending some 
materials and they had also deputed their representative to attend 
the meeting of the Committee. 

MUSLIM CONSTITUENCIES 

Pandit Nehru replied at length to the criticism of Congress 
not putting up candidates in Muslim constituencies. He said: 
“Generally speaking we arc co-operating in this matter of election 
with the Nationalist Muslims and we have put up Congress candi* 
dates to the Provincial Assembly in the United Provinces. We did 
not take the Ontral Assembly elections seriously because of very 
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restricted electorate and because the Congress influence is greater 
where the electorate is wiser. Our programme itself is a mass pro- 
gramme. In Provincial elections a very large number of Muslim 
candidates arc being put up in various provinces. Roughly speak- 
ing nearly half of Muslim candidates are contesting on Congress 
ticket in U. P/* 

Pandit Nehru said that the Congress would not insist on 
adoption of adult franchise for the Constituent Assembly, if by 
insistence upon adult franchise there would be considerable delay 
in establishing Constituent Assembly. The Congress was not likely 
to insist. “Above all, we want to avoid delay. It is a bitter pill 
to swallow. We will demand wider franchise. How that can be 
organised, I do not know.” As regards Indian States representation, 
he said that they should be represented by elected representatives. 


The Challenge Of The Time 

{(,'alrtilla, March /?, 1916) 

“ Obviously the* (inly organisation in India that can meet the 
challenge of the time is t!ie Congress,” said P.inclit Jauaharlal Nehru, 
in a pros; statement on itis arrival luac to-dav, conveying the 
mcs'.igc ol' the Congno;, namely llic me>sagc of freedom to th(^ 
people of the country. 

Ho adds : “ Others may help a little or 
hinder a little but they cannot solve any 
problem or bear any big responsibility. It 
is in this context and the still larger context of the 
world to-day that we have to view our problems. 
We must not get lost into petty squabbles or 
argument. Itis extraordinary how marked the con- 
trast is to-day between public feeling on the one 
hand and petty issues, which worry politicians as a 
rule. We see all over India an astonishing degree 
of enthusiasm for India’s freedom and indepen- 
dence. On the other hand we see oven in the election 
arguments about issues, which do not arise at 
all.” 

X\'I 

Self-Determination 

(Calcutta, March 11, 1946). 

The difference between the Congress idea of 
self-determination and Pakistan was explained by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an interview with a 
representative of the Associated Press of India on 
the eve of his departure for Bombay- 

The interview was on a recent statement of Mr. Harold 
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Laski, the British Labour leader that Pandit Nehru had accepted 
95 per cent, of Pakistan. 

Pandit Neliru said : What is said was that Congress proposals 
as contained in recent resolutions and in particular in the election 
manifesto were such as to give 95 per cent, self-determination to the 
constituent units in the federation. We have said that we want 
willing partners in th.‘ federation and that the list of common 
subjects for such uuit> would be the very minimum such as defence, 
foreign alfairs, cic. There would be a list ol common subjects which 
constiuient units might or might not accept as they wish. Phis 
gives the fullest freedom subject onl\ to the vital question of defence 
and allied subjects wliich cannot be ignored in any context even in 
tiie context of adjoining independent states. Weak defence means 
inaability, insecurity and reliance on external powers. This is not 
ireeciom for India or any part of it. Congress has gone to the 
furthe.>t limit to give self-determination and real freedom to the 
conslituent units of the proposed Indian Federation, Further it is said 
that it does not wish to compel any part against its will, provided 
always that no compulsion i.s exercised on others against their will. 
Mr. Jinnah's scheme of Pakistan, apart from its other features, is 
the very reve rse of sedf-determination because it envisages compulsion 
to large areas in the Punjab, in Bengal, in Assam, not to mention 
the whole of N.-W.F.P. The Congress proposal involves absence of 
all compulsion. It gives the greatest freedom to provinces or units 
of the Federation and yet prc.servcs unity in defence and allied 
subjects like foreign affairs, communication, currency, etc. For the 
rest units can choose whether tlicy will have common subjects or not. 
This, Isay, gives 95 per cent of self-determination and freedom to 
the units as well as a joint working of the remaining five per 
cent. 

Asked about the withdrawal of British and 
Indian troops from Indonesia, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru said that the only comment he had to make 
was that the troops should have been withdrawn 
long ago. 

XVII 

Leninism 

[Bombay^ February 27, 1946) 

In 100-minute press conference in the morning at the 
Congress House, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru answered over 50 
(jurttiun; dcalln<r with all manner o? nubjert^, beginning 
with the prospects of the success of the forthcoming British 
Cabinet Delegation, the question of victimisation of the Royal Indian 
Naval ratings wj^o were on strike, the place of the defence services 
in the national struggle for freedom, underground activities of 
groups and sub-groups, so-called revolutionary programmes, and 
violence and non-violence. 
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Pandit Nehru indicated that the Congress would arrange for 
the defence of R. I. N. strikers, if they were put on trial. 

On the question of the forthcoming visit of the British Cabinet 
Delegation, Pt. Nehru said that the Congress would enter the talks, 
in the hope and belief that they would lead to a satisfactory solution 
of the Indian problem on the basis of Indian Independence. 

In answer to a question which was put to him last as to what 
he thought of the prospects of success of the proposed British Cabinet 
Delegation to India, Pandit Nehru said: “ We are apt to consider 
these questions too much in the personal context. In larger pro- 
blems one has to consider other impersonal questions. A Lenin 
probably made all the difference to the Russian revolution. 
Nevertheless, behind and round about Lenin were mighty factors, 
working for the revolution. Now, therefore, in considering this 
question of India and England, we should consider it in the context 
of the world to-day, the position of England as well as of India, and 
what arc the forces at work. We must realise that each country in 
the final analysis, works for its own interests. In the international 
plane, it only works for what might be considered international 
interests, when they are in harmony with its own interests. So you 
can take it that the British delegation will work for the interests of 
Britain, and the Indians, who meet them, will work for the interests 
of India. But that is only part of the question. What do British 
interests, as they appear to them, require to-day, and what do Indian 
interests from our point of view require 

“ In the final analysis, Britain has to choose between two 
possible developments. It is inevitable that in the course of the 
next few years India will be independent, even if Britain opposes it. 
If India gains her independence, in spite of Britain, India for a long 
time is likely to be a country Iiostile to Britain, ranged in a camp 
hostile to Britain in the world context. On the other hand, if India 
attains independence more or less immediately, by co-operating with 
the British, it might be possible for Britain to salvage some good- 
will as well as othei things in India. Therefore, from the British 
point of view, it inav well be to their interests, even in the near 
future, and much more so in the distant future, to recognise Indian 
independence uow, than to be forced to recognise it some years later 
after having iost everything. Similarly India naturally would 
prefer a peaceful solution to a solution which entails great deal of 
loss and suffering, and which might delay India’s progress later on 
in the economic field. The costs of conllict are always great, and 
the heaviest of these co^ts is the trail of hatred and bitterness that 
follows. We should like to avoid all this, and therefore, we should 
like to do our utmost to have a peaceful solution of India’s problem, 
but it is dead clear, that a settlement can only be on the basis of 
Indian independence, and on no other. There is a desire and strong 
urge on both sides to come to a peaceful settlement and it may ^vcll 
be that success comes to us. On the other hand, there are powerful 
factors ^\orking in a contrary direction. 
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PUTRIFIED BRITISH TRADITION 

“ The most powerful factor working in a 
contrary direction is the 150-year old tradition in 
British minds which has putrifled British thinking 
in regard to India. Britishers even to-day and even 
Including the Cabinet Ministers and the Prime 
Minister of England cannot get rid of their tradition 
which has eaten into their minds and they still talk 
of India often enough in a language which smells of 
a generation or two ago. They forget that they are 
addressing a sensitive, proud and virile people who 
will not put up with any patronage or ansrthing 
smacking of superiority. 

It is obvious that India to-day is a volcano of 400 million 
human beings. 


XVIII. 

Need For Sanity 

{Simla, May 13, 1946) 

Referring to the political situation, Pandit Nehru said that 
the present was a critical juncture when everyone had to be prepar- 
ed to shoulder his responsibility bravely. People should develop a 
balanced and unbiased outlook and do their utmost to establish 
complete communal unity. They should take care to sec that they 
did not allow their emotions to get the batter of their reason. 

The freedom that is coming, Pandit Nehru said is not 
going to be the Swaraj of the Hindus or of the Muslims but it will 
be the freedom of the 400 million people of India. 

The Congress, Pandit Nehru declared, has always been actuat- 
ed by high ideals and in all its struggles against British imperialism 
it has never shown any malice or bitterness. If only the people can 
remember this they will find no difliculty in f icing the situation. 

Pandit Nehru deplored the raising of petty issues or putting 
obstacles in the way of India’s freedom, but asserted that in spite of 
all obstacles, India would soon be free. 
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TENTH SECTION 

Princes And People 

Tho States, as says Jawaharlal in his 
Autobiography, are the last footholds of feuda- 
lism in India. He has produced quite a volu- 
minous literature on the deplorable condi- 
tions prevailing in the Indian states, in which 
case the very use of the word ‘ state ’ is a gross 
abuse of terminology, because the princes are 
only puppets of British imprerialism. In this 
section have been summed up some of the very 
latest utterances of Jawaharlal about the 
subjection and servility to which the poor 
people of the Indian states have been yoked 
as a consequence of an unholy alliance bet- 
ween imperialism and feudalism. 

I 

Lack of Liberties 

{Allahabad^ March J, 194(>) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the All-India States 
Peoples’ Conference, has issued the following statement to the 
press : — 

“ In January last the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
made a declaration in the Chamber on behalf of himself and his 
brother princes guaranteeing civil liberties and recognising the 
immediate need for representative institutions and efficient adminis- 
trations and judiciary. I welcomed this though I pointed out at the 
time that the proposals for constitutional changes do not go far 
enough and should be based on recognition of responsible Govern- 
ment. I welcomed it chiefly because it represented a new approach 
and because of the assurance in regard to civil liberties which had 
been wholly or largely absent in most of the States. I believe some 
slight improvement did take place in regard to civil liberties in a 
few States but on the whole there has been no considerable change 
and I am constantly receiving reports of how civil liberties are being 
suppressed in many ways. This means that many of the princes are 
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not keeping to their pledged word. All faith in what they say will 
vanish if acdon is at variance with assurance. This is a bad beginn- 
ing for the big change that will inevitably come in the near future. 
I trust that all rulers of States will appreciate this and demonstrate 
to their people and to India that they mean what they say and are 
acting up to it. 

Civil liberties are important and are an essen- 
tial pre-requisite for any form of democratic Govern- 
ment. But they do not take the place of represen- 
tatives and responsible government. Therefore, It 
must be remembered that the objective of the 
States’ people is and must remain full responsi- 
ble government. The same measure of democra- 
tic freedom must prevail in the States as In the rest 
of India. You cannot yoke together bullock with 
a swift horse. There is no difference between peo- 
ple of the States and the people of the provinces. 
Their future is one. 

Hyderabad State was not affected by the Chancellor’s declara- 
tion and continues in most ways its medieval existence. The State 
Congress is still banned and generally speaking it is an astonishing 
example of the middle ages having strayed into the 20th 
century. 

II 

Flooded with Letters 

{Allahabad, March 29, 1946) 

Any major change in India and certainly the recognition of 
India’s independence must take into consideration the States pro- 
blem,” says Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as President of the All India 
States People’s Conference in a statement to the press. 

The Pandit adds : Before I went to Malaya and since my 

return, I have been flooded with letters and telegrams from Praja 
Mandals and States peoples organisations in regard to the States 
in the coming scheme of things. They are naturally interested in 
this vital question so far as they are concerned. So far, however 
there has been little mention of this problem. Partly this is no 
doubt due to the fact that some of the other major problems arc 
supposed to have priority and the States problem can be considered 
properly only when the other matters have been decided. It is 
not helpful always to deal with a number of complicated issues all 
together. It is obvious that States problem, like other problems, has 
to be viewed in an entirely different context on the basis of an 
independent India. It is this independence that comes first and 
colours overything else. Nevertheless it is true that one cannot 
isolate one problem from another and each one of them is inter- 
linked. The independence we seek is not confined to a particular part 
or group and inevitably it is based on a democratic machinery of 
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the State. 'Fhat democratic machinery must exist not only at the 
top but also in the constituent units. The smaller States will also' 
necessarily have to be democratised though they will have to be 
absorbed in large units. 

NAWAB OF BHOPAL’S DECLARATION 

“ The declaration made by the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in January last, was welcomed by me not because it 
accepted the fundamentals of democracy and responsible government 
which are essential, but because it was a new and freth approach to 
the problem and certainly was satisfactory in regard to civil liberties. 
In practice it has not been fully pven effect to and complaints have 
reached me from many States ol' its violation. The premier State 
of India, Hyderabad, is of course, in this as in other matters in a 
class apart and it still does not allow the normal civil liberties and 
freedom of organsiation. 

All this is strange preparation for the big changes that are 
envisaged all over India. These changes must come, if we are to 
avoid disaster. It is clear that such changes even in the States 
cannot be half-hearted measures which merely disturb the old with- 
out establishing the new. 

“ Some States have attempted rather feebly 
to introduce a measure of dyarchy. This has not 
been successful and in the context of to-day has 
still less chances of success- Becently it has failed 
in Kashmir, where one of the popular Ministers had 
to resign because he was given no opportunity to 
function effectively. Obviously no organisation or 
a self-respecting individual can undertake responsi- 
bility for forms sake only, without proper authority 
and opportunity. 

“ It is true that in many States conditions are so backward, 
owing to the policy of the State and the British Government, pursued 
for a large number of years, that it may be difficult to organise 
immediately a developed public opinion and in other States there is 
this developed opinion and it should not be at all difficult to take 
advantage of it and give it responsibility. These matters are cap- 
able of adjustment, if the proper approach can only be made. 
That approach can only be on the recognition of a democratic 
structure and responsible government. 

It is clear that any Constituent Assembly, which frames 
the constitution of India cannot ignore the States. It is equally 
clear that only democratic representation of States can fit in with 
the character of such an assembly. It should, be remembered, 
however, that representation in such an assembly is a privilege which 
can be exercised only by^ those who accept its fundamentals and are 
prepared for a democratic form of government. 
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90 MILLION PEOPLE'S DEMAND 

‘‘ The All-India States People’s Conference at its recent session 
at Udaipur has clearly stated the position and the demands of the 
ninety million people of the States. That conference is to-day well 
organised and certainly represents a vast majority of the States people 
all over India. It has stated that it wants a good deal with the Princes 
in as friendly a manner as possible so that we can evolve a new order 
for the States peacefully and co-operatively. It has also stated that 
such an order can only be based on the democratic freedom of the 
States people and responsible government for them. That position 
holds good and nothing has happened since then to change it in any 
way. In view of the developing situation, however, it is the desire 
of many members of the Standing Committee of the All-India States 
People's Conference to have a meeting of the Committee soon. I 
think it is right that we should meet and consider all our problems in 
the new context as well as to strengthen our organisation which 
covers practically all the States in India. 

“ I have, therefore, convened a meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the 7th April in Delhi and I hope that all members will 
attend this meeting.” 

Ill 

What State’s People Want ? 

{New Delhi, April 14, 1946) 

“ It is dead certain that if the States’ people 
are not represented on the Constituent Assembly 
properly they will not only not like it, but will cre.a,te 
trouble about it. The real question that arises to- 
day is how the people of the States should be re- 

J resented on the Constituent Assembly,” said Pt 
awahar Lai Nehru, President of the All-India 
States People’s Conference at a press confe- 
rence. 

He said : “ It was unfortunate that tlie Cabinet Mission had 

not met representatives of the people of Indian States. I suppose 
they know well enoup;h what the people stand for, neverthe- 
less. 

“ It is rather odd that vast numbers of the people of 
India livinj? in the States should be more or less ignored in 
this way. Of course, in a strictly legalistic sense, the British Go- 
vernment have to deal with the rulers of the States, but when 
the whole structure of government is going to change, it is 
obviously not only important, but essential, that the views of 
the people of the States should be known and should prevail. 
Otherwise there is going to be no peace in the States.” 

There were, he said, 20 States who could join the Indian 
federation as units, the others, who would not be big enough 
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to be units, might be absorbed in the British Indian Provinces 
or they might group themselves together to form a unit of the 
federation wherever feasible. 

These units would have exactly the same status as any 
other unit. The Indian States system would cease to exist complete- 
ly in its present form. 

PENSION OFF RULERS 

As regards the rulers. Pandit Nehru said : 
“ We want to avoid conflict where we can do so. The 
rulers of the big States can continue to be consti- 
tutional heads of the States, but the question will 
ultimately have to be decided by their own people. 
The rulers of small States, which are absorbed, 
cannot function at all. We are prepared to pension 
them oflf.” 

IV 

Adequate Representation 

(JWif Delhi. April 10, 1946) 

United Press of India understands tliat in his letter to 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru suggested that 
in the Constituent Assembly, proposed to be summoned to de- 
cide India’s future constitution, the States subjects should be 
given adequate representation— at least 50 per cent, of the seats allot- 
ted to the Indian States. 

The letter emphasises that independence conferred upKtn 
India would not be complete unless it is applied to the States 
sulnects also. It could not be conceived. Pandit Nehru s letter 
further says, that while two-thirds of India enjoyed freedom and full 
self-government, onc-third of India should remain under the auto- 
cratic rule of the Indian Princes without any representative assemb- 
lies or other institutions. Independence is not divisible, Pandit 
Nehru concludes. 

V 

Who Rules the States ? 

{New Delhi, May 21, 1946) 


Pandit Nehru in a statement says . 

I havejust learnt that Sheikh Mohd. Abdullah, President 
of the Jammu and Kashmir Nationd Conference and Vice-Pr^- 
dentoftheAir-India States Peoples Conference has ^en arrested 
yesterday afternoon by the Kashmir State authorities. At my 
reoucst he was coming to Delhi for consultation. He was 
SJested enroute at Chari, 100 miles from Snnagar. I do not 
know the circumstances or ostensible reasons for this arr«t but 
it is obvious that this is a very serious matter both for the 
Kashmir State and for the States peoples movement all over 
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India. It is becoming increasingly evident that there is a general 
tendency in many States to attack the peoples’ movement. \^cthcr 
this is due to a desire to queer the pitch at a critical moment or 
whether it is just the normal functioning of the State authorities^ I 
do not know. But I am convinced that this kind of thing cannot 
take place without the support and countenance of the Political 
Department and their agents. Wc know very well that in such 
matters it is the Resident who plays a dominant role. What haa 
happened in Faridkot. I am told, has been done with the 
advice of the Resident or whatever he is called. It is perhaps a» 
well that this question of the States peoples’ and their rulers and the 
Political Department is thus brought to a point as to whose will 
prevails ultimately in the States. Is the Political Department to 
continue as of old ? Is the ruler also to continue in his old ways of 
irresponsible autocracy ? What has happened to all the brave 
declarations made in the Chamber of Princes ? What of the future 
when we are told India will be independent and the peoples will be 
supreme ? Does any one imagine that the States will continue as 
they have done with just minor changes in the facade ? So far as 
the States peoples are concerned and their organisation which I 
have the honour to represent they will never agree to this, and all 
talk of political changes based on a continuation of the States system 
in its old form is just empty and fruitless. In order to consider all 
the vital developments in the States a meeting of the General 
Council of the All-India States People’s Confe^rence has been con- 
vened for June 8th, 9th and 10th in Delhi. That Council, which 
represents all the major and minor States of India, will take full 
cognisance of these developments and will no doubt lay down its 
policy as to how to meet them.” 


VI 

Faridkot Surrenders 

{Fraidkol, May 27, I9i6) 

A settlement was reached at Faridkot as a result of the successful 
intervention of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru who had a 2|-hour inter- 
view with the Raja of Faridkot this afternoon. 

The following arc the terms of the settlement : — 

(1) Withdrawal of Section 144. 

(2) Cancellation of Rule 56 of D. I. R. banning entry of people 
in the State. 

(3) Full liberty for the formation of the public bodies like the 
Praja Mandal. 

(4) An open inquiry by the Chief Justice of Faridkot and 
punishment of guilty officers. 

At a public meeting, held in the grain market at 5 p. m., Pt. 
Nehru announced the conclusion of the settlement. 
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Pt. Nehru, accompanied by Mr. Dwarkanath Kachru, 
arrived at Faridkot this morning. He met the Raja afFaridkot 
from 2 p.ro. to 4-30 p.m. 

Normal business will be resumed in the State from to-morrow. 
HOME SECRETARY’S STATEMENT 

A statement issued by the Home Secretary, Faridkot State, 
says: “In consequence of the cordial talks for about two hours 
i^tween His Hignnefs the Raja of Fradikot and Pandit Jawaharlal 
l*^ehru, an amicable understanding has been arrived at and it has 
been decided : — 

(1) To repeal the Registration of Association Act. 

(2) To withdraw orders under section 144 Cr. P. C. and 56 
of Defence of India (Faridkot) Rules. 

(3) 'Fo release the remaining 12 under-trials now in custody. 

(4) 'i\) constitute an impartial public inquiry by the Chief 
Justice ol' Faridkot State into excesses, if any, committed against 
law during the last movement.” 

BAJA'S rRIBUl’E TO NEHRU 

An A. P. I. messag(‘ says: — 

'Ehc Raja of Faridkot, in an interview to the ‘‘ Associated 
Press of America” immediately afh r his conference with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said: “ Everything is now settled peacefully.” 

The young 30-year-old Ruler, attired in the uniform of a 
Lieutenant-Colonel, gave a smile of relief and satisfaction and said: 

But for our talk, the situation might as well have been different.” 
He was hinting at the possible use of force in some event. 

Raja* Harindar Singh paid a tribute to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s “ tactful handling of the situation” and said: “ The settle- 
ment is due to his wise statesmanship.” 

The Raja said: “ The happenings have been greatly exagge- 
rated ” and added: “ But I hope all these things will now become 
things of the past. ” 

The Jawaharlal-Harindar Singh settlement seemed to be 
immediately effective as was evident from the contrast between the 
morning meeting addressed by Pandit Nehru, which was illegal, 
and the later one, which was legal. 

Earlier message stated: — Addressing a crowded meeting at 
Faridkot Market Square to-day Pandit Jaw'ahar Lai Nehru said: 

Wc do not seem to abolish the Princely Order. What we do 
want is responsible government. Princes must march with the 
times. If they ignore the awakening of the people, deny them civil 
liberties and obs^ct progress, it would only be at the peril of the 
rulers.” 
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Pandit Nehru, accompanied by Mr. Dwarkanath Kachru, 
•General Secretary of the States People’s Conference, and Mr. 
Upadhaya, his Secretary, arrived here for a brief stay. Throughout 
the journey, Pt. Nehru was greeted by thousands of people who 
thronged wayside stations, climbed his compratment and shouted 
slogans which kept him awake the whole night. The train arrived 
at Faridkot three hours late. At Bhatinda a big crowd turned up. 
Pt. Nehru went into the station yard and addressed them. At many 
stations he was presented with purses. 

At Jaitu Station, in Nabha State, a still bigger crowd, beating 
drums and sounding bugles, greeted him. Pt. Nehru said it was 
here 23 years ago that he was arrested, handcuffed, marched along 
the streets, tried and convicted to three and a half years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and after a fortnight released. Pt. Nehru recognised 
many old friends and addressed a gathering with the help of a loud 
speaker fitted in his compartment. He said that he would visit 
Jaitu in the evening. 

At Kot Kapura next to Faridkot the Police cordoned off the 
tation, but crowds lined up outside and cheered Pt. Nehru. Outside 
the Faridkot railway station turbaned Sikhs with spears and swords 
welcomed Pandit Nehru. As he was entering the city gates of Faridkot 
a magistrate approached Pandit Nehru and said: ‘‘ There is Section 
144 in force in the city. Meetings and processions are banned.” 
Pandit Nehru said that he did not mind what order was in force but 
would get through his programme. He turned round and asked 
the people to follow him in an orderly manner. Many thousands 
joined in the procession holding tri-colour flags. 

HARTAL CONTINUES 

All the shops in Faridkot continue to remain closed and it is 
stated that the ‘hartal’ has been going on for one month now. Pandit 
Nehru and the procession marched through the closed bazar and 
formed themselves into a meeting at the market square where 
thousands of people from Faridkot, Patiala and Kapurthala States 
gathered. Dr. Kitchlew presided. Addressing the meeting Pt. 
Nehru said that he had not come to Faridkot for any trouble but 
as a messenger of peace. He said all states like Faridkot could not 
embark on such a repressive policy without the approval of the 
Resident and the political Department. The main prop of Indian 
States Pandit Nehru said, was the British in India. Once the British 
f>ower was withdrawn autocracy in the States would collapse. The 
future of Princely Order depended entirely on the good will of the 
people. 

In Delhi, which was so close to Faridkot and other Punjab 
States, negotiations were going on for the independence of India 
and for the transfer of power to the people. It was strange tl^t in 
States there was such repression and utter lack of hiunan righta He 
<»uld not for a moment believe that the administration^ in the 
States had so much power as to flout the wishes of the pcqple W 
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for the backing of the British. In this connection Pandit Nehru< 
referred to the Nawab of Bhopal’s declaration on behalf of the rulers- 
promising reforms and democratisation. He throught that it was a 
mere routine gesture and made without any intention to give effect; 
to the declaration. He added : The British are going most definitely. 
If Indian States who depend for their existence on the British do not 
move with the time then they also will go. If the people do not 
want them then they cannot exist.” 

Concluding Pandit Nehru stressed the unity of India. What 
happened in Indian States, he said, also affected those outside the 
States. Pt. Nehru was presented at the meeting with a purse of 5,001 
rupees. 

Pandit Nehru and party were the guests of Mr. Devidayal,. 
treasurer of the Faridkot State People’s Conference. 

VII 

How Things Must Not Be Done 

{Delhi, May 28, 1946) 

I have just returned from Faridkot, where fortunately for all 
concerned, a satisfactory settlement was arrived at. I congratulate 
both the Ruler and the Praja Mandal on this settlement and I hope 
that it will be carried out in the spirit in which it was made. 
The time has gone by when State officials can indulge in 
autocratic and offencivc behaviour. During this critical period 
that we arc passing in the present, only way to carry on is 
through a large measure of co-operation between the rulers and 
the Praja Mandals or other States’ Peoples’ Organisations. 

The Faridkot affair would never have assumed the importance 
and significance that it did but for the extreme incompetence of 
some of the State officials. The ruler was away at the time in 
Malaya. One wrong step leads to another. There was a succession 
of wrong steps on the part of the State authorities. Fortunately, 
those have been remedied in so far as they could be remedied 
now and the future should be faced in a different manner. Where 
there arc no properly elected assemblies to give expression to the 
people’s wishes, it is only the Praja Mandals and the like that can 
do so. It becomes important, therefore, that the ruler should look 
upon these Praja Mandals as the representatives of the people and 
deal with them in a co-operative manner. On the part of the 
Praja Mandals, every effort will be made to meet the ruler 
h 2 ilf-way. 

Kashmir affords a notable illustration of how 
things must not be done. So long as there was 
some attempt at co*operation between the State 
administration and the National Conference, un> 
satisfactory as this was, there was no possibility 
of any trouble. The moment this policy was re> 
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versed on the part of the State the situation 
underwent a progressive change for the worse. 

Prime Minister Kak in a press interview has stated : ** We 

have been preparing for it for eleven months and now we are ready 
to meet the challenge. There will be no more vacillation and no 
weak-kneed policy. We shall be ruthlessly firm and we make no 
apology about it.’* 

It is interesting to remember that Mr. Kak became Prime 
Minister just about eleven months ago. Previously there had been 
a succession of other Prime Ministers. Gradually each was pushed 
out from the picture till Mr. Kak emerged as the Prime Minister 
and supported this new policy. I was in Kashmir in July and 
August last, soon after Mr. Kak had become Prime Minister. Al- 
ready one noticed the beginnings of this new policy, although the 
National Conference was still co-operating with the Government 
and one of its men w’as a Minister. That poor Minister had a hard 
time of it and, ultimately, resigned. One can understand easily 
enough, after Mr. Kak’s statement why that Minister should have 
had this difficult time, for the new Prime Minister was deliberate- 
ly preparing to fight and crush ruthlessly and without apology the 
Kashmir National Conference. Obviously, a Minister from that 
Conference could not fit in with this policy and had to go. In fact, 
the conditions that were created made it impossible for any honour- 
able person to remain Minister as they made it impossible for any 
popular organisation like the National Conference to continue to 
offer its co-operation to the State authorities. Every recent develop- 
ment is explained by this frank admission of the Kashmir Prime 
Minister. He was out for trouble and he has got it, relying on his 
army and making careful military preparations for his grand 
coup. These included the transport of Kashmir troops by air from 
the Middle East. 

During my stay in Kashmir last year, I found that the Na- 
tional Conference went more towards co-operation with the authori- 
ties than most other popular organisations in the States. In spite 
of this, they were treated in a shabby manner and I do charge the 
Prime Minister with deliberately encouraging faction and communa- 
lism so as to weaken the National Conference. Later, when the 
question of Mirza Afzal Beg’s resignation arose. Sheikh Moham.mad 
Abdulla refused to take any precipitate action. Twice in the course 
of months he consulted me, showing me all the correspondence 
on the subject. I agreed with him ultimately that there was no* 
other course open but for Mirza Sahib to resign. While we 
pondered and considered and hesitated. Prime Minister Kak went 
ahead with his military and other preparations. I am astonished 
that with this knowledge any one should have the effrontery to 
say that Sheikh Abdulla or the National Conference precipitated a 
crisis. The big mistake they made was not to resdise what the 
State policy was and continued to offer their co-operation for so long. 
It was only during the last few days that this realisation fully 
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dawned upon them and they began to think in terms of self- 
defence. 

I have seen report of one of the last speeches 
delivered by Sheikh Abdulla in Srinagar before 
his arrest. Even at that stage he said that he 
would accept responsible Government under the 
aeris of the ruler, provided that the ruler was 
only a constitutional head. The fact of the matter 
is that the Kashmir State organisation from the 
Prime Minister downwards has irritated the people 
of Kashmir beyond measure. Nothing moves in 
Kashmir and it is heart-breaking to see that para- 
dise on earth running to waste because of in- 
competence. Serious charges are made against 
the administration. The Maharaja, who, to begin 
with, kept above local politics, has apparently 
given a blank cheque to the present Prime Minister 
and inevitably the feeling against the Prime 
Minister and others extends itself now to the 
Maharaja also, for, ultimately, he is responsible. 
He has not only kept aloof from his people com- 
pletely, but even his Ministers could not approach 
him easily. Apparently his sole agent with the 
outside world is Prime Minister Kak. 

Mr. Kak has stated that he would welcome my visit to Kash- 
mir. Certainly, I shall go there when the time comes, but when I 
go there iny first object must be to see and consult Sheikh Moham- 
mad Abdulla and the other leaders of the National Conference. 
Is Mr. Kak going to give me full facilities for this purpose ? 
Is he going also to agree to a full and iniparti.il inquiry into all 
the matters that have hapjiencd during the last few weeks, in- 
e luding of course, the ruthli'ss policy of whicii he is so enamour- 
ed. If he is so pleased with his own activities, he ihould not be 
afraid of an inquiry into them. Mr. Kak has taken full res- 
ponsibility for his policy. Let him justify it, therefore, before an 
impartial tribunal. It is no small matter to prepare for eleven- 
long months for an .attack on a popular organisation and then 
to hand over the State to a military administration with all the 
consequences that this entails. Mr. Kak, when he talks about 
being ruthlessly firm, talks a language which no statesman or one 
responsible for the fate of human beings can indulge in. His very 
language condemns him and his policy. .The blimps have ceas- 
ed to exercise control in most countries. It is the unfortunate 
fate of Kashmir to-day to be in charge of blimps. 

Mr. Kak has raised issues in Kashmir of the 
most vital importance to all those interested in 
the States. In a sense, I welcome his clear 
enunciation of his policy, for that will mean a 
clearer definition when the time comes for a final 
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decision and that cannot be long delayed in 
Kashmir or in any other state. There has been 
too much talk of long periods of preparation for 
the States to being tied up to the common level* 
People will have to hurry up now« for events are 
marching swiftly to their pre-destined end. 

In view of the serious situation in Kashmir and all that 
is happening there. I call upon the State peoples’ organisation, 
its regional councils, Praja Mandals, Lok Parishads, State 
Congress and the like to express their sympathy with the 
people of Kashmir and to oflfer to help them in such ways as 
they can. I suggest that meetings might be held to this cad 
on Sunday next, June 2. If it is more convenient for any local 
organisation another suitable date might be chosen. At these 
meetings not only should a full expression of solidarity with the 
people of Kashmir be made but the demand for full responsible 
government in every state should be reiterated. The time has gone 
bv for half measures. Collections should be made for the relief 
of sufferers in Kashmir and these collections should be sent to 
Shri Kamalnavan Bajai, Treasurer, All-India States Peoples’ 
Conference c/o Bajaj and Company, 51, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay. It may be necessary, later, to enroll volunteers for 
spcciel service in connection with Kashmir. For the moment, 
we must watch developments but we must be ready for all 
emergencies. 


VIII 

Reign of Terror 

(New Delhi, May 26, 191-6) 

“ To the State authorities I would say that their 
action was bringing great discredit on their name 
and no Government can live with that disgrace at- 
tached to it,” says Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
course of a statement on the Kahmir situation. The 
world still remembers Amritsar and Jallianwala 
Bagh. Are we to have yet another gruesome memory 
to pursue us in the days to come, he asks. 

Pandit Nehru has postponed his visit to Kashmir for the 
present, but says that he will go the moment he feels he can be of 
help in ending the conflict. 

The following is the full text of the statement : 

Both as President of the All-India States Peoples^ Conference 
and as a Kashmiri I have been greatly troubled by recent develop- 
ments in Kashmir. I have said little about them so far because I 
wanted more facts. My first impulse was to go to Kashmir, but I 
refrained from doing so till I had more information. I knew diat 
the kind of messages that we have been getting through press 
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agencies arc completely one-sided and unreliable. These press 
agencies only send out messages approved by the State authorities. 

I have now a vivid account of the happenings in Kashmir from 
Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad and Dwarkanath Kachru who have 
recently arrived here. They will be issuing statements themselves 
and so I need not repeat what they are going to say. 

Many questions have been put to me about the new orienta- 
tion given to the popular agitation in Kashmir with the demand for 
Qjiit Kashmir based on the Amritsar Treaty. It has been, and is, 
the policy of the All-India Slates Peoples’ Conference to demand full 
responsible Government in all the States under the aegis of the ruler 
who is to act as a constitutional head of the State. That has also 
been the policy of the Kashmir National Conference of which Shaikh 
Mohammad Abdulla is the President and Leader. During the last 
few months, however, the State authorities have been pursuing a 
policy of direct hostility to the popular movement in Kashmir and 
trying to disrupt it by various undesirable methods, including 
encouragement of the communal issue. The position of the popular 
Minister, Mirza Afzal Baig, became impossible and he had to resign. 
Subsequently, in defiance of their own rules, they appointed another 
person, who was till then also a member of the Kashmir National 
Conference, as Minister. This was the result of a secret intrigue 
about which no one knew. There w^as considerable resentment at 
these tactics of the State authorities and feeling against them grew. 
Evidently they were bent upon creating trouble and many weeks ago 
they started bringing in the State army to the Valley and distribut- 
ing ii at various strategic points. 

GROWING I’ENSION IN SPATE 

Some weeks ago, a Committee of the National Conference sent 
a memorandum to the Gabin(‘t delegation raising the question of the 
Amritsar Ercaty and demanding ih.a this Treaty be abrogated and 
Kashmir be ruled by the people of the Slate. This new policy 
reflected the growing tension in the Stale and ihe rising temper of 
the people iigainst the State administration. There were many 
charges also of corruption and nei)otism in the Stale administration. 
I'he new policy had not been endorsed by the National Conference 
or its executive. Normally, it would have been considered by that 
executive on the 26th of this month. But meanw'hile, events marched 
ahead. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah spoke publicly about this 
|X)Iicy. Personally, I think that it was unfortunate that a marked 
variation in the policy, both of the All-India States Peoples’ Confer- 
ence as well as of the Kashmir National Conference, should have 
been made witliout full consideration of the respective bodies. 

I should like to make it clear that the policy of the All-India 
States Peoples’ Conference remains what it was, that is responsible 
Government under the aegis of the rulers. Indeed no one can change 
it except the Conference itself, but events in Kashmir, as ako happen- 
ings elsewhere in the States, arc repeatedly bringing this issue ^fore 
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the people of the States and it is posable that unless quick changes 
towards responsible Government take place in the States, the rulers 
may no longer be welcome even as constitutional heads. 

There is a great deal of talk of dynastie rights and privileges, 
but no dynasty or individual can claim to override the fundamental 
rights of the people. If the rulers remain, they can only do so by 
the goodwill and desire of their own people and not by compulsion 
of external or any other authority. Sovereignty will have to reside 
in the people and what follows will thus necessarily be according to 
the wishes of the people. I am not interested in the legal implica- 
tions of the Amritsar Treaty or any other treaty. I am interested 
primarily in the good of the people and their rights to decide for 
themselves what their Government should be. 

While, therefore, I think it regrettable that the issue of the 
ruler continuing or not was raised in Kashmir at this stage without 
reference to the organisations concerned, I must make it clear that 
it is open to any individual or group to raise that issue, if it chooses 
to do so on its own responsibility. If this is done in a peaceful way, 
no State has a right to suppress it. 

REIGN OF TERROR IN SRINAGAR 

What happened in Kashmir clearly demonstrates the desire of 
the State authorities to avail themselves of any pretext to crush the 
popular movement. I had requested Sheikh Mohammad Abdulla 
to come to Delhi for consultation. At a public meeting in Srinagar, 
he announced this fact and said that he was going to Delhi within a 
few days. He further directed that no public meeting or agitation 
should take place during his absence from Kashmir. It 
was clear that he wished to discuss the whole situation with 
me before taking any other step. Three days later, he was on 
his way from Srinagar to Rawalpindi when he was arrested and 
about the same time a large number of his colleagues, both Muslim 
and Hindu, were arrested at various places in Kashmir. 

The whole of the Valley w'as handed over to military adminis- 
tration. The police being Kashmiris, were withdrawn. A reign of 
terrorism and frightfulness then began. Kashmir has practically been 
cut off from the outside world since then and martial law prevails. 
There have been conflicts with crowds and firing on numerom 
occasions. My information is that far more people than officially 
admitted have been killed. A much larger number who were 
wounded were sent to jails instead of hospitals. 

MARTIAL LAW 

Srinagar is almost a city of the dead. Movement 
is difiacult and large numbers of people are practi- 
cally interned in their own houses, apart from the 
many hundreds who have been put in prison. 
Clashes occur daily and even women have been shot 
down. 
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But what is far worse is the deliberate attempt 
reminiscent of the martial law days in the Punjab 
in 1919 to humiliate human beings. I understand 
that people are made to crawl in some of the streets, 
that sometimes they are made to take off their turbans 
to clean the streets and pavements, that they are 
made to shout at the point of the bayonet “ Maharaj 
Ki Jai/’ Dead bodies are not handed over to the 
relatives for burial according to religious rites, but 
are soaked in petrol and burnt. The mosques, 
including their inner shrines, have been occupied 
by the military. A wall of the Juma Masjid of 
Srinagar has been knocked down to allow passage 
way for military lorries. A dangerous feature of 
the situation is the deliberate attempt to foment 
communal trouble. 

All this and very much more is happening in Kashmir to-day. 
It passes one’s comprehension how any Indian officials should behave 
in this barbarous and inhuman way to their fellow countrymen, ])ut 
humanity apart, surely there could be no more efTective method to 
make the position of the ruler intolerable to his people. The mili- 
tary forces under their British officers may for the moment succeed 
in shooting and killing and overawing tlie people of Kashmir. How 
long will they do that and what will be the results ? Are they going to 
make the people loyal to the Maharaja at the point of the bayonet ? 
That is not the way human beings function and that certainly is not 
the way the Kashmiri is going to function. 

MINISTERS WILL HAVE TO ANSWER 

What part the Maharaja has in this sorry business I do not 
know. Undoubtedly he will have to suffer for the policy of his 
administration. In any event, the Ministers of the Maharaja must 
shoulder this responsibilitv and they will have to answer for this 
before not only the people of Kashmir but the public opinion of 
India, 

What again is the part of the Resident and the Political 
Department in this business f They too will have to make it clear 
w'hcrc they stand in this matter. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of any policy, there are cer- 
tain limits beyond which no Government dare go except at its peril. 
The Kashmir Government has gone beyond these limits in its desire 
to crush a popular movement, which is firmly established in the 
hearts of the Kashmiris. Every one who knows Kashmir knows also 
the position of Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah there. He is the Shcr-e- 
Kashmir, beloved of the j>eople in the remotest valleys of Kashmir. 
Numerous legends and popular songs have grown around his person* 
Jility, He has been and is one of my most valued colleagues in the 
States Peoples’ Movement, whose advice has been sought in all 
important matters. 
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Does anybody think that we are going to desert 
him or his comrades in Kashmir because the State 
authorities have got a few guns at their disposal ? 
We shall stand by the people of Kashmir and their 
leaders in this heavy trial that they are going 
through. If they have erred in any matter, we shall 
tell them so frankly, but for the moment their blood 
is being shed in that lovely valley. The fate of 
nations is not decided by lawyers’ arguments. 

Kashmir by itself is important, but this issue obviously affects 
all the States in India and it is for all of them to consider its 
significance, more specially at this time when wo are supposed to be 
hammering out the future of India. It is a bad sign at this particular 
moment for the blood of a people to be shed and for State authori- 
ties to display their military might in repressing their own people. 
The talks that we arc having about India’s future become pale and 
shadow before this grim reality. 

CRY HALT TO THIS HORROR 

Thin^ have gone far in Kashmir, perhaps too far already. 
Yet they might grow worse. It is up to everyone concerned with 
Kashmir, or with the States generally, to try the utmost to cry halt 
to this horror. The Kashmir State authorities should also give 
thought to the inevitable consequences of their actions. I have 
postponed my visit to Kashmir for the prestmt, because I was not 
quite sure that I could render effective help at this stage. I want 
to help as far as I can in ending this terribly bitter conflict and the 
moment I feel that I can be of such help I shall go. 

Meanwhile, I would appeal to all concerned and specially the 
newspapers to avoid giving a communal turn to what is happening 
in Kashmir. I have noticed with deep regret some highly intemper- 
ate articles in the Lahore Press. It has been the policy of the State 
authorities to encourage communal trouble. We must not fall into 
this trap. To the State authorities, I would say that their actions 
are bringing grave discredit on their name and no Government can 
live with that disgrace attached to it. The world still remembers 
Amritsar and Jallianwala Bagh. Are we to have yet another grue- 
some memory to pursue us in the days to come ? 

Let there be an end of all this and a calm ^consideration of the 
issues at stake. They will require all the wisdom and forbearance 
that we may possess. 

IX 

THE EXPLOSIVE BACKGROUND 
{New Delkiy June fi, 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing the General Council of 
the All-India States Peoples’ Conference this afternoon, referred to 
the explosive background in the Indian States ” and re-affirmed 
the objective of the Conference of responsible Government in the 
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it has not yet removed the long-existing ban on the State Congress. 
This backward State claims independence for itself when the British 
go. 

He remembered a statement made by the Nizam about two 
years ago that he depended on the British for protection and there- 
fore, British ovcrlordship should continue. It was a frank admission. 
Well, it is certain enough now that the British will quit India. What 
then of this protection and what of independence in the State ? 

S. PATEL’S SPEECH 

Addressing the General Council of the All-India States Peoples’ 
Conference, Sardar Patel advised States subjects not to get involved 
in isolated direct actions in States at the present moment, but to. 
be patient and carry on agitation peacefully for responsible 
Government. 

The time had arrived, Sardar Patel said, when it was necessary’ 
for the Indian people to deal with the States problem on the basis 
of a collective approach to the Princes as a whole and not to fritter 
away their energies in isolated battles, 

Sardar Patel said that the British had always sided with the 
Rulers in the suppression of the peoples’ right. The Congress realised 
that the States problem could not be solved unless British imperia- 
lism was eliminated from India and hence the slogan of “Quit 
India.” 

“ We do not want to start any movement in the States,” he 
said. He added: “ We have not to make settlement with individual 
States, but with the entire princely order at one time.” 

X 

Contradiction in Kashmir 

(JVew Delhiy June 12, 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a statement urged the Kashmir 
Government to release Sheikh Abdulla and his colleagues and thus 
remove the root cause of the troubles. 

He says : I have heard different accounts of happenings in 

Kashmir from individuals and eye-witnesses. I have also met de- 
putations, some officially inspired and representing the official view- 
point, others representing another viewpoint. Entirely contradictory 
reports had been made to me as to the facts that happened. 

Obviously, a searching inquiry is necessary in order to reach 
the truth. For my part, I believe that during the first days following 
the arrest of Sheikh Abdulla, the military behaved in a very bad 
manner and many of the allegations made against them are true or 
have a strong basis of fact. Later much of this was stopped by the 
Government. It is clear that one cannot hold the Government 
directly responsible for every act of the soldiery. What the Govern- 
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mem is direcilv responsible for is the use of the military on this scale. 
When this is done> other consequences normally follow. l\vo 
incidents I mention. I should like to be corrected. I have no present 
information which can substantiate them and I regret that I gave 
publicity to these incidents without sufficient proof. These two 
allegations are the burning of bodies of persons killed and the 
breaking down of a compound wall of the Jumm<i Masjid. Very 
probably, the deaths due to firing were much greater than those 
admitted in the official communique. How ’all these bodies were 
disposed of I cannot say without much greater proof than 1 possess. 
As regards the allegation about the wall of the Jumma Masjid, it 
appears that there is a wooden gate and a military lorry passing 
through accidentally dislodged some bricks of a column. This 
may have given rise to the story. Anyhow, I am sorry that I stated 
something which was not correct. 

“ These are relatively minor matters. The 
major thing is the nature of the action taken by the 
Kashmir Government from the arrest of Sheikh 
Abdulla onwards. I have no doubt that the arrest 
was wholly uncalled for and unwise and the subse- 
quent action taken through the military was extra- 
ordinarily provocative. 

“It has amazed me how anyone placed in a responsible position can 
make the statement made by the Prime Minister of Kashmir. Thosi' 
statements threw more light on the background of the situation than 
anything else that I know. He has charged me with being a 
partisan. He is perfectly right in doing so, for I am a partisan of 
the people of Kashmir and to the end I stand by them whab ver 
the future may unfold. 

“ The question is, on whose side is the Government of 
Kashmir, the people’s side or against them ? Recent events would 
indicate that it considers the people of Kashmir as an enemy. If a 
Government functions in this way, it forfeits all confidence and lays 
the seeds of trouble.” 

Continuing Pandit Nehru says : “ Behind that, all manner of 

stories are prevalent, of Communist action in Kashmir, and the 
example of Azerbaijan is cited, A few Communists have undoul)- 
tedly functioned in Kashmir but it is absurd to think that this 
movement is due to them. It is still more absurd to bring in 
Azerbaijan. So far as I am concerned, I do not hold with many 
aspects of Communist policy in India and it is for this reason that 
in the National Congress, we have parted with them. I ^iiould 
imagine that the policy of the Kashmir Government is more likely 
to encourage Communist activity than any other policy. The fact 
is that Kashmir, which is not only beautiful but wealthy in the real 
sense of the term with enormous resources of potential power and 
some of the finest artisans and craftsmen in the world, is a country 
of appalling poverty. 
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“ The fact is that nothing happens in Kashmir 
to redeem this poverty and raise the level of the 
masses. Out of this degradation and suffering a 
powerful people’s movement has grown. This move- 
ment is essentially national in its outlook, though 
sometimes communal elements have played a part 
in it. It is not anti-Hindu, anti-Sikh or anti- anything. 
The only way to deal with this movement is with 
friendship and co-operation and with active steps to 
relieve the burden of poverty. It cannot be 
suppressed. 

“ I have unfortunately been tied up here with important 
consultations and have been unable to go to Kashmir. But 
Kashmir fills my mind and I shall go there as soon as I can. 

“ To the Clovcrnment of Kashmir I would say that \ou have 
erred grievously in many things but there is yet time to remedy at 
least some of the errors. It is never wrong for a Government to 
rttracc'a step which has brought trouble in its train. To persist in 
error is not strength. 

“To the people of Kashmir I would first of all extend my 
deepest sympathy for all they have suffered. To the minorities there, 
I should like to say that their future must inevitably lie in co-opera- 
tion with the majority. They do disservice to themselves and 
Kashmir by isolating themselves. They have every right to live 
the life of their choice within the structure of freedom which 
Kashmir must necessarily evolve. They have every reason to stand 
by their legitimate rights. But it is not a legitimate right to come in 
the way of the advance of the people as a whole or to claim special 
privileges which are at the expense of others. So far as I can sec, 
these minorities will have an honourable position in Kashmir, but 
that position will never be gained by hostility to others and the 
propagation of communal hatred. 

** Sheikh Abdulla is at present in prison with 
many of his colleagues. That fact alone, is a 
continuous provocation to many. If that provocation 
was removed, I am sure peace would come soon 
enough. For my part, I am not in the habit of giving 
up a cause I have espoused or a comrade when he 
is in trouble. I shall stand by the cause of the 
peoples of Kashmir and of Sheikh Abdulla who is 
their acknowledged leader and I shall do everything 
to advance that cause. That means no hostility to 
any other group, rather it means the good of ail 
who are connected with Kashmir.” 
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ELEVENTH SECTION 

Economic Reconstruction 

Jawaharlid, unlike Mahatma Oandhi, is 
not wedded to Khadi and charkha. He believes 
in a programme of progressive socialism for 
India. It is difficult for Jawaharlal to think of 
political progress without economic develop- 
ment, and the economico -political background 
ofhis mind has influenced the entire trend of 
his thinkings, utterances, and Writings, but in 
this section have been comprised only some of 
his speechs which vividly outline his ideas of 
economic reconstruction. 

I 

Anand Bhawan Goes Socialist 

{Alrnora, June 15^ 19!6) 

“ I have always a high place for those who have 
made sacrifices for the cause of India’s freedom and 
I am prepared to offer shelter to every honest ser- 
vant of the country in my Anand Bhawan,” declared 

Pandit Jawahalral Nehru nddrcssiiii^ in Hindustani ihc lirt>t public 
meeting after his release at Alinara. 

Pandit Nehru said : “ I have corrr* out of the jail after 

exactly 1,041 days of incarce.ratiop. While in jail a prisoner cannot 
remain in touch with the current world events and he mainly derives 
his knowledge of whatever happened outside from newspapers. 
When freed, I found myself a little amazed. I am not at all aware 
of what Lord Wavell said in his brv>adcast of the plan which I 
read in newspapers. The few remaining members of the Congress 
Working Committee have probably been released. But hundreds 
of other Congressmen are still behind the prison bars. 

Pandit Nehru said that he did not know what happened in 
August, 1942, and in subsequent months. He had read and heard 
many things some of which he approved and some of which he did 
not approve. He could not sit in judgment on the good or evil 
results thereof. 
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Referring to his transfer from Ahmednagar Fort to Bareilly 
Jail early in April last, Pandit Nehru said that three members of 
the Working Committee were sent to the United Provinces in a 
strange manner. At Bareilly Jail there were other political prison- 
ers also. Some they met and some they saw from a distance. It 
was not a matter of pleasure for anyone, declared Pandit Nehru, 
that hundreds of their co-workers were still in prisons. 

Pandit Nehru expressed his disapproval of the manner in 
which Government dealt with some who tried to assist dependents 
of absconders and political workers. He referred in this connection 
to the sentence of one year’s rigorous imprisonment imposed on Miss 
Gathrine Realcman Sarla Devi, an English disciple of Mal.atma 

Gandhi. Pandit Nehru said he left studying law 
many years ago, but asked, was it strictly legal for 
the civilised to refuse water to the thirsty and food 
to the hungry ? If that was the case. Pandit Nehru 
declared, such Government deserved severe condem- 
nation 

Discussing the present world situation, Pandit Nehru said that 
the first war was over. But other difficulties seemed to be cropping 
up. What would happen in India he did not know. He thought 
that in thi.s world of revolution we should study all aspects of inter- 
national sil nation and prepare ourselves for any sacrifice we might 
be called upon to make. He advised his audience not to shout un- 
nece.ss:iry sl(»gans but act in ihc light of experiei.ce i^f the p ?st event- 
ful yeans. 

(^.oncluding, Pandit Nehru made a reference to Mrs. Asaf 
AH and said that he felt it his dut> to declare (m his release from jail 
that, among the hundreds of patriots who had lost their lives, had 
been hanged or were still suflcring in jails, if his voice of affection 
and rccognitit>n could reach Mrs. Asaf Ali, where she might be, 
what she had done for the country would not Ijc forgotten by him. 

II 

Progressive Socialism 

{Simla y July 5, J9t5,) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, number one Congress nominee for 
the proposed All-India Executive Council, in an exclusive interview 
with Mr. Stewart Hensley of United Press of America at Simla 
advocated ** progressive socialism ” as a solution for India’s multi- 
tudinous ecotiomic ills.” 

However, Pandit Nehru who is considered to have the greatest 
chance to become Member for External Affairs if the Council is 
errated, discounted Soviet influence on India and described the 
recent American comments that India would look more and more to 
Russia for inspiration and guidance as considerably wide off the 
mark. 
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** While vague socialistic ideas are popularly 
admired in India and Russian achievements— espec- 
ially in the Central Asia and in war— have greatly 
influenced Indian opinion, communism as such is 
no great force in India at present,” Pt. Nehru 
said. 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the Communist party in India 
is stronger and better organised than ever since it has been able to 
function legally in the past three years, but “ even so its numbers 
and influence are most limited. Communists have done good work 
both in the Bengal famine and elsewhere but having opposed the 
general trend of the national movement they have created a barrier 
between themselves and Indian nationalism which greatly lessens 
their influence outside their own sphere.” 

While Pt. Nehru envisaged progressive social- 
ism for India he said, ” I imagine a great deal of 
individual freedom and initiative would still be left. 
In any large scale planning by state which seems 
inevitable if progress is to be repaid, some measure 
of state control and direction is necessary and it 
is difficult to say how far this will go in the initial 
stages.” 

Pt. Nehru emphasized, however, that state planning without 
real national government would merely be continuation of foreign 
domination. He said that “ India is an outstanding example of 
long arrested development due to many e.auscs, chiefly British econo- 
mic and political control and the result has been a continuing crisis 
on land and in industry leading to progressive impoverishment of 
the people.” 

Since the rapid progress of new slate would require capital and 
trained personnel any national government would “ welcome co- 
operation of advanced countries especially America in supplying 
capital goods and experts.” Pt. Nehru said. 

“ But India from long experience of economic domination is 
most sensitive on this subject and would resist anything lending to 
the creation of powerful foreign vested interests. 

Ill 

• Science And Progress 

\Jawaharlal Nehru « a fervent champion of Science and scientific 
progress. Although he was given his unqualified co-operation to 
Mahatma Gandhi in his programme of spinning for independence, he 
thinks that industrialization is essential for winning independence and 
making it safe for the coming generations of India. He espoused the 
scientij^ cause magnificently in 1938, when Congress Ministries were 
in the saddle, and the following two short speeches are a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking resume of his scientifico-socialist inclinations] : 
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Most of U8 unhappilsr are too much engrossed in’ 
the business of politics to pay much attention to the- 
finer and more important aspects of life. That is 
natural, perhaps, m a nation which struggles for 
national freedom and to rid itself of the bonds that 
prevent normal growth. Like a person in the grip of 
a disease, it can think only of how to gain health 
again, and this obsession is a barrier to the growth 
of culture and science. We are entaneled in our innumer- 
able problems ; we are oppress^ by the appalUng poverty our 
people. But if we had a true standard of values or would realize 
that the silver jubilee of the Indian Science Congress this year is an 
event of outstanding importance, for that Congress represents sciences 
and science is the spirit of the age and the dominating factor of the 
modem world. Even more than the present, the future belongs to 
science, and to those who make friends with science and seek its 
help for the advancement of humanity. On this occasion of the 
silver jubilee I should like to send my greeting to the Indian Science 
Congress and to the many distinguished Scientists, our own country- 
men and our visitors from abroad, who are assembling in Calcutta. 
He who has chosen to preside over this Congress Session, had to end 
life’s journey before he could come here, but that life itself of dis- 
tinguished service in the cause of science and great achievement has 
a message for all of us. Though Lord Rutherford is not here, his 
written word has come to us, and though the courtesy of the editor 
I have been able io glance through his presidential address. 

Though I have long been a slave driven in the 
chariot of Indian politics, with little leisure for 
other thoughts, my mind has often wander- 
ed to the days, when as a student I haunted the 
laboratories of ihat home of Science— Cambridge. 
And though circumstances made me part company 
with science, my thoughts turned to it with longing. 
In later days through devious processes, I arrived 
again at science, when I realized that science was 
not only a pleasant diversion and abstraction but 
was of the every texture of life, without which our 
medern world would vanish away. Politics led me 
to economics and this led me inevitably to science, 
and the scientific approach to all our problems and 
to life itself. It was science alone that could solve 
these problems of hunger and poverty, of insnita- 
tion and literacy, of superstition and deadening 
custom and tradition, of vast resources running to 
waste, of a rich country inhabited by starving peo- 
ple. 

I have read, therefore, with interest and appreciation Lord 
Rutherford’s remarks on the role of science in national life, and the 
need of training and maintaining research workers. And then, I 
wondered how far all this was possible under our present scheme 
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of things. Something could be done, no doubt even now but how 
little that is what might and should be done. Lord Rutherford 
tells us of the need of national planning. I believe that, without 
such planning, little that is worth while can be done. But can this 
be done under present conditions, both political and social. At 
every step vested interests prevent planning and ordered development 
and all our energy and enthusiasm is wasted because of this obstruc- 
tion. Can we plan on a limited scale for limited objectives ? We 
may do so in some measure, but immediately we come up against 
new problems and ’'our plans go away. Life is one organic whole, 
and it cannot be separated into watertight compartments. The 
Mississipi Valley Committee, writing in their Letter of Transmittal 
to the Federation Administration of Public Works, U. S. A., refer 
to this planning business : ‘‘ Planning for the use and control of 

water is planning of most of the basic functions of life of a nation. 
We cannot plan for water unless we also reconsider the rcvelant 
problems of the land. We cannot plan for water and land unless 
we plan for the whole people. It is of little use to control rivers un- 
less we also master the condition which made for the security and 
freedom for the human life. 

And so we are driven back to think of these basic 
conditions of human life, of the social system, the economic 
structure. If science is the dominating lactor in modern life 
then the social system and economic structure must fit in with 
science or it is doomed. Lord Rutherford tells of the need 
for co-operation between the Scientist and tlic Industrialist. That 
need is obvious. So also is the need for co-operation between 
the Scientist and the Politician. 

I am entirely in favour of a stale organization of research. 

I would also like the st ite to send out promising Indian students 
in large numbers to foreign countries for scientific and technical 
training. For we have to build India on a scientific found Hion, 
to develop her industri(‘s, to change that feudal character of her 
land system, and bring her agricultun* in line with modern methods 
to develop the social services, which she lacks so utterly to-day, 
and to do so many other things that shout out to be done. For 
all this we require a trained personnel. • 

I should like our Central and Provincial Governments to have 
expert boards to investigate our problems and suggest solutions. A 
politician dislikes and sometimes suspects the scientist and 
the expert. But without that expert’s aid that politician can 
do little. 

And so, I hope, with Lord Rutherford, “ that in the days 
to come, India will again become the home of science, not only 
as a form of intellectual activity but also as a means of furthering 
the progress of her people.” 

IV 

In the course of his address to Nationid 
Academy of the sciences, at their annual meeting 
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held in Allahabad in 1938, Nehru said 

You arc men of learning, and many of you have distinguish- 
ed records in the realm of science. Yet you have honoured me, 
an outsider, with an invitation to participate in this annual 
gathering of yours and I have most willingly accepted that invita- 
tion. Science and academic halls have not known me for many a 
long year, and fate and circumstances have led me to the dust and 
din of the market-place, and the field and the factory, where men 
live and toil and suffer. I have become involved in the great human 
upheavals that have shaken this land of ours in recent years. Yet 
in spite of the tumult and movement that have surrounded me, I do 
not come to you wholly as a stranger. For I too have worshipped 
at the shrine of science and counted myself as one of its 
votaries. 

Who indeed can afford to ignore science to-day. 
At every turn we have to seek its aid, and the whole 
fabric of the world to-day is of its making. During 
the ten thousand years of human civilisation, science 
came in with one vast sweep a century and a half 
ago, and during these 150 years it proved more 
revolutionary and explosive than anything that had 
gone before. We who live in this age of science live 
in an environment and under conditions which are 
totally different from those of the pre-scientifle age. 
But few realize this in its completeness, and they 
seek to understand the problems of to-day by a 
reference to a yesterday that is dead and gone. 

We liavc vast problems to face .and to solve. They will not 
be solved by the politician alone, for they may not have the vision 
or the expert knowledge ; they will not be solved by the scientists 
alone, for they will n< t hate the power to do so or the larger outlook 
which takes everything into its ken. They can and will be solved 
by the co-operation of the two defined and definite social ob- 
jective. 

That objective is necessary, for without it our efforts are vain 
and trivial and lack co-ordination. We have seen in Soviet Russia 
how a consciously held objective, backed by a co-ordinated effort 
can change a backward country into an advanced, industrial state 
with an ever-rising standard of living. Some such method we shall 
have to .pursue if we arc to make rapid progress 

The greatest of our problems is that of the land, but intimately 
connected with it is that of Industry. And side by side with 
these go the social services. All of these will have to be tackled to- 
gether and co-ordinated together. This is a vast undertaking, 
but it wall have to be shouldered. 

Soon after the formation of Congress Ministries, in August 
last, the Working Committee of the Congress passed a rcsolu- 
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tion which should interest scientists and experts. I should like, 
therefore, to draw your attention to it. It ran thus : 

“ The Working Committee recommends to the 
Congress Ministries the appointment of a Committee 
of Experts to consider urgent and vital problems, the 
solution of which is necessary to any scheme of Na- 
tional reconstruction and social planning. Such 
solution will require extensive surveys and the col- 
lectoin of data as well as clearly-defined social ob- 
jective. Many of these problems cannot be dealt 
with effectively on a provincial basis and the interests 
of adjoining provinces are interlinked. Comprehen- 
sive river surveys are necessary for the formulation 
of a policy to prevent disastrous fioods, to utilize the 
water for purposes of irrigation, to consider the pro- 
blem of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria, and for the 
development of hydro-electric and other schemes. 
For this purpose, the whole river valleys will have to 
be surveyed and investigated, and large-scale state 
planning resorted to. The development and control 
of industries require also joint and co-ordinated 
action on the part of several provinces. The Work- 
ing Committee advises, therefore, that to begin with 
an inter-Provincial Committee of Experts be appoin- 
ted to consider the general nature of the problems to 
be faced, and to suggest how nd in what order these 
should be tackled. The Expert Committee may 
suggest the formation of special committee or boards 
to consider each such problem separately and to 
advise the Provincial Governments concerned as to 
the joint action to be undertaken.” 

The rest of resolution dealt with the suRar industry. Some- 
thing has been done in this latter lespctt, a l\,wcr, Alcohol and 
other Committees have been appointed, but I wish more had been 
dot e. I should like an aggressivt; and widc-sprer.d tackling ot our 
problems by ( xperts. I should like Museuiris and permanent ex- 
hibitions for the education cl our masses, especially the peasantry, 
to grow up in every district. I remember the wonderful Peasant 
Museums I saw in the U. S. S. R. and compare them with pitiful 
agricultural exhibitions that arc organised here from time to time. 
I also remember vividly that splendid and astonishing museum, the 
Deutsches Museum at Munich, and wonder rather wistfully when 
some such thing will grow up in India. 

It is for this Academy of Sciences to take a lead in all 
such matters and to advise the Government thereon. The Govern- 
ment should co-operate with them and help them, and take full 
advantage of their expert knowledge. But the Academy must not 
just wait for the Government to take the initiative in everything. It 
is the business of the Government to take the initative, but it is 
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alto the business of the scientists to take the initiative themselves. 
We cannot wait for each other. We must get a move on. 

And so, having taken up so much of your time, I commend 
you to your labours, and hope that you wiU have the privilege of 
serving India and of helping in the progress and advancement of 
her people. 

V 

Political Question 

[What are the fundamental problems of Indian 
politics P Jawaharlal answered every question at a 
meeting held in London, February 4, 1936 under the 
auspices of the Indian Conciliation Group. There 
is hardly an aspect of Indian affairs which was not 
touched and tackled. Jawaharlal’ s exposition of the 
Indian situation is masterly. The questions which he 
answered are being asked again and again inside 
and and outside the country. Nobody has 
graced them so thoroughly as Nehru. By compre- 
hending his orguments we put. our fingers on the 
very pulse of the great and intricate problem of inde- 
pendence. Mr. Carl Health, the Chairman, put the 
following questions to Mr. Nehru 

(1) Will you outline what is meant by the term 
Complete Independence of India”? 

(2) Do you recognize the need for an intermediate 
period of transition, and, if so, does the India 
Act in any way meet this ? If not, what are the 
next steps to be taken ? 

(3) What is the relation of Indian problem in regard 
to world problems ? Does the League of Nations 
help in this connection ? 

(4) How far is the communal problem due to 
economic causes ? 

(5) What alternative methods would you use for 
dealing with the North-West Frontier ? And 
similarly for the situation in Bengal ? 

(6) In what ways can people in this country 
help ? What part do you think a Concilia- 
tion Group can play ? 

(7) Should not the Indian National Movement 
maintain some kind of effective agency in 
London for the purpose of spreading 
accurate information ?] 

Mr. Chairman and friends, first of all may 1 point out that, 
although 1 happen to have been elected the President of the next 
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session of the Indian National Congress, I do not speak in 
any such capacity but entirely on my own behalf. In any 
event I should not have been able to speak as President of the 
Congress, but that is especially so because I have been really 
cut off from my colleagues and the leaders oi the Congress Move- 
ment in India for a number of years, and it is difficult for me to 
get into touch with living currents of thought in India without 
being in that country for sometime. 

The questions that have been framed are fairly comprehensive. 
One could say a great deal about them or deal with them briefly. 

I suppose it would be best if I tried to deal with them fairly 
briefly, because there is not very much time at our disposal this 
afternoon, and I shall try (although I am not likely to succeed) to 
say only that which is pertinent to the subjects dealt with in the 
questions, 

(1) With regard to the first question: Will yOU Outline 
what is meant by the term ‘Complete independence 
for India! presumably the reference is to this phrase occuring 
in the first Article of the Congress Constitution. Therein it 
refers, I lake it, to the political side only and not the economic side. 
Ot course, the Congress as a whole is beginning to think on 
economic lines also and otherwise dcvelope its economic policy, and 
some of us, including myself, think much more on the lines 
of economic freedom than on the line of political freedom. 
Obviously economic freedom includes political freedom. 
But, defining this phrase simply in its political sense, as it 
occurs in the Congress Constitution, it means na ional fiecdcm, not 
only domestic but foreign, financial, military, i. e, control of foreign 
affairs ; in other words, whatever national freedom usually signifies. 

That does not mean necessarily that we lay stress on 
an isolation of India ora breaking away of India 
from such associations as might exist with England 
or with other countries, but it does mean— the word 
“ independence” is used specially to lay stress on 
the fact— that we want to break the imperialist 
connection with Britain. If imperialism survives in 
England, we must part from England, because so 
long as imperialism survives in England, the only 
connection between England and India is likely to 
be the connection of an imperialist domination in 
India in some form or other. It may become vaguer and 
vaguer ; it may become less obvious than it is ; it may even not be 
obvious on the political side and yet be very p>owerful on the 
economic side. Therefore, in terms of imperialist Britain, the 
independence of India means the separation of India from England. 
Personally I can conceive and welcome the idea of a close association 
between India and England on terms other than those of imperialism. 

(2) The second question is Do yOU reCOgniZC the 
need for an intermediate period of transition, and. 
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if so, does the India Act in any way meet this ? If 
not, what are the next steps to be taken?” Whenever 
any change comes about, inevitably there are all manner of 
intermediate and transitional phases, but often it so happens that the 
structure of government becomes rather petrified and does not 
change rapidly enough, wfiile economic and other changes are 
inevitably going on, becaU')C economic changes do not wait for laws 
and enactments ; they go on while the structure does not change. 
The result is that in extreme cases there arc big upheavals which 
forcibly change the structure, and those arc called revolutions, but 
even in that case there arc transition periods. 1 take this question 
refers more to the structure of government than to any intermediate 
period and it is therefore difficult to answer, because that depends 
on so many factors. It depends partly on us but largely on llie 
British Government and largely on various forces, national and 
international. Obviously if there was a mutual arrangement 
between Britain and the people of India there would inevitably be 
transitional stages in the process of reaching that goal. It might 
take a long time, but there would have to be some steps in the 
process ; one cannot suddenly and all at once bring about a big 
change. On the other hand if there is no possibility of a change 
being brought about by mutual agreement, then there are likely to 
be upheavals, and it is difficult to say what the result of an upheaval 
will be. It depends on the size of the upheaval ; it depends on the 
great economic forces that cause the upheaval, and anything might 
happen, because, as I conceive it, the fundamental problem of India 
really is economic in its various aspects. The Chief problem 
is the land problem, with its enormous amount of 
unemployment and over-pressure on land, and 
connected with that is the industrial problem, be- 
cause probably if one tries to solve the land pro- 
blem one will have to consider the question of 
Industry. There arc also many other problems, such as unem- 
ployment in the middle classes, and they will really have to be 
tackled all together, so that they may fit into each other, and not 
individually and separately. 

All these problems have to be tackled for many reasons, but 
the fundamental reason is that the economic situation is growing 
worse and the condition of the vast masses is going further and 
further down. They cannot be tackled by merely changing the poli- 
tical structure at the top. The political structure might be such as 
to help us in tackling the problems, and the real test of the political 
structure is this : Docs it help us and will it make easier for us to 
tackle these problems and solve them ? 

With regard to an intermediate period, therefore, all one can 
say is that there is bound to be some intermediate period. We are 
passing through an intermediate period now, but whether the develop- 
ment is going to be by arrangement or agreement or by sudden 
jumps or big jumps, the future alone can show. 
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In India the Congress and some groups outside the Congress 
have suggested that the proper and democratic way to deal with 
the political aspect of the problem is by means of a Constituent 
Assembly, that is to say, fundamentally the people of India should 
decide the Constitution of India; they do not admit that the people 
of India should remain merely passive agents of a foreign authority 
in regard to the drawing up of such a Constitution. The only way 
in which the desires of the people of India can take shape is 
through some such Constituent Assembly. To-day that is not a 
feasible proposition, simply because it cannot be put into effect unless 
the British Government itself decides to put an end to its domina- 
tion in India and leave the Indian people to develop their own 
Constitution, or, whether the British Government so decides or not, 
the pressure of events brings it about, because a real Constituent 
Assembly involves ultimately or, in fact, in the near future after it 
is formed, the end of British domination in India. A Constituent 
Assembly docs not mean mearly a group of so-called leaders coming 
together and drawing up a Constitution. The whole idea behind 
the Constituent Assembly is this : that it should be elected by means 
of an adult franchise, men and women together, so that there should 
be really mass representation, in order to give effect to the economic 
urges of the masses. The present difficulty is that a number ol' 
upper middle-class people sit dowm and, instead of talking in terms 
of economics, they discuss the question of offices in the new Con- 
stitution and who will be appointed to them ; there is a desire to 
share in the spoils of office, in patronage, and so forth, which the 
new Constitution might bring, and that partly gives rise to the 
communal problem. If the mass elements take part in the election 
of the Constituent Assembly, obviously they will not be interested 
in getting jobs in the new Constitution; they arc interested in their 
own economic troubles and attention will immediately be given to 
social and economic issues, whilst some of the other problems, which 
appear to loom large but are fundamentally not important, will 
recede into the background, like the cummunal problem. 

The second part of the question is : Docs the India Act in any 
way meet the need for an intermediate period of transition ? I 
have just said the test of a Constitution is this : Whether it helps 
us to solve the economic problems which face us and which are 
the real problems. The India Act, as you perhaps know, has been 
criticized from almost every possible angle by almost every possible 
group in India, moderate or advanced. I doubt if it has any 
friends at all in India. If there are a few persons who arc prepared 
to tolerate it, either they belong to the big vested interests in India 
or they are people who by sheer habit tolerate everything that the 
British Government does. Apart from these people, almost every 
political group in India has taken the strongest exception to the 
India Act. They all object to it and have criticized it in very 
great detail, and the general feeling is that, far from helping 
us, it really takes us back and it binds our hands and feet 
so tightly that we cannos get a move on. All the vested interests in 
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Britain and in India have found such a permanent place in this Act 
that any sub'itanllal, social or economic change or political change 
becomes almost impossible, short of revolution. On the one hand, 
under the India Act \vc cannot even endeavour to make substantial 
economic changes ; on the other hand, wc cannot change the 
India Act itself. You must not think that in the India Act we 
arc getting some democratic instrument which c:in be developed 
into something better. That is not so. You must not apply the 
analogy of the various steps taken in the Dominions — in Canada 
and ill Australia in the early stages of the development of sclf- 
governincnt in those countries. The problems there were simple ; 
there were simple cornmnniiics to he dealt with, and, whatever the 
steps taken were, th<*ie was room for inevitable development, and 
that development did take place. I’hat does not apply to India at 

all. To-day India has not to face a simple problem ; 
it has to face a very complicated economic problem 
and the decision to be taken on that problem cannot 
be postponed. Secondly, the India Act is such that it cannot 
be developed. Of course, there can be development from time to time 
if the British Government itself changes the India Act, but, as it is even 
if 99 or ICO per cent, of the people of India want to change it they 
cannot do so. It has no seeds of change in it ; it is a permanent 
fixing of chains of the vested interest on the Indian people. The 
only choice that is offered to the Indian people is to submit to it or, 
if they want to change it, to revolt against it in some form or other. 
Therefore the India Act does not in any way meet the need for an 
intermediate period of transition. Under the Act a wider electorate 
is created, and that is a desirable thing, but it is the only desirable 
thing in the Act. 

(3) The third question is : “ What is the relation of 
the Indian problem in regard to the world prob- 
lems P Does the League of Nations help in this con- 
nection ? I think that nearly all the major problems that wc 
have to face in the world to-day — in Europ)c or India or China or 
America — are intimately connected together, and it is really difficult 
to understand any one of them or ultimately to solve any one of them 
without thinking of the other problems. The different parts 
of the world to-day are becoming extraordinarily 
inter-related with each other, and events which 
happen in one part of the world immediately react 
and interact upon the other parts of the world. II 
there is a big thing such as an international war. 
obviously the whole world is upset. If there is ar 
economic crisis—we have had a very big one in th< 
last few years— that affects the whole world. Thes< 
big waves and movements affect the whole world 
obviously the Indian problem is intimately connect 
ed with other problems. Anything big that hap 
pens in India obviously affects the whole Britis] 
group ofnations- British imperialism. Anything ths 
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affects British imperialism makes a great difference 
in the world, because British imperialism to-day is 
a very important factor in world politics. So far as 
India is concerned, it is a well-known fact that India 
has had the greatest influence on British foreign 
policy in the last hundred years or so. During the 

Napoleonic period India loomed large ; althougli parhaps when you 
read about the Napoleonic campaigns, you find that India is seldom 
mentioned, it was in the background all the time. Whether it was 
the Crimean War or the occupation of Egypt, always tlu'rc was the 
question of India in the background and the routes to India. The 
routes to India have often been before British statesmen. Perhaps 
some of you may remember that even after the Great War there was 
idea, fostered by Mr. Winston Churchill and some of the leading 
figures in British public life, of having an enormous Middle Eastern 
Empire from the borders of India to Constantinople, but it did not 
take shape. It sounds rather curious now, but at that time, after 
the war, all that area was in British occupation ; Persia was in 
British occupation, and so were Mesopotamia, Palestine, parts of 
Arabia, and Constantinople. Therefore the idea was not sudi a 
fanciful one as it seems to be now, but various things happened to 
prevent its taking shape ; there was the Soviet Government and 
there were events in Turkey and Persia and so forth, and the wHole 
thing was upset by various developments. Even so, the object of 
the British Government was to control the land route to India, . be- 
cause the land route was becoming important, owing to the develop- 
ment of aeroplanes and motor traffic. The question of Mosul nearly 
brought about conflict between Turkey and England, chiefly 
because Mosul dominates the land route to India. 

Therefore from many points of view, the question of India 
affects world problems very greatly. Anything that happens to 
India inevitably affects other countries. 

With regard to the League of Nations in this connection, the 
League of Nations might perhaps help India if the Indian viewpoint 
was put before it properly and pressed before it, but so far th<^ posi- 
tion has been that India has really nothing to do with the League 
of Nations except that it is represented on the League, The so- 
called Indian representatives on the League of Nations are nominated 
by the Government of India in consultation with the British Govern- 
ment so that they really represent on the League the viewpoint ol 
the British Government ; they do not represent in the slightest 
Indian public opinion. Therefore you might say that India is not 
represented at all on the League of Nations, but that the British 
Government gets an extra representative. If India could be pro- 
perly represented, I suppose the League of Nations would do some 
good, although fundamentally the league of Nations, of course, is 
an organization for the maintenance of the status quo in tli^e world, 
and obviously the Indian people desire to change their status quo, 
'Fherdbre, if they laid any fundamental proposition before the 
League of Nations, it would probably be barred under some section 
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Britain and in India have found such a permanent place in this Act 
that any substantial, social or economic change or political change 
becomes almost impossible, short of revolution. On the one hand, 
under the India Act vve cannot even endeavour to make substantial 
economic changes ; on the other hand, we cannot change the 
India Act itself. You must not think that in the India Act we 
arc getting some democratic instrument which can be developed 
into something better. That is not so. You must not apply the 
analogy of the various steps taken in the Dominions — in Canada 
and in Australia- in the early stag<*s of the development of self- 
government in those countries. The problems there were simple ; 
there were simph* communities to be dealt with, and, whatever the 
steps taken were, tlierc was room for inevitable development, and 
that development did take place. That does not apply to India at 

all. To-day India has not to face a simple problem ; 
it has to face a very complicated economic problem 
and the decision to be taken on that problem cannot 
be postponed. Secondly, the India Act is such that it cannot 
be developed. Of course, there can be development from time to time 
if the British Government itself changes the India Act, but, as it is even 
if 99 or ICO per cent, of the people of India w'ant to change it they 
cannot do so. It has no seeds of change in it ; it is a permanent 
fixing of chains of the vested interest on the Indian people. The 
only choice that is offered to the Indian people is to submit to it or, 
if they want to change it, to revolt against it in some form or other. 
Therefore the India Act docs not in any way meet the need for an 
intermediate period of transition. Under the Act a wider electorate 
is created, and that is a desirable thing, but it is the only desirable 
thing in the Act. 

(3) The third question is : ‘‘ What is the relation of 
the Indian problem in regard to the world prob* 
lems P Does the League of Nations help in this con* 
nection ? I think that nearly all the major problems that we 
have to face in the world to-day — in Europe or India or China or 
America — arc intimately connected together, and it is really difficult 
to understand any one of them or ultimately to solve any one of them 
without thinking of the other problems. The different parts 
of the world to-day are becoming extraordinarily 
inter*related with each other, and events which 
happen in one part of the world immediately react 
and interact upon the other parts of the world. If 
there is a big thing such as an international war, 
obviously the whole world is upset. If there is an 
economic crisis— we have had a very big one in the 
last few years— that affects the whole world. These 
big waves and movements affect the whole world, 
obviously the Indian problem is intimately connect- 
ed with other problems. Anything big that hap- 
pens in India obviously affects the whole British 
group of nation British imperialism. Anything that 
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affects British imperialism makes a great difference 
in the world, because British imperialism to-day is 
a very important factor in world politics- So far as 
India is concerned, it is a well-known fact that India 
has had the greatest influence on British foreign 
policy in the last hundred years or so- During the 

Napoleonic period India loomed large ; although p.^rhaps when you 
read about the Napoleonic campaigns, you find that India is seldom 
mentioned, it was in the background all the time. Whether it was 
the Crimean War or the occupation of Egypt, always there was the 
question of India in the background and the routes to India. The 
routes to India have often been before British statesmen. Perhaps 
some of you may remember that even after the Great War there was 
idea, fostered by Mr. Winston Churchill and some of the leading 
figures in British public life, of having an enormous Middle Eastern 
Empire from the borders of India to Constantinople, but it did not 
take shape. It sounds rather curious now, but at that time, after 
the war, all that area was in British occupation ; Persia was in 
British occupation, and so were Mesopotamia, Palestine, parts of 
Arabia, and Constantinople. Therefore the idea was not such a 
fanciful one as it seems to be now, but various things happened U> 
prevent its taking shape ; there was the Soviet Government and 
there were events in Turkey and Persia and so forth, and the whole 
thing was upset by various developments. Even so, the object of 
the British Government was to control the land route to India, , be- 
cause the land route was becoming important, owing to the develop- 
ment of aeroplanes and motor traffic. The question of Mosul nearly 
brought about conflict between Turkey and England, chiefly 
because Mosul dominates the land route to India. 

Therefore from many points of view, the question of India 
affects world problems very greatly. Anything that happens to 
India inevitably affects other countries. 

With regard to the League of Nations in this connection, the 
League of Nations might perhaps help India if the Indian viewpoint 
was put before it properly and pressed before it, but so far tin; posi- 
tion has been that India has really nothing to do with the League 
of Nations except that it is represented on the League. Tlie so- 
called Indian representatives on the League of Nations are nominated 
by the Government of India in consultation with the British Govern- 
ment so that they really represent on the League the viewpoint of 
the British Government ; they do not represent in the slightest 
Indian public opinion. Therefore you might say that India is not 
represented at all on the League of Nations, but that the British 
Government gets an extra representative. If India could be pro- 
perly represented, I suppose the League of Nations would do some 
good, although fundamentally the league of Nations, of course, is 
an organization for the maintenance of the status quo in tl^e world, 
and obviously the Indian people desire to change their status quo. 
Therefore, if they laid any fundamental proposition before the 
League Nations, it would probably be barred under some section 
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of the Covenant or of the rules under which the League functions, on 
the ground that it would interfere with the domestic policy of the 
Erittsh Empire. 

(4) Witl) regard to the fourth question ; “ How far iS 

the communal problem due to economic causes 

'Fhis question perhai)s is not properly framed (I am partly respon- 
sible for that), in the sense that the communal question is not 
luridamentally due to economic causes. It has an economic back- 
K*ound which often iniluenccs it, hut it is due inucli more to 
political causes. It is not due to religious causes ; I should like 

you to remember that. Religious hostility or antagonism 
has very little to do with communal question. It 
has something to do with the communal question 
in that there is a slight background of religious 
hostility which has in the past sometimes given 
rise to conflict and sometimes to broken heads, in the 
case of processions and so forth, but the present 
communal question is not a religious one, although 
sometimes it exploits religious sentiment and there is 

trouble* It is political question of the upper middle classes which 
has arish partly because of the attempts of the British Government to 
weaken the national movement or to create rifts in it, and partly be- 
cause of the prospect of political power coming into India and the 
upper classes desiring to share in the spoils of office It is to this extent 
economic, that the Mohammadans, the Muslims, are on the whole the 
poorer community as compared with the Hindus. Sometimes you find 
that the creditors are the Hindus and the debtors the Mohammadans ; 
sometimes the landlord arc Hindus and the tenants arc Mohamma- 
dans. Of course the Hindus arc tenants also, and they form the 
majority of the population. It sometimes happens that a conflict is 
really between a money-lender and his debtors or between a landlord 
and tenants, but it is reported in the Press and it assumes importance 
as a communal conflict between Hindus and Mohammadans. Funda- 
mentally this communal problem is a problem of the conflict bet- 
ween the members of the upper middle-class Hindus and Muslims 
for jobs and power under the new Constitution. It docs not affect 
the masses at all. Not a single communal demand has the least 
reference to any economic issue in India or has the least reference to 
the masses. If you examine the communal demands you will see 
they refer only to scats in the Legislature or to various kinds of jobs 
which might be available in the future. 

(5) The next question is : “What alternative method 
would you use for dealing with the situation on the 
North-West Frontier? And similarly for the situa- 
tion in Bengal ?** Briefly put, the alternative method I would sug- 
gest u the method of conciliation plus some kind of effort to deal with 
the problem on economic lines, because fundamentally the difficulty 
of the frontier men is scarcity. They live in a hard country, on the 
mduhtkin sides, and they com: down in search of food and loot. 
Personally I do not think the frontier problem is very difficult of 
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solution. If a proper and friendly approach is made, I think it 
ought to be solved fairly easily. As a matter of fact, my own 
impression is that a similar — -not exactly the same, but a similar — 
problem was faced in the nineteenth century by the Russian 
Government, that is to say, the old Tsarist Government, because their 
frontier was fairly near and they had to deal with more or less the 
same type of people. So far as I know, they never had any great 
difficulty in dealing with them ; certainly they did not have the 
amount of difficulty that the British Government has had for a 
hundred years or so. If one thing is ObviOUS it iS this, 
that the British Government’s frontier policy has 
been a dismal and total failure. If they are unable 
to settle the frontier question after having dealt with 
it for generations, having had every year, or every 
other year, a military expedition with slaughter and 
bombing and all the rest of it, obviously there is 
something wanting in their policy. The Tsarist Govern- 
ment never had to face, the difficulties which the British Government 
has to face, the reason being, I think, that the Tsarist Government 
made it possible for the frontier men to lead a more normal life ; 
they tried to colonize them, to settle them on the land. I am only 
putting this forward as a suggestion ; I do not know enough about 
the matter to state definitely why the Tsarist Government did not 
have the same difficulty that the British Government has in dealing 
w’i th the frontier men. Anyhow, the population involved is not 
large, and it should not be difficult to deal with them on economic 
lines, so that this economic urge might disappear. For the rest, 
obviously the approach must be friendly and not like the recent 
approach of the Italians in Abyssinia. That kind of approach has 
failed completely. The frontier men are very brave 
people ; they do not very much care whether they 
live or die, but they do not like to be dominated. 
They are freedom-loving people, as mountain people 
often are, and the British Government has not been 
able to subdue them permanently. It can conquer 
them from time to time but it cannot subdue 
them. 

With regard to a friendly approach, for years past Mr. Gandhi 
has been invited by the frontier people to go to them. I believe 
he went to the Frontier Province some years ago, but he has never 
crossed the frontier or gone right up to it. His name, however, is 
very well known on both sides of the frontier. He is very popular 
with the frontier men and re(>eated invitations have been extended 
to him to visit them, but the Government has not allowed him to 
do so. He did not want to go in defiance of the orders of the 
Government ; he did not want to invite conflict on that issue, 
so whenever he wanted to go he always referred the matter to the 
Viceroy or the Government of India,’* saying : ‘T have been 
asked to go there and I should like to go, and he always got the 
same answer, to this effect : ‘‘ We strongly advise you not to go,** 
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That was almost tantamount to an order, and so he has not gone. 
Apart from Mr. Gandhi, the great leader of the Frontier Province, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, has quite an extraordinary influence and 
popularity all over that region. It is astounding how he has become 
such a tremendous figure in that area. That in itself, of course, 
was quite sufficient to make the British Government dislike him 
intensely. A man who has such a commanding influence over 
these turbulent Pathans is a man who will not be liked by any 
Government agency. He therefore, spends his time in prison ; he is 
in prison at the present moment. After two or three years of 
detention without trial he came out last year, but he was out for only 
three months ; and then he was sent back to prison for a two years’ 
sentence, which he is serving now. As you perhaps know he is a 
member of the highest Congress Executive. He is one of the most 
popular men not only on the frontier but in the whole of India. 
You will realize from his name that he is a Mohammedan and not a 
Hindu. He is one of the greatest Muslim leaders of the masses in 
India. He occupies one of the highest position in the Congress 
movement. You must remember that the Congress movement, 
although it is inevitably composed chiefly of Hindus, has a very stiff 
backing of Muslims. Therefore, if Abdul Ghaffar Eiian 
and Mr. Gandhi did go to the Frontier, I think they 
would have the most magnificent reception there, 
and they could discuss the Frontier problem there 
with others. I do not think it would be very difficult 
to solve that problem. I do not mean to say that 
such a visit would put an end to all troubles ; that 
is absurd. Certain troubles will arise again and 
again, but the foundations of stability could be laid, 
and if some economic remedies were also applied 
I think an end could be definitely put to this recurr- 
ing trouble. 

With regard to Bengal, terrorism in Bengal has gained far 
greater prominence and advertisement than it really deserves. That 
it has existed there, and that it exists there now to some extent is 
undeniable, but after all, when you come to think of il, if in a coun- 
try like India or a great province like Bengal one or two terrorist acts 
arc committed in the course of two or three years (in the last two 
years, I think, none have taken place and in the year before there 
were one or two), although it is deplorable it is not such a terrible 
thing. We must not lose our sense of proportion in this matter. That 
is the first fact I want to put before you. Secondly, so far as my 
knowledge goes (obviously I have no direct immediate knowledge, 
because I have been in prison for two or three years), there is really 
no organised terrorist movement now. There was, but I do not think 
there is now in Bengal, or elsewhere in India. I do UOt mOEB 

by that that people In Bengal or elsewhere do not 
believe in methods of violence ; there are many who 
believe in methods of violence and revolution, but I 
think that even those who used to believe in acts of 
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terrorism do not do so now ; that is to say, the old 
terrorists, or many of them, still think that in all 
probability some kind of armed violence might be 
necessary to fight the dominating power, but they 
think in terms of insurrection, violence, or some 
kind of organized revolt ; they do not think in terms 
of throwing bombs or shooting down people. Many 

of them, I think, were drawn completely away from the terrorist 
movement by Mr. Gandhi’s peaceful movement, but even those who 
remained turned away from the purely terrorist attitude which 
as you know is a very infantile attitude in political movements. 
When a national movement begins there is always a certain 
background of sentiment, helplessness and hopelessness, which drives 
an excited youth to an act of terrorum, but as the movement develops 
and goes stronger, the energy of the people is directed towards 
organized activity, towards mass action, and so forth. That has 
happened in India, and inevitably the terrorist movement has practi- 
cally ended but the extraordinary amount of terrible repression that 
has gone on Bengal inevitably gives rise to some reprisals on the part 
of the old terrorist group. For instance, an individual may become 
exceedingly bitter because of certain things that have happened to 
his own friends in his own city. Terrible things are happening there, 
and as a reaction the individual or two or three individuals may 
decide on an act of reprisal directed towards the person who did 
those things. That has nothing to do with terrorism as an organiza- 
tion ; it is purely an individual act of reprisal. Such an act of 
terrorism sometimes occurs, but, as I have said, even that has not 
happened for the last two years. Again, the old terrorists arc more 
or less well-known to the police. Many of them are interned or 
imprisoned and many of them have been executed, but a number 
of them, I suppose, are still about. I met one of them two or three 
years ago. He was a big man in the terrorist movement in the old 
da\ s and he came to see me and said : “ I am definitely ol opinion 

that these acts of terrorism are no good. I do not want to do them. 

I am inducing my people not to do them. But what am I to do ? 

I am hunted like a dog. I go about from place to place. I know 
that whenever I am caught I shall have to suffer the death penalty. 

I do not propose to do that. When I am caught, I shall shoot in 
self-defence.” One often finds that it is when an old terrorist has 
been rounded up or is on the point of being caught that he shoots. 
The net closes round him, and he prefers shooting and being shot and 
dying in that way to being sent to the gallows. 

What I mean is this : the movement is not functioning at all 
in an aggressive way. Sometimes an individual may commit an act 
of terrorism in a moment of excitement or in self-defence when he 
is being caught ; otherwise terrorism is over. Obviously when such a 
a thing happens it has some psychological or other roots from which 
it arises, and it is quite absurd to deal with it by a permanent 
system of martial law. The average military mind can 
think of a solution to a problem only in terms of 
martial law, and, unfortunately for us, in India the 
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average civilian mind has been functioning largely 
In a military -way. Obviously a terrorist plays with 
his own life. He may be going to lose his life at the 
very moment when he commits an act of terrorism. 
For inirtance, when a person goes into a crowded 
and shoots another person, obviously his or her 
life is forfeit. I cannot see how a person who is pre- 
pared to give up his life can be terrified by any mili- 
tary measures which may be taken. He knows when 
he carries out his terroristic enterprise that he is 
bound to die ; usually he carries a little poison in his 

f >ock©t and swallows it after the act. What happens 
8 that a large number of innocent people suffer. 

(6) The next question is : “In what ways Can people 
In this country help ? What part do you think a Con- 
CiilartiOH Group can play That is not a very easy quetsion 
for me to answer— though I have endeavoured to answer it in various 
places because it depends on changing conditions heie, but certain- 
ly a great deal can he done if people really do take an interest in the 
Indian problem and think that it requires, both from tl:e point of 
view ol India and from the point of view of the world, a suitable 
solution. I do not suppose that in the present circum- 
stances individual groups can make very much 
ainerence ; that is to say, they cannot change Gov- 
ernment policy, though they might affect it in minor 
matters. But I think such groups can always keep 
conditions in India in the forefront here. For inst- 
ance, even now there is no realization amongst the 
British people of the quite extraordinary amount of 
repression and denial of civil liberties that is going 

on in India. I am told that about a month ago there was some 
reference in Pailiamcnt to political prisoners. Some Laliour Members 
raised the question and C^insc rvativc Members said : “ What ! Aie 

there still any political prisoners in India That question shous 
the amazing ignorance that prevails on tlic subject. There is a very 
large number of people in India who have been detained without 
trial for five years, six years and various other periods, a large 
number ol ordinary political prisoners are being convicted from day 
to day and the whole apparatus of repression is functioning from day 
to day. I think the average Englishman or Englishwoman docs 
not require much detailed knowledge of Indian problems to 
understand the problem of civil liberty ; the average English person 
docs feel that civil liberty is a desirable thing and, when the facts of 
the situation in India arc put before him, he is somewhat shocked ; 
he dislikes the utter denial of civil liberty in India. I think a great 
deal can be done by keeping all these facts before the people of 
this country, and much can be done in that way by co-operation 
between various groups. I believe there is a National Cotmcil 
for Civil Liberties here, and that could usefully co-operate with 
other groups in the direction I have indicated. 
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With regard to specific Indian problems, especially the econo- 
mic conditions, the way in which the political problem depends on 
the economic problem is of importance, because when that subject 
is considered the political proplem is viewed in its proper perspec- 
tive. Otherwise your function in the air, as we have been function- 
ing at these Round Table Conferences and other conferences. A num- 
ber of lawyers sit down and produce a paper Constitution which has 
no relation to the existing facts or position in India but has 
relation to only one fact, that is, that the vested interests in India 
want to perpetuate their exsitence. 

Therefore any group in this country can cer- 
tainly help the cause of India and^not only the cau^e 
of India but, as I think one might say, having re- 
gard to the question of civil liberties and other 
matters which are involved, the cause of humanity. 
A group could go much further if it decided to adopt 
the political and economic standpoint of the advanc- 
ed groups but however far it goes, it can, I think, 
function effectively. 

As for the Conciliation Group, 1 have been told that it is 
not an organization but a group with no specially defined limits. 
Such a group, I think has done good work in the past, and I be- 
lieve it can certainly do good work in the future. I hav(' suggested 
that it would be desirable for th^ various groups interested in India 
as a whole or in particular question, such as the (juestion of 
civil liberties, to k(‘ep in touch with eacli other. They ne('d 
not merge into each other, because they liive different out- 
looks. I’hcre is no reason why mv' group sliould adopt the 
outlook of another group. One may not be prepared »(> commit 
itself to some points to which another group is committed, but still 
thev may h -ve a great deal in common. There is no r(’ason wi.y 
they should not f ccasionally meet together or reprrsentativi s 
of them confer together, so that their activities might nut 
overlap but might siipplenicnl eacli other. 

(7) Idle last question is : “ Should not thc Indiuii 

National Movement maintain some kind of effec- 
tive agency in London for the purpose of spreading 
accurate information?’’ I think that would be a highly desi- 
rable thing, and I doubt whether anybody would object in principle 
to it. You must remember that during the last six years India has 
gone through a very abnormal period. During four years of that 
time the Congress has been an illegal movement. We always 
hover on the edge of illegality, we do not know when 
we might be termed illegal, our funds confiscated, 
our property confiscated, and our offices confiscated. 

That makes it a little difficult to develop a foreign agency in the or- 
dinary way, but certainly this is desirable, and I should very much 
like to have some kind of information bureau here and, it may be, 
in some other parts of Europe, to function, apart from questions 
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of propaganda, by giving accurate information and providing books 
and papers, so that people who want that information might be 
able to obtain it. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I think we must all feel that in dealing 
with these questions Mr. Nehru has given us a scries of pictures of 
the main problems of India to-day, and he has done so in an extra- 
ordinarily interesting and lucid way. He will now answer any ques- 
tions that members or the audience may like to put. 

QUESTION :We sometimes meet with the objec- 
tion or the criticism that if the British withdrew 
from India it would only open the way for Japan. It 
used to be Bussia, but now it is Japan that is 
mentioned in that connection. Might we hear Mr. 
Nehru’s opinion on that P 

MR. NEHRU : It seems to me that the people who say 
but do not know very much about the present position or the prob- 
able future position of Japan with regard to India. The question 
can be considered in many ways but I would put it to you briefly 
thus : How do you expect Japan to come to India, by sea or by 
land? Do you expect Japan to come to India after having sub- 
jugated the whole of China or before it has done so ? 

You must realize that it takes a little longer to go from India 
to Japan than it takes to go from India to England by sea. By the 
land route, by air, it takes a very little time to go from England to 
India, but it takes a very long time to go to Japan. One cannot 
too easily cross over the Himalayan Mountains and the various 
deserts and other tracts of China. Therefore you must realize that 
India is not very easily accessible to Japan if Japan goes through 
China, so Japan has to come by a fairly intricate route through the 
Singapore Straits, and any hostile fleet could make it difficult for 
the Japanese to approach India. Even so, of course, Japan might 
come, but the real point is this, that Japan can never think in terms 
of the conquest of India so long as it has not completely sub- 
jugated China and made it part of its Empire. The COnqUCSt 
of China is a very difficult matter. At the moment 
Japan has overrun North China and it may perhaps 
extend further south, but I do not think that any- 
one acquainted with the history of China or the 
present position of China or the international posi- 
tion, imagines that Japan is likely to succeed in 
consolidating her Empire in the whole of China. 

China is a tremendous problem for Japan, and even if it is conquer- 
ed, it will continue to be a problem and something which will really 
ai^rb the energies of Japan and probably bring about its downfall. 

Look at Japan as it stands to-day as a World 
Power. It seems very strong. Nobody interferes 
with Japan’s territorial instincts and activities. It 
does what it liesi in North China and ^Manchuria. 
Tet fundamentally the position of Japan in the 
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world is very unhappy position. It is isolated from 
the rest of the world ; it has no friends in the world. 
On the one side there is a tremendous power, 
America, and there is not much love lost between 
Japan and the United States of America. On the 
other side China, which, although weak in one sense 
is very strong in many ways. It is strong funda- 
mentally, because its passive strength is great ; its 
inertia is terrible. But, even apart from that, the weakness of 
China to-day in the fact of aggression is very largely due, 
I think, to the fact that some of the Chinese leaders are false to 
China ; they are betraying China. It is not so much the weakness 
of China as the weakness of her leaders Chiang Kai-shek and others, 
and this may lead to the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek and some 
kind of a combined and powerful resistance later on. Therefore, 
in any event, Japan would have a hostile China to deal with 
whether it was subjugated or not. With America on oue side 
and China on the other, and the Soviet Republic in 
the north, which is always likely to be hostile, that 
Japan should embark on an adventure in India, 
three weeks’ journey away, is to me inconceivable. 
Then, of course, India presumably would not sit 
idle. It may not be a strong country, but obviously 
it would do its utmost to defend itself against any 
aggression. 

QUESTION : We do not want to talk about only this 
aspect of the question, but I should like to say that Mr. Nehru 
seemed to me, in talking about this, to rcl'er only to the in- 
ternal aspect of the North-W'est Frontier question. Surely it has 
an external aspect also, and has had such an aspect for the 
last hundred years. We need not go so far as China and Japan 
and the Far East to consider that, because even in the very 
latest pronouncement of the Government of India, reference is 
made to the danger — a very immediate and close danger — 
of Russian aggression. There we come up against that imperi- 
alistic policy which has dominated the whole of the history of 
the North-West Frontier, and that imperialism which Mr. 
Nehru says must be got rid of before he can come to any terms 
at all with Great Britain. What will be the position on 
the Nehru-West Frontier if that imperialism is really 
discarded ? What will be the position as regards the security 
of India if that imperialism, which means constant jealousy and 
suspicion between the two great Powers, Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain is finally abolished ? What will be the position with regard 
to the defence policy of India, and what will then be the result 
in the organization and the cost of the Indian army ? 

Mr. NEHRU : The result of the allasring of 
that suspicion would be peace and contentment on 
the frontier. With regard to the defence of India against 
Soviet aggression. — 
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QUESTION : And Afghanistan ; that is also an clement. 

Mr, NEHRU : Yes, an element. Afghanistan iS an 
unadvanced, industrially backward country, and as 
an effective militaiy force it is strong only within its 
own territories. It is a diflOicult country to invade, 
because it is a mountainous country and the people 
are good fighters, but as an invading country it has 
no strength at all, so we can leave Ai^ghanistan out of 
consideration. 

With regard to Soviet Russia, the first proposi- 
tion is that there is no Power in the world to-day 
which is more peaceful and less inclined to aggres- 
sion than Soviet Russia. I think that is admitted by 
everybody ; it is publicly admitted by the fBritish 
Foreign Office ; in fact the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Eden, said so the other day. 

QUESTIONER : The Government of India does not say 
that, it says the exact opposite. 

Mr. NEHRU : For various reasons, you can examine 
that Soviet Russia Irorn an economic point of view does 
not require India in the least, as Japan mit^ht, because India is a 
source of raw materials for England. Raw materials exist in 
sufficient quantities in Soviet territories. In minor matters 
India might help. I’lindamcntally Soviet Russia does not 
require India ; it has not that economic urge. At the present 
moment it is absolutely full of its own economic problem, of 
development, and it wants to take no risk at all of war or 

adventure. Obviousle an invasion of India is a very big risk, 
not so much because of the strength of India but because any 
such thing iiivc^lvcs to-dav international complications, whethtr 
the invader is Jajnm or Russia. If Japan comes to India, it is 

not a question merely of defeating the people of India, but 

there is the risk of having to fight on various i'ronts. Other 

Powers step in and international complications arc introduced. 
So that Russian policy to-day (nobody can say what will happen 
thirty years hence) is bound to be an extraordinary peaceful 
policy; there is no doubt aiiout that. If it were not, Russia 
would immediately be afraid of trouble from Japan in the East 
and from Germany in the West. We know that many European 
countries fear Russia to-day. The biggest factor at work is a 
great fear complex of being attacked, and so the countries go 
on increasing their military machines. So that there is no 
question of expecting, in th ordinary course, an invasion from Russia. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I very largely approve of the 
Russian system of government, and I hope some such thing will 
extend to India. I think wc ought to be the most friendly of neigh- 
bours instead of being in conflict with each other. But, apart from 
that obviously India, whatever its system of government is, whether 
socialist or not, will have to take steps to guard her frontiers. 
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QUESTIONER ; Against whom ? 

Mr. NEHRU : It does not matter. The steps taken may 
not be very extensive, but will have to take some steps. If th0 

world continues to be divided into various capitalist 
States, armies will have to be kept. It is rela* 
^ely easy, I think, to protect India on the North- 
West Frontier. You have probably read histories 
or various invasions of India from the north-west, 
but those histories exaggerate a little. There have 
been invasions, but if you spread them out over a 
period of two or three thousand years they have not 
been so frequent as some people seem to think. 
Those invasions took place not because of the 
strength of the attacking force but because at the 
time there was internal trouble in India, and the 
attacking force simply walked in. An attacking force 
'can always be stopped on the North-West Frontier 
by^ an efficient army without any great numbers 
being employed. An efficient defence force must be built up 
to del'end India from invasion ; one has to face the ri^k of these 
things. One of (be countries sulfering most from a terrible fear oi 
invasion is also at the same time one of the most powerful countries 
in the military sense, that is, France is terribly afraid of a Nazi 
invasion, and yet it has one of the biggest military machines 
in the world. 

QUESTION : Tlic question has not iu‘tii;illy arisen in the 
course of Mr. Neliru’s addresses, Imi it xnight bC of interest 
to know what is view v»dth regard to the contribu- 
tions that may be expected from Indian women in 
the regeneration of India. 

Mr. NEHRU : Those contiibution'; liave been considerable. 
Indian women in tlic las( fificen or sixteen years have played a tre- 
mendous par in our national movement. YoU may remem- 
ber that in 1930 Mr. Gandhi started the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement in connection with the Salt 
Tax, and I think the most important and significant 
feature of that movement was the tremendous 
part that the women of India took in it. It was as- 
tonishing. Most of us were astounded what we 
saw. It was not as if we had to push them out ; 
they simply came out and took charge of the situa- 
tion when most of their menfolk were in prison, 
and they functioned in an extraordinarily efficient 
way. The surprising thing was that, although many 
of them had had no experience of public activity, yet 
tlwy became good organizers and they ran the 
whole movement practically without any men for a. 
longtime. They ran it not only very weu but in a 
much more uncompromising way than the men 
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might have done ; they did become much more un- 
compromising about it in every way, Thatwas^ucha 
cyc-opcncr that I do not think after that any person in India dares 
say that the women of India are going to play a subordinate part 
in the public life of India in the future. Of course, as you know, 
they have suffered in the past and they still suffer from a large 
number of social and semi-religious disabilities. Theg are trying to 
remove them, and to some extent they have to fight the inevitable 
reactions of men in that process. Certain orthodox elements in the 
community are trying to prevent them from removing these dis- 
abilities, but I think they are sufficiently alive to their task, and I do 
not think anyone can really stop them from carrying it out. So far 
as the national movement is concerned, the mere fact that such large 
numbers of women have taken such a large part in it, makes it ab- 
solutely impossible for any nationalist to conceive of keeping them 
down in any political or social sense. The Fundamental Rights 
Resolution which the Congress passed some years ago, laid down as 
a fundamental right in the Constitution, the remov^ of all disabili- 
ties and the absolute equality of women with men in the eyes of the 
Constitution. 

QUESTION : — In your answer to the fourth question, regard- 
ing the communal problem, you suggested, I think, that the reli- 
gious element was a small part of it and that it was not primarily 
economic, but that it resolved itself into political jealousy and politi- 
cal ambitions. How do you see it resolving in the light of the national 
rnovement ? Do you feel that the central national aim would be so 
big that it would bring all the parties together ? 

Mr. NEHRU : No, first of all I said that the communal 
movement was not religious, but that does not mean, of course, that 
there is not a religious background in India, and sometimes that is 
exploited. It is political mainly. It is also economic in the sense 
that the political problem largely arises because ol the problem of 
unemployment in the middle classes, and it is the unemployment 
among the middle classes that helps the communal movement to 
gain importance. It is there that the jobs come in. 

To some extent the growth of national- 
ism and the nationalist spirit suppressed the com- 
munal idea, but fundamentally it will go when eco- 
nomic issues and social issues come to the forefront 
and divert the attention of the masses, and even of 
the lower middle classes, because these issues real- 
ly affect them, and inevitably then the communal 
leaders wouM have to sink into the background. 

That happened in 1921, at the time of the first Non-co-operation 
Movement, when no communal leaders in India dared to come out 
into the open. There was no meeting held and there was no 
reference to them in the papers. They disappeared absolutely be- 
•cause there was such a big movement on other issues. As soon as 
big political movement starts the communal leaders come to the 
forefront. They are always being pushed to the front by the British 
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Government in India. Therefore the right way to deal with tlie 
communal question is to allow economic questions affecting the 
masses to be discussed. One of the chief objections to the India 
Act is that, because it divides India into seven or eight— I am not 
sure how many — separate religious compartments, it makes it diffi- 
cult for economic and social questions to be brought up. Of course 
they will come up, because there is the economic urge behind them, 
but still it makes it difficult. 

QUESTION : Do not you think caste comes into 
the communal question at all. Brahman against 
non-Brahman ? That is a matter we know so well, in Madras. 

Mr. NEHRU : I do not think the communal question is 
affected much by caste. In South India, of course, the question of 
caste comes in, and it has given rise to great bitterness. I was 
thinking more of Hindus -oersus Muslim. I am not personally ac- 
quainted with conditions in the South in recent years, but it used to 
be more a question of non-Brahman verstLc the vested interest. 
Taking the depressed classes, they really are the proletariat in the 
economic sense ; the others are the better-off people. All these 
matters can be converted into economic terms, and then one can 
understand the position better. I do UOt think thc Brahmau 
and the non*Brahman question as such is very im- 

S ortantnow. There is a very large number of non- 
rahmans in the Congress. In the Congress the 
question does not rise. It has some importance in 
local areas in the South, because of various local 
factors, but I do not think the question of Brahman 
and non-Brahman comes into the communal ques- 
tion at all. 

QjUESTION : Referring to the present Government of India 
Act the possibility of its becoming a transition to something that 
India had which could not possibly be given any expression under 
the present Act and would lead to clashes. Could Mr. Nehru 
tell us what, in his opinion, is the way that India 
should develop in regard to economic arrangements 
and systems ? 

Mr. NEHRU ; Whatever I say on this subject will be my 
own personal view, because I cannot say that India as a whole 
desires what I desire. 

Fundamentally we have to face thc land problem chiefly, 
and the problem of unemployment, which is connected with it. 

I think that nothing short of large-scale collectivist 
or co-operative farming will deal effectively with the 
land question. These wretched small holdings will 
then disappear. Production will greatly increase and many other 
benefiu will Mow, but unemployment would not be affected thereby. 
In fact, by scientific farming, it is possible that unemployment might 
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even increase a little, as far as direct employment on the land is 
concerned, though indirectly other avenues of employment would be 
opened up. In order to provide employm''nt we must absorb people 
in indusirial development, in cottage industries, in big machine 
industries and in the enormous development of the social services, 
such as education, hygiene and sanitation. There are practically no 
social services in India to-day. The development of industry and 
the land would have to be planned as a whole ; it cannot be dealt 
with in sections. If one tries to tackle one part, one finds some- 
thing left over which one cannot provide for. The whole basis 
should be, in my opinion, not the profit motive, but i producing for 
consumption, because if we produce for profit the result is that we 
simply glut the mirket ; we cannot sell the goods, because people 
have no money with which to buy them, and so we get over-produc- 
tion while at the same time many p ‘ople have nothing at all. We 
should organise on the Socialist basis and have large-scale agricul- 
ture, co-operative or collectivist, big machine industries and cottage 
industries. The cottage industries must not be such as would be 
likely to conflict with big industries, because then they would collapse, 
but I think there will be plenty of room for the growth of 
cottage industries for a long time to come, simultaneously with the 
growth of big industries. If big industries arc not developed on 
a capitalist basis, they will deal with the essentials which are re- 
quired and there will be no needless waste of energy. If all these 
things arc taken together, imagine we might go a little way towards 
the solution of the various problems that confront us. I 
ilo not see any movement in that direction under present conditions. 

QUESTION : You mean something similar to the Soviet 
system of the organization of industry and agriculture ? 

Mr. NEHRU : I personally should like to have something 
similar to that, but I was really envisaging something much less for 
the moment. I do not want India to be drilled and 
forced into certain position, because the costs of 
such drilling are too great ; it is not worth while ; it 
is not desirable from many points of view. I want 
to go in the direction I have indicated ; I may not be 
able to go far, but that in the direction in which I 
want to go. I have expressed my personal view, and 
I do not speak for India. 

THE CHAIRMAN : I should like to thank Mr. Nehru for 
the way in which he has dealt with all the questions that have been 
put to him, and to assure him of our deep interest and gratitude. 

I hope he will go back to India with the knowledge that there are 
some people in this country who really do desire not merely to be 
sympathetic towards India — that is very easy — but to understand the 
tremendous problems of that great country. We shall watch with 
interest the events that take place when Mr. Nehru goes back to 
India, and when he takes up the formidable position of President of 
the Congress. 
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A NOl E ON THE LAND PROBLEM 

Any radical change in the land system, involv- 
ing large-scale co-operative and collectivist farming, 
must be preceded or accompanied by the ending of 
the present zamindari or landlord system wher- 
ever it prevails- The question arises as to whether compensa- 
tion should be given to the landlords so dispossessed. If the change 
tan be brought about by peaceful and democratic method, it would be 
ucsirabic to give some compens.ition and so avoid a conflict, which 
1 -. likely to be wasteful and more costly than the compensation itself. 
But It must be Itorne in mind that anything in the nature of full 
lompensation is utterly out of question especially in so far as the 
big landlords are concerned. To give such compensation in the 
shape of bonds would be to mongage the future of the land and to 
coiuinue almost the same burden on the peasantry though in another 
lorm. Therelore a form of compensation would have to be devised 
which removed this burden and at the same time lessened the dis- 
tress and upsetting which a change-over would bring to the landlord 
groups. Probably the compensation would Ite proportionately less 
higher up in the scale — the middle landlords getting proportionately 
more than the bigger ones. 

It should be remembered that the word ‘landlord ’ is rather 
a misleading one. In the United Provinces (a zamindari province) 
there arc a million-and-a-half so-called landlords. Probably about 
y5 per cent of them are no better than the tenants class, and many 
are worse off than the better-off tenants, I'here can be no question 
of depriving them of anything ; they stand in need of further help 
and of a reduction of their burdens — debt, revenue, etc. Of the 
remaining 15 per cent., only a tiny fraction of 1 per cent, are really 
biggish landlords — about 5,000 in all — and about 1,000 of these 
might be considered the big landlord whose incomes from land vary 
bom about Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 5,000,000 per annum. Those whose 
incomes run into millions are a mere handful, of course. 

During the recent depression and fall in agricultural prices the 
position of the landlord has steadily deteriorated, and many of 
the middle landlords are on the verge of bankruptcy. The money- 
lender holds them as well as the tenants, in his grip. Some recent 
legislation has slightly eased the position vif-a-vh the moneylender, 
but it does not go nearly far enough. 

Apart from the landlord and the tenant, there are large num- 
bers of the landless proletariat, who are largely unemployed or only 
partially employed during the harvesting and other seasons. 

The problem in those parts of India where the zamindari 
system does not prevail (Punjab, Gujarat, South India) and there is 
peasant proprietorship, is somewhat different. These peasant pro- 
prietors are much better off than the tenants of the zamindari areas, 
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l)Ut latterly they have also deteriorated j<reaily. Behind them a^'aiii 
are the landless classes, many of these being the so-called depressed 
< lasses. 

Questions of compensation and the like arise only when an 
attempt is made, as it should be made, to have a peaceful change- 
over from one system to another. In the event of upheavals, brought 
on by delay in making the necessary changes in time, it is impossi- 
ble to say how matters will shape themselves. 
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TWELFTH SECTION 

People's War 

India fought a stout people’s war in 1942, 
and that war continues even to-day. The 
issues behind Quit India’ are still undecided, 
and so the people’s war is in progress. Great 
revolutionary forces have rocked this sub- 
continent, and people have cultivated a 
considerable amount of vital Energy. In this 
section have been comprised such speeches of 
Jawaharlal as deal with powers working for 
the immediate political rejuvenation of India. 

I 

Happenings Of 1942. 

(New Delhi, August 29, 1945) 

“I am prepared to take all responsibility for the happenings of 
1942, because I am responsible for creating those conditions in the 
country,” declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing this 
evening one of the largest rallies in the recent years, in the Gandhi 
grounds. 

The crowds at the meeting are estimated at 100,000 including 
several thousand women, all approached to the Gandhi grounds, the 
walls outside, roofs, balconies and other places swarmed with 
people. 

Pandit Nehru in his ninety minute speech spoke 
of the 1942 movement and said that it was true 
that the movement was not started by any Congress 
declaration, but when all the leaders were arrested 
over night the masses could not tolerate it. The 
people took ii to be an attack on the independence 
of the country. They had only two alternatives either 
to submit to the Government or to take up the 
challenge. He was glad and proud of the movement 
which followed ; he would have felt very sorry if the 
country had not taken up the challenge. 

The movement was responsible for creating new 
spirit in the country. 
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Panclii Nehru said they were passing through in age of great 
revolutions. In this atomic bomh age, he said, the demand 
for Pakistan was a hoarse and meaningless cry. At this time the 
question was not how to divide the couivry, hut Jiow to draw 
several countries together in order to defend themselves against 
•great Powers. In this age small countries had no place. He said 
not even Mr. Jinnah had defined Pakistan. He referred to the speech 
of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in which he had clarified the self- 
determination clause. The Congress had made its position clear 
that if any part of India wanted to break away nobody could stop 
it forcibly. But in the Punjab, he said, Pakistan raised a complex 
question. How could a vast number of Sikhs and Hindus live in 
Pakistan Similar was the case in Bengal. 

Referring to the coming elections Pandit Nehru said the 
C^ongress had not yet decided to fight the elections to the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures, but he resumed that at its next meeting 
the Congress will decide to fight the elections as it did in 1936, 

Concluding Pandit Nehru asked Delhi Congres.smcn to start 
enrolment of primary Congressmen in the province immediately 
since Congress Committees in Delhi had been legalised. He 
asked the people to contribute liberally towards the political sufferers 
relief fund which was meant for the relief of the families of those 
political prisoners who had been in the Congress movement. 

II 

Britain Should Leave India 

{Kagpur, July 4, 1916) 

Indians at the. moment being a subject nation, they could 
not help (-hina. Unless India was free slie could not give 
(ihina any help, declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing 
a jmhlic meeting this afternoon convened by the Nagpur Town 
C^ongross Conimi t tec. 

Pandit Nohru added that Britain professed to 
be fighting for freedom and democracy. Yet she 
denied these to people in her empire. The result 
was that subjugated people like India developed 
resentment and hatred towards Britain. That was 
the reason why Malaya and Burma fell so quickly. 
If India was given her freedom Indians would fight 
with the same zeal and enthusiasm as the Chinese 
and Russians. |For a presentday war a nation’s 
full co-operation was essential. The present 
Government of India could not get that co-opera- 
tion. 

BRITISH SHOULD LEAVE INDIA 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the gathering said that 
the Government of India continued to follow their peace-time policy 
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of sowing seeds of disunity which became evident from tlie 
Cripps proposals, TIic Government’s discrimination against 
Indians in the treatment of evacuees caused resentment. As long 
as the Government’s treatment was such her for one could not 
support such a Government. But, said Pandit Nehru, events 
were fast moving in the world and India could not remain 
unafTected. Indians could not sit idle. At the present time 
it was essential that the British should leave India for the pro- 
tection of the country and for helping China. If only iht; 
British Government declared that they would leave the country, 
India could form a provisional Government in tw»o or three days 
and then decide on its policy for meeting aggression and help- 
ing China. 

Pandit Nehru added that unfortunately Mr. 
Jinnah’s whole attention was towards the British 
Government. He wanted the British Government 
to do everything for him. The same attitude was being 
adopted by the Mahasabha. For the sake of our owai frcedoih 
and for the good of the w'orld we should decide what w'c should 
do now. In a world where revolutionary changes were taking 
place Indians could not remain aloof. He wanted India to 
rise from its slumber. Even if ten to fifteen lakhs of people had 
to die, they must be ready for it. 

Ill 

The Problem Before Congress 

( Wardhagatij, July 8^ 19r5) 

“ The Congress podiion is very much changed since Sir 
S. Cripps departure,” observed Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru in a 
special interview to the British and American press correspondents 
to-day. 

The follwving representatives of the Press were pic- 
sent : — 

Mr. John Morris (American United Press), Mr. Grover 
(American Associated Press and Chicago “ Daily News ”) Mr. 
Young (‘' Daily Express ”), Mr. Emcncy (“ News Chronicle”), Mr. 
Salivatee Daily Herald ”) ; the latter three are British 
papers. 

The Co!igress is not prepared to accept what it was 
willing then ”, continued Pandit Nehru. The rank and file 
felt great relief when negotiations failed. I would have got pasr 
sive approval of the Congress to the' settlement with Cripps, 
but now it is not possible even to secure a passive approval.” 

Referring to Gandhiji’s new movement, Pandit Nehru said : 
‘‘ The fundamental way to look at it is how ultimately to 
increase the strength in public. I will not take that step. I 
cannot give active support to the British Government, even if I 
want, after the Burma chapter.” Here Pandit Nehru said that 
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a feeling was prevalent even in rural areas and bazars that the 
Britbh Government was not serious in defending India. He 
referred to certain instructions issued to civil administration in 
Bengal. 

Pandit Nehru proceeded : “ Things are shaping 
in such a manner that the people are becoming 
more passive and suddenly submissive. My fear is 
that if things are allowed to take their course they 
will get prepared to submit to Japanese Invasion. 
The feelmg of submission to Britain leads to the 
feeling of submission to Japan. I want non-sub- 
mission and development of resistance to the 
invader.** 

Pandit Nehru continued : “ It is obvious that any step 

wc may take against the British Government maybe full of perils, 
but on the other hand not taking any step is still more perilous. 
Wc have to choose the lesser evil. It has become highly im- 
portant to raise the spirit of resistance ultimately to resist the 
Japanese. By passively submitting to things in India to-day, 
that spirit of resistance is actually crushed. The problem before 
the Congress is to take such a step and to increase the peoples’ 
apirit ol resistance in such a way, so as to avoid creating a situation 
which might temporarily help Japan or any invader. This may 
not be possible for the time, because the step we propose to take 
might involve non-submission to British authority, creating 
further complications. But in whatever we do, our desire and 
intention arc clear, that we do not wish to injure the cause of China 
or the defence of India.” 

IV 

Immediate Independence 

{Allahabad, July 31, 1945) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the Journalists Associa- 
tion last night on the present political and international situation 
for over two hours. The Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru presided. 

Pandit Nehru was, earlier, entertained to tea and among 
guests present were Mr. Othman K. Woo, Representative of the 
Chinese Islamic Federation. Mr. T. K.. Ghosh, Editor of the 
“ Amrit Bazar Patrika ”, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, Mr. Sadik Ali, 
Office Secretary of the A.-L G. C., Miss A. Moore, an American 
journalist and Dr. Bal Krishna Deskar of the Foreign Department 
of the A.-I. C. C. 

Without the recognition of our basic standpoint of immediate 
declaration of independence, any round table conference, as suggest- 
ed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, would not be acceptable to us because 
that, would be going back to the old method which had proved a 
complete failure and every time a trap, said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, answering a question put to him The whole conception of 
having to sit at the feet of power is repugnant to us. 
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Asked if American or Chinese intervention would be acceptable 
in the present situation. Pandit Nehru said that it would be accept- 
able but only on the basis of the main question of our independence 
and as allies and friends. 

Asked what value he attached to the declared dissatisfaction 
of the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and the Depressed 
Classes to the present stand of the Congress, Pandit Nehru said it 
would be arrogance on his part to say that he attached no value 
to it, but he said that he did not attach over [much value to it. He 
said that there could be no disagreement on the fundamental 
issue of India’s immediate independence. As for the provisional 
national government was concerned, it could be of a composite 
nature, representing all the major parties and groups, including the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 

There was no room for negotiation on the question of our 
independence, reiterated Pandit Nehru. Granted that, of course, 
details are always negotiable between the parties and groups 
concerned. 


V 

Flame of Freedom Runs Through Us All 

{Allahabad, March 4, 1946) 

“The India people to-day are proud and virile 
and determined to be free. That flame of freedom 
runs through us all, whether we are civilians or 
army men. It is in this context that every situation 
has to be judged,” says I’andit J.iwah. trial Nehru, in the 
course of statement issued to tlie press on the strike of signal men 
and others, belonging to the India Army at Jubbulporc. 

Pandit Nehru says, “Friends and colleagues in Jubbulpur have 
pressed me to visit the city in view of the situation that h.is 
risen there owing to the strike of the signal men and others 
belonging to the Indian Army. Such facts as are known have been 
supplied to me. I gather that the strikers have remained completely 
peaceful; further that on February 28, a considerable number of 
them were injured, some seriously, by some kind of a bayonet charge 
made upon them, in their barracks. The striker’s demand was for 
better treatment between Indian and British soldiers. There were 
also some political demands. 

“Such demands should not normally be made 
the basis of strike. They involve large issue, and 
indeed in the last analysis the issue of India, it 
should be for the nation to decide through its 
leaders and representatives. It is undesirable for 
any group to face the issue.” 

“In regard to the demands for better treatment and no 
difierentiation every Indian must invariably sympathise with them. 
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1 he soldiers in our armies have been through many years of gruell- 
ing war time experience. In all armies, there is a feeling of weari- 
ness and a desire to go home. We have seen recently strikes in the 
personnel of America and British armies. 

DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT TO INDIA 

“In armies there is ever-present feeling of a resentment about 
treatment accorded to Indian officers and other ranks alike. 
What was meekly submitted to previously, can no longer be borne, 
for the Indian people to-day arc proud and virile, and determined 
to be free. That flame of freedom runs through us all whether 
we are civilians or army men. It is in this context that every 
situation has to be judged.” We all want discipline. But discip- 
line to-day must be considered in this new context, and not as a 
slave discipline of former times. The problem thus becomes one 
of India’s i’reedom and a re-fa.shioning of our civil and military 
structure, in the light of that freedom. Merely to suppress and 
punish in the old way is futile, for it makes the problem more 
acute. 


“I trust that the military authorities in India 
will have this picture of India to-day in their 
minds and function accordingly. To Indian soldiers 
I would say, that their cause is ours. It is the 
nation’s. Our ultimate object is the freedom and 
independence of India. We are happy that the old 
barriers between army men and civilians in India, 
are breaking down. 

NEW Sn UATION 

“ This new situation Initigs m-w responsibilities on all of ii-. 
and wc must not functioti light-he.u'lcdK , or ilsc \vc waste the oppor- 
tunity that .iw.uts us. 

“Soldiers and civilians alike should indulge in 
non violence, for the obvious reason, apart from 
other reasons, that violence will benefit our 
opponents, who have superior violence on their 
side- 

VIOLENCE IS OF NO HELP 

“So whatever our struggle might be, it should be conducted 
peacefully, and in a disciplined manner. It is right that civilians 
should cxj)ress their sympathy for legitimate demands, but they must 
realise that violence is of no help. 

“We want no victimisation of our men, in the 
navy, the army or the air force. They are brave 
young men, and even if a few go astray in a mo- 
ment of excitement, a wise policy is to deal with 
them leniently, and in a friendly manner. In 
any event so far as we are concerned, we shall try 
our best to prevent victimisation, but it is obvious 
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that we can make no promises or give any guarantee, 
for only a free India can do that. One promise we 
can, and will give, to struggle for Indices freedom 
and independence, till this is achieved ” 

VI 

India Sitting on Edge of Volcano 

{Jhansi, March 2, 1946) 

“If the British Cabinet Mission fails to solve the pressing 
and urgent problem which are clamouring for a solution a political 
earthquake of devastating intensity would sweep the entire country,” 
declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing a large gathering on 
his way to Allahabad. 

Pandit Nehru said, “we put severe restraint on ourselves for 
long but none can say how long this self-imposed restraint would 
continue or continue at all. The whole country is under throes of 
serious disappointment and is in a revolting mood. We are sitting 
on the edge of a volcano which may burst at any moment. A 
spark may burst at any moment ablaze in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Karachi ; these pre-storm conditions are not limited to big cities 
only but they are found even in the remotest villages of the country. 
The truth is that people are tired and fed up with foreign domina- 
tion and want to end it immediately.” 

”We would talk to the Cabinet Mission as free 
people of one country talk to peple of another free 
country. Congress will try to settle urgent, pressing 
and fundamental issues by negotiation and com- 
promises, because we do not want the country to 
pass through fiery ordeals every now and then if 
it be avoided. But one thing I wish to make abun- 
dantly clear is that Congress is not prepared to 
withdraw even an inch from its stand and its 
demand for complete independence would hold 
field at all costs.” 

VII 

The Iron Wall 

{Bombay, March 3, 1946) 

Referring to the naval strike in Bombay Pandit 
Nehru said : ” This strike has a great political im- 
portance. Our boys in their zeal might have done 
a few things with which we may disagree but that 
cannot minimise its importance or wash away 
powerful reactions which this created in the 
country. This event demonstrates in which direction 
the mind of the Indian army is working. It has also 
shown that the iron wall which the Britishers 
created between the Indian army and the Indian 
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{ >eople has collapsed and broken to pieces and the 
ndian army men who mostly hail from the peasant 
class are as keen to the political and economic ex- 
ploitation as their brothers in fields and factories.” 

Continuing Pandit Nehru revealed that the three Indian 
officers Messrs. Shah Nawaz, Sehgal and Dhillon were not released 
due to Indian demonstration as is generally believed but they were 
released due because Indian army had demanded their release and 
expressed sympathy in unmistakable terms with them. 

Pandit Nehru said that 1946 would be most eventful and deci- 
sive year for India. He said the 1 50-year old British rule in India 
has almost come to an end. 

”One thine is clear from the historical point 
of view. The British also realised it and therefore 
they no longer talk in terms of political reservation 
to themselves. They want to know from us if we 
would give trade facilities in a free India. Well, 
let us t^ them frankly it all depend on how you 
quit this country. If you leave a trail of bitterness 
behind we cannot have truck with you.” 

Pandit Nehru characterised Muslim League as an “organisa- 
tion of Nawabs and Taluqadars” and said that they raised the 
Pakistan slogan only to side-track the country’s main problem of 
poverty and stars^ation on the one hand feudalism and capita- 
lism represented by a handful of persons on the other. Pandit 
Nehru added that the League, Akali, Unionist, Hindu Sabha, and 
Communists partiA were all allies ol British in the present state 
of the Indian situation. 

Pandit Nehru was presented with gold and silver of his own 
weight following his refusal to have himself weighed against gold and 
silver. 


VIII 

What is Mutiny ? 

Asked what was a mutiny. Pandit Nehru said : “I understand 
in official, army and any other parlance, there is no such thing as 
a strike. Everything is a mutiny. If two persons sign a letter 
together, it is a mutiny. A letter of protest or any kind of joint 
letter, I believe, officially, is considered a mutiny.” 

VICTIMISATION OF R. I. N. 

*T understand” said Pandit Nehru, “that even apart from 
what the Commander-in-Chief said in his broadcast, instructions 
have been issued, which can only be interpreted to mean that there 
is going to be a great deal of victimisation, in every sense of the 
word not only victimisation, but a measure of terrorisation. 
That is, ratings, and others in the navy, are being first of all picked 
out for some kind of action against them. Secondly, where there is 
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not even evidence for that^ it is suggested something should still be 
done so as to have an opportunity of punishing people against whom 
there is no evidence. 

** Such a course of action, is bound to have repercussions not 
only on public opinion, but on the armed forces, in the country. 

‘^It shows quite an extraordinary lack of foresight, from even 
the narrowest point of view.” 

As to what the Congress proposed to do in case of such 
victimisation, Pandit Nehru said : “As I suggested yesterday, we 
ask for a public trial. Where there is going to be a trial, it should 
be public. Secondly, the Congress proposes to organise defence of 
those who are being tried.” 

That was as far as he could see for the moment in regard to- 
those matters 

Pandit Nehru said he did not quite know how things would 
shape themselves and what the Defence Consultative Committee 
would do. But Pandit Nehru emphasised, tliis question, like any 
other question, could not be just isolated from both the larger 
question of the army and its grievances, and the still larger question 
of the political future of India. 

“Most of our dilBculties,” said Pandit Nehru, “arise from the 
fact that we arc in a period oi' intense transition. It is absurd for 
high army authorities to continue to think in terms of some years 
back — pre-war terms when the army was isohited Irom the people 
and was a relatively small force, a small profcbsional force. Tliey 
will have to revise their outlook completely, and rt'alise that the 
present army, navy and air force are of a different calil^re, and 
further that Indian public is greatly interested in them. 

UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT 

Replying to the quesn’on, whether he approved of the under- 
ground movements, Pandit Nehru said : 

“ Generally speaking, I do not approve of underground 
movements at all, except when underground movements are the 
only way of action. Underground movements strike at the root of 
mass action.” 

Asked whether he approved of Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali’s actions 
during the past two or three years. Pandit Nehru said: “ I do not 
approve of all she did.” 

BOYCOTT OF BRITISH GOODS 

Dealing, with Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali’s appeal to the country to 
boycott British goods, Pandit Nehru said : “ For the moment I 
cannot give you a straight answer, as to how far it is a feasible pro- 
position in the present context. At present there is a vacuum of 
goods in India. A vacuum tends to be filled. The vacuum of 
scarcity of goods in India will be filled, either by goods manufactured 
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in India, or foreign ones. But foreign goods can come in limited 
quantities, and probably more British go^s than others. One has 
to sec how things develop in future. Generally Congressmen do 
not buy foreign goods.” 

VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Discussing violence and non-violence, Pandit Nehru said 
since there was considerable confusion in the country about violence 
and non-violence, he would like to say a few words. 

“ I can only express my opinion for the moment but it may 
represent many other people’s opinion also,” added Pandit Nehru 
I think in our fight for freedom to-day, as yesterday, non-violence, 
the general non-violence technique, is the only desirable technique 
both in regard to internal conditions in India and in regard to 
world conditions. It seems to me obvious that if one thinks in 
terms of violence, one must think in terms of superior violence. It 
is folly to put up inferior violence to oppose superior voilence. No 
general of an armed forces does that. Of course, in moments of crisis 
people act as they might feel at the moment. When you are consider- 
ing these problems, you think, not in terms of the particular crisis but 
in terms of a general policy. I have not a shadow of doubt that 
the right policy is the non-violent policy for us in India to-day.” 

Asked why he praised the 1. N. A. if he felt non-violent 
action was best suited to India at present, Pt. Nehru said : “ one of 
the potent reasons why I say non-violence is the best suited to 
India is because of the LN.A. It is one thing to praise those who have 
fought gallantly, violently or non-violently, for the freedom of India 
and it is a totally difi'erent thing to consider the problem of India 
in its jnescni context. 'I'he I. N. A. u ed violence and it failed. 
But if it had succeeded, the questioner might have advanced the 
argument that violence had paid. The I. N. A. failed, not because 
of their violence or n(>n-violencc but because of external forces. 
The 1. N, A. was arrayed against greater forces in the world situa- 
tion.” 


“ You cannot compare the I. N. A. to the situation in India 
because the I. N. A. was an external situation and the question of 
non-violent action in that particular context hardly arose outside 
India. It seems to me -friends will forgive me in saying so — this 
question of violence and non-violence is often thought and considered 
in some infantile context, in some eighteenth century context. 
People forget we arc in the middle of twentieth century. When 
you think in terms of internal revolutionary violence to free a 
country then you must remember always the violence at the disposal 
of the state to crush that internal violence. During the last 150 years 
military violence has completely changed. It is so immensely superior 
to any public violence that there is no comparison between them. 
When people talk of barricades, people think in terms of the French 
Revolution. Roughly speaking 157 or 155 years ago there was 
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not too much, I emphasise the words too much, difference between 
armed or semi-arm^ groups and military forces of the state. 

The only people who can offer effective violence to-day are 
the armed forces, with the supply of weapons. Even the armed 
forces cannot effectively make use of violence, unless supplies to 
them are fairly continuous. Even armed forces are pretty helpless 
before new inventions of war such as planes tanks, bombs, etc.” 

VIOLENCE RULED OUT 

I suggest to you that sporadic insurrectionary type of action 
is ruled out to-day from the point of view of pure expediency. 
To think of insurrectionary methods, small insurrectionary methods 
of the early nineteenth century type in the twentieth century is, 
I think, entirely to misunderstand the present situation in India 
and the world. Also the insurrectionary type of action is 
always action of a small minority and weak minority, which 
tries to capture power by some sudden action. We in India are 
neither weak nor a small minority. We are a powerful movement 
and a powerfully organised movement and to indulge in small-scale 
sporadic violent action is just to ignore and not to utilise that power- 
ful movement of the great majority in India and to hinder its func- 
tioning. You have mighty Nveapons in your hands and, instead 
of using them to best advantage, you go about w'ith a small pair 
of nail scissors and think you can do a great deal as opposed to a 
big gun. It is absurd. What I see happening in many places in 
India to-day is vague thought that by rushing into some kind of 
sporadic action people arc speeding llic revolution in India. 'Tliey 
arc doing nothing of the kind. 'Ehey arc just hindering it. If there is 
going to be violence, it should be on the big scale possibly at the right 
time, watli the right preparation. Small-scale violence comes in the 
way, not only of non-violence, but of big-scale violence. It is not a 
preparation for a violent struggle. It is a liindrance to it and it is 
only a notice to the opposite party to prevent the revolutionary 
movement developing. 

Pandit Nehru was asked : “ Should not the city of Bombay 
observe a hartal in response to R. I. N. ratings’ appeal ? ” 

Pandit Nehru suddenly flew into a temper and said : “ The 
R. 1. N. Central Strike Committee has no business to issue such an 
appeal over the heads of every one in Bombay and all recognised 
political parties. The obvious course open to the Strike Committee 
was to meet the recognised leaders and put before them their case.” 

IX 

The Blazing Torch 

{At Bombay) 

“ With Quit India as our slogan we go to elections and after 
elections are over we will march forward with the same ‘ Quit India ’ 
until we achieve our goal. We must prepare ourselves for every- 
thing that may come on us,” observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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addressing a mammoth meeting. The meeting began with a 
marching song * On to Delhi * sung by Congress volunteers at 
Bombay on November 1 1, 1945. 

Pandit Nehru added ; “ It is true that elections would divert 

our attention from the real path for two to three months. But what- 
ever may be, we must participate in them with all our vigour. In 
rnost of the provinces Congress will sweep the polls. In eight or 
nine provinces, there can be every possibility of Congress govern- 
ments and a Congress majority. But after the elections should we 
have the same type of Government as we had in 1937 ? I do 
not mean that we should not run our Government but we must 
change the policy. We must have Delhi’s Central Government in 
our possession. We must have a free India. Let us then think 
of our own charts and maps of complete independence instead of 
looking at the maps and charts of the British Government. I wish 
that the country should keep this mental picture in mind. We 
know to achieve the country’s freedom is our greatest problem and 
it is the duty of every individual to help this organisation to win 
freedom,” — 

{At Lahore) 

Pandit Jawaharlal addressing the people said that those who 
tried to go againU tli' gnut gushini; torrent of Indian nationalism 
would he swept ashore, lifeless as a log (4' wood. 

He said that to vote against the Congre..s in the coming 
central and provincial elections would he to r.iise the hopes of British 
(loverninent who-c ( nd in India was near and inevitable. I was 
day by dav Ix’coining [dainer that their hopes (‘ould not thus he 
raised sudicieiuly to ])eipetuale their slninglehold on this country, 
(^n the <’an\as ol \Noiid C(Mivul'ions and revolutions and upheavals 
their trace was being obliterated. 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that the British (iovernnient 
fully kne w tliat il was the Congress that they had to take into 
.iccount as the most powerful force an\iycd throughout the land 
against them. I’hev simply did not mind (he communal organisa- 
tions which were only an ol)Stacle in the path of freedom. 

He said that the British Government wanted any non-Congress 
candidate, be he a Muslim Leaguer, an Akali Dal nominee, a Hindu 
Sabhaie, or any other, to succeed against the Congress candidate. 
They wanted that only the Congress not to succeed in elections. 
They would be vcr\’ happy over such a result. 

The British Government, he said, were afraid only of the 
Congress. There were many civilians in the United Provinces and 
elsewhere who had booked their passage in advance to leave by the 
first boat if Congress ministries stepped in. (laughter and cheers). 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that in the Punjab one saw more of the 
British Grovemment than in the rest of India. Here even a Govern- 
ment peon put on a peculiar appearance, Deputy Commissioners 
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of this province were even more potverful, or thought themselves 
to be so, than Governors in the other provinces. 

The Unionist Ministry, he said, merely mirrored the image of 
the British Government. All over India it w.is hard to find a 
parallel to this ministry. 

Alone that would win the freedom of Indi.i. All other organi- 
.sations w’ere simply useless for attaining this great and noble 
objective. 

MONSTER OF IMPERIALISM 

Time and again, he said, it had been proved that it was the 
Congress that could accept the challenge of the might of British 
imperialism. For 25 years it had grappled with this monster. The 
Congress alone had heroically resisted British power that still retain- 
ed its hold on India. That hold was bound to go. The Congress 
would see to it. There w'as no second body in the land to do this. 

He said that the time for knocking at the doors of the British 
Government was long past. 

He declared ; “ We have to settle the issue of freedom our- 

selves by one more mighty and final eflbrt. We wish the British 
well in their own islands but they must clear out Irom India. 

He asked his audience to keep in mind the big fundamental 
issues before the country and not be lost in the maze of trivial and 
unimportant things. 

NO HINDU RAJ 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that in the free India to come there 
would be no Hindu Raj as Hindu Mahasabha dreamed, nor a 
Muslim Raj, no: a Sikh Raj. It will be a people’s raj — a raj of all, 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and others— with power resting 
in the hands of the people as a whole. It would not be the raj of 
handful few for this would make no more difference than would the 
replacement of a few white officials by India. 'Phis raj would be a 
combined rule of all the elements that make India. 

The “ Quit India ” resolution, said Pt. Nehru, 
stood as it was- And this in spite of the insistence 
upon the withdrawal of the August resolution by 
some of the British politicians and even Mr. Jinnah, 
who said that the question of the release of the 
Congress Working Committee could be considered 
only after the August resolution had been with- 
drawn. 

Amidst loud applause. Pandit Nehru added : 
“ But here I stand before you -out of prison -and 
the August resolution stands as before.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that this domination by British Govern- 
ment for 150 years had now become intolerable. Indians would 
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not wait for more declarations and more promises from New Dellii 
and London but would solve the issue of their freedom themselves. 

He said that it was the religious duty of a slave to revolt 
against his subjugation. And ii was but proper that the Indian 
people revolted spontaneously in 1942 as they did in 1857. 

Pandit Jawaharlal said that indescribable tyranny and sup- 
pression by the British Government followed in the wake ol' that 
revolt. But the people were all the stronger for that brave and 
heroic resistance against this power. The Congress was never so 
strong before as to-day. It had endeared itself all the more to the 
people. It reigned in their hearts. 

He said that in the August movement at several 
places in the United Provinces and Bihar people had 
finished the British Government. They had cap- 
tured law courts. Government buildings and even 
the treasury. They had made several Deputy 
Commissioners don the Gandhi cap and salute 
the national flag to show that it was the Indian peo< 
pie that were ruling. But terrible repression follow- 
ed. The bomb and the machine-gun and the aero- 
plane were used against them, hundreds of men 
killed and the villages burned. To-day the simple 
Ballia Kisan, he said, was proud of ruling even for 
ten days. He was full of more courage and enthusi- 
asm. Repression had failed to crush his spirit of 
revolt. 

Addressing the mammoth gathering Panditji declared that the 
future of India was in the hands of tlic Congress and if the Sikhs 
drifted from the Congress they would be losers in ilic long run. He 
continued : “ 'I'hc wtjrld was changing. In the changing conditions 

if the Congress was powerful, independence would come nearer.'’ He 
added : “ I’liosc who attack the Congress and demand indepeud- 

vmr are not genuine in their demand. I hey aie indirectly helping 
to prolong India's subjugation.” 

He continued : ‘‘India made a huge sacrifice in 1942, In 
ilie revolution the people played with llieliTivcs but the Muslim 
League and the communist.s opposed that rcvolutionar\^ movement. 
While the Hindu Mahasabha sympathised with the first, later 
on it changed its front when it found the English winning.” 

He added : “ The Sikhs should be ashamed of the roll played 

by the Akali Party and the Communist Sikhs during the 1942 move- 
ment. People sacrificed their lives and the Akali leaders were knock- 
ing at the doors of military officers and were flirting with the 
Unionists. The Akalis or the Communists have no principle or 
policy. They stabbed the Congress in the back. 

“ If the British Government failed to crush the Congress, the 
Akalis cannot succeed in continuing to stand against the Congress. 
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The Congress had always grown fiom stiength to strength and is 
to-day stronger than before.’’ 

He warned the Punjabces that they should rise above pet tv 
party matters. The British Government would be glad over 
the success of every Lea':»ucr, Mahasabhaiie, Akali and Communist 
candidate because their success did not add to to the power of tlie 
people. 

Warming up a little, Panditji said : ‘‘ ’J'he coming two years 

1945 and 1946 — are very important not because the British (jovern- 
ment is going to make any announcement but because the Coivtcss 
is not going to wait for British declarations. We must march 
forward.” 

He said : “ Wc will welcome any peaceful solution but we 

cannot wait.” 

I am told the British officials are displeased with my speeches. 

I cannot help it. The fire is kindling in my heart which docs not 
permit me to tolerate the present conditions. Phe struggle of the 
last three years has produced India which can neither be suppressed 
nor bended ” 

Panditji addressing the crowd said : 

‘‘ The Sikh problem is an important matter connected with 
all-India question. The Punjab cannot be separated from India. 
What has happened in the past 25 years ^ I have studied it thorough- 
ly. India’s temper is raising daily as it cannot sit idle, it cannot 
wait for the Government to fulfil its promise. 1 am afraid this rniglit 
burst any time, overwhelming the Government its abyss.” 

The League says, he continued, Congress opposes Pakistan. 
While Akalis say it has sanctioned Pakistan. Nobody is saying what 
they will do for India’s freedom though it is the only important 
problem. You have seen what these parties have done during 
last five years. Akalis sav wc will dclend Sikh rights and will not 
let Pakistan be granted. I nm a staunch opponent of Pakistan. 4’h<‘y 
oppose Pakistan l)ut they have negotiated through the back-door 
with the League so many times. I’hey were sc('king the help of the 
British Government also. Mr. Jinnah told tlic Imglish press in an 
interview about a year and a half ago that the British Government 
should give Pakistan. Wha!e\Tr their strength may be they cannot 
make Pakistan here even with the help of the British Government. 
This problem can only be solved by a compromise. 

What Mr. Jinnah says even a child knows is ejuite impossible. 
Every unit will enjoy full freedom but India will work unitedly. India 
will see so many changes in the coming years. 

Panditji next referred to the official interference in the elections 
which he characterised as highly objectionable and unwarranted. He 
appealed to the voters not to vote for any candidate under official 
pressure which meant an insult to them. The country would not 
forgive those who wanted to influence free voting. 
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The Sikhs are a brave freedom-loving people, he said. They 
should strengthen the hands of all progressive forces in India and 
work for India’s freedom with the Congress w^hich is the only national 
body that can fight for it, and make all possible sacrifices for it. The 
doors of the Congress are open to all. Anybody can join the Cong- 
ress and strengthen it. 


{At Bombay) 

The hunger of freedom cannot be fed merely by contesting 
the elections. If I have to address you to-day it is not only for 
enlisting your support for the Congress candidate in the coming elec- 
tions, but to call upon you to vote fur a great cause, a cause greater 
than the elections, namely, our freedom,” said Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Pandit Nehru added : “ It is the duty of every 
Indian who is a slave to revolt and carry on the 
revolt till he is a free man. Every country, which is 
dominated by another nation must revolt against 
that authority. I am using the word revolt after 
great consideration and thought. The question of 
when and how subject country should revolt should 
be carefully considered- A nation, which has not 
sufficient strength to rise against an alien authority, 
is a dead nation. It is our duty first and foremost, 
to rebel against that foreign authority which rules 
over us. 

“ Wc have bi cn follovvins; the path of revolution during the 
last 2") years openly. Before that period, we had talks about revolt, 
but all the talks \v< re conducted under cover. The first revolt against 
the British authority in India was in 1857 and thereafter there were 
small and sporadic fights. 

“ When we recall the incidents in the history of our national 
struggle for freedom, it becomes increasingly clear that India is not 
a dead nation. During the last 25 years wc have seen various phases 
in tlie struggle for freedom. These included Satyagraha, civil dis- 
obedience iind Khilafat movements. It docs not, therefore, mean 
that wc should bow our heads to our enemy even while we follow the 
lead given by our groat leader Mahatma Gandhi. The issue of free- 
dom assumes greater importance day after day. After all the strength 
of this great country of 4U0 millions is not negligible. It is not an 
easy task to lead the millions of our countrymen on the path of revo- 
lution. Even an elephant has to undergo the preliminaries before 
it can stand up and move. Equally so it is difficult to put this 
country on its legs and make her people move forward.” 

Pandit Nehru continuing said : ** It is useless to 
say that we have not committed mistakes during the 
last 25 years since we raised the banner of revolt. 
But it is true that we have never allowed the flag to 
be dishonoured or lowered- It is, therefore, proper 
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that we are proud of it. To err is human and in 
every country there are weak hearted people but the 
real issue is to judge how far we have contributed 
to the real strength of the nation. 

“ Wc have kept the ilag of revolution in our hands firmly dur- 
ing the last 123 years and it will remain high till our country attains 
her independence. 

“ Revolution and elections do not go together. We have 
repeatedly said that it is not proper to contest the clet lions, because 
our real work is in the fields, villages, factories and in slum areas. 
Even then, wc have ea cepted the challenge of the British (h)vcrnment 
to contest the elections. Judged by the ideal of national revolution, 
the elections by themselves are a misfit. But having decided to con- 
test the elections, I am anxious to see that the Congress candidates, 
who have the flag of revolt in their liands, march forward towards 
the ideal. It pains me if our flag is insulted, and, therefore, it is iny 
duty to help them who arc advancing towards the goal. If I am 
entitled to vote, I must vote for a Congressman. I appeal to you to 
think over and over again why you should vole for the Congress. 
Weighed in the scales of revolution you will find that a vote against 
the Congress, which is pledged to the attainment of freedom for 
India, will be a vote to strengthen and prolong the British hold over 
India.” 

[Calculta^ March 10^ 19iG) 

Pandit Nehru addressed half a dozen workers’ rallies in the 
industrial area around Calcutta. 

Speaking at the first of such rallies held at Titaghur, Pandit 
Nehru said that the British rule in India was a thing o’' the past. 
It was tim(‘ for the Briiisli to (|uit India, whether they want(‘d to 
do so or not. But the v«.cuum that would be left by the Britisfi 
had to be filled up. 'rhough old order was fast dying out in India, 
a new order was yet to be born in its stead. If all of tlii'rn 
worked unitedly in the new order they would be able lo writ<‘ a 
glorious chapter in the history of India. 

I Benares^ Feb, 15, FJlG) 

“ I have come to congratulate tlie students of the Benares 
Hindu University for the part they playi^d in the freedom 
movement of 1942. This does not mean I approve all their deeds, 
but surely I appreciate the vigour and vitality which forced lliern 
to join the August movement, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^ while 
addresing students of the Benares Hindu University on Thursday 
morning at the annual function of the Science College. 

Earlier advising the students to surpass ordinary standards in 
all faculties and to specialise in some subject, Pandit Jawaharlal 
said : “The present world is of science, technology and engineering. 
If our country lags behind in these faculties, we would not be able 
to carry on.” 
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Pandit Nehru said it was his keen desire to see that India 
becomes a first-rate nation. 

Referring to the peasant problem, Pandit Neh.ru said that by 
abolishing Zamindaries and Taluqdaries the problem would not be 
solved. To improve the conditions of our peasants, the country 
sliould be well industrialised. Our problems arc inter-linked with 
each other and therefore, those who have plans and schemes for the 
improvement of the country should see that their plans are not 
isolated, their plans should be colossal and well collaboialed in 
every aspect. 

Regarding the condition of Indians in South Africa, 
Pandit Nehru said : ‘T lose my patience at our helplessness towards 
our countrymen in South Africa. We should strengt lien ourselves 
so that wc can help them to-morrow, if not to-day.” 

Concluding Pandit Nehru said : ‘Tn free India all the forty 
crores of inhabitants should be well clothed.” 

[Allahabad^ Feb. 15 , 1940) 

Pt. Jiiwaharlal Nehru addressing a mass meeting said 
British knew only two things in India (1) how to collect taxes, 
and (2) how to deal in lathi charges and firings. British 
lacked both l>rain and power to deal with the food situation, but 
even if they had these things, they could not succeed without the 
co-operation of the people. Only a popular Government might 
hlep to tide over the crisis ‘T do not know the real situation but 
from newspaper reports it appears pretty grave. It must be tackled 
at once otherwise it might get out ol hand. I am greatly 
agitated as I ponder over the destruction wrought by British lule in 
India in last 100 years.” 

Pt. Nehru pleaded for discarding all hatred among various 
communities in India. This hatred might stand like stone in free 
India against all progress. In the last few years India's worst preiod 
was British rule. 

Pt. Nehru referred to Mr. Jinnah’s reply given to a query 
showing that Mr. Jinnah wanted the presence of British troops in 
India even after Pakistan. That would only prolong the British 
rule, Pt. Nehru added. 

Pt. Nehru disapproved of the slogans like ‘'■Dowm with British” 
and ‘‘Down w4th Americans”. 

Pt. Nehru was garlanded with silver coins and one rupee 
currency notes. 

Jaw aharlal said : 

“There w^as no intermediary way between Swaraj and foreign 
domination : cither tliis alien Government should quit India oi; \ve 
would perish.” , 

He said that there was no other organisation, party or body 
than the Congress itself which could solve the existing acute problems 
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■of the coiintn-, and it was this national institution alone w'hich could 
eradicate, when it came to power, all evils and corruption rampant 
in the present administration. 

*‘lndia is on the threshold of tremendous 
changes. She is restless and fully prepared to wrest 
power from unwilling hands,” said Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, while addressing a huge gathering at 
Gorakhpur. 

Pandit Nehru declared : “On the one hand 
India is gaining in strength and on the other, Britain 
is growing weaker. When Britain is confronted 
with her own difficult problems how can she be 
expected to solve the mighty problems facing the 
people of our country- -the problem of hunger and 
unemployment. 

The British administration to-day, said Pt. 
Nehru, is unfit, even to maintain its police raj and 
knows one duty, that is, of firing on people in India- 
The tehsildars, the deputy collectors, patwaris and 
all the relics of the vanishing order cannot be ex- 
pected to solve problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment and the dozens of other problems, without the 
active co-operation of the teeming millions of our 
country. 

The truth of the matter is that the British Gov- 
ernment, as it is to-day, is utterly unfit to rule India 
and there can be no peace in our country unless we 
achieve freedom. 

“ In the context of problems of hunger, want, and sickness docs the 
communal problem fit in ?” asked Pandit Nehru. “ When wc arc 
up with the work of rebuilding our devastated country, shall we sit 
down to consider what would be the proportion of Hindu and 
Muslim engineers or should we entrust the work to those who will 
work w'ith efficiency, be they Muslims, Hindus or Christians or any 
other community of India. We have to look at the Indian problems 
from this angle. 

To-day the question is of achieving independence and of build- 
ing the country anew. Can the Muslim League or the Mahasabha 
tackle these problems ? I stagger to think that these problems do 
not even figure in their programme : They have not given any 
serious consideration to them. I shall ask what they have done 
during the last thirty years towards solving these problems, except 
raising a hue and cry. 

TO WHAT DEPTHS OF DEGRADATION ! 

“ It is easy for the Muslim League and the Mahasabha to sow 
seeds of discord but I warn them that the results would be disast- 
rous for the whole of India. Can Hindus or Muslims rule the coun- 
try on communal lines ?” 
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The problem, Pandit Nehru went on, was not Hindu or Muslim 
problem, as the Leaguers and the Sabhaites proclaimed For thun 
the problem was of protcctir»g Zamindari and Taaluqdari. 

He said : “In Oudh I found a Hindu Taaluq- 
dar helping a Muslim Taaluqdar. These Taaluqdars 
and Zamindars—creations of the British Govern- 
ment- are afraid of a people’s Government. To-day 
I was shown a handbill, which is being circulated 
by Muslim Leaguers and in which some sentences 
said to have been uttered or written by me have 
been quoted. I am pained to think of the degrada- 
tion of politics to such standards that sentences 
torn out of context are used to exploit the sentiments 
of the masses. 

“What will it matter if a seat or two are captur- 
ed by these means ? How will it help in solving the 
gigantic problems that stare us in the face ? Either 
we solve them or we perish.” 

Suncying ihe political situation once again with the back- 
ground of the international developments. Pandit Nehru c^bserved : 
“ We find no important change in the constitutional frame of the 
country, yet there is a heaven of diQjfrence between what India was 
three to four years ago and wh.u it is to-dav. We have imbibed the 
inner strength of the heart and the head and that strcngtli 
cannot be suppressed by repression. 

“The problems that demand not only immediate 
but speedy solution are of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Either we solve them or we perish. The 
country can no longer tolerate the present state of 
affairs. We are fed up. The cry of Pakistan at 
such a juncture is a vain cry. If Iran cannot guard 
its freedom, how can we expect Pakistan or Hindus- 
tan to stand alone. I am told some people of the 
Frontier may ask for secession. I do not believe it, 
but if they are at all keen to do so, they may part 
with pleasure ; but I tell them they will have soon to 
come back to a united India.” 

1 HEY MUST Q.UIT 

Concluding Pandit Nehru made a reference to the conditions 
in (lorakhpur. He said : “ All those who indulged in atrocities 

against the masses will have to leave this country ; there is no place 
for them in India.” 
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New World Order 

New phoenix is coming out of the ashes of 
the Second World War. What type of this 
new globe is going to be ? will Atomic Age be 
the Age of Complete Annihiliation ? Or will 
somehow the spiritual dawn break upon the 
sleep-walking politicians ? These are the 
questions that are agitating every humane 
breast. Jawaharlal has tried to answer these 
questions with particular reference to India in 
the speeches presented in this section- 

I 

Foundations of Freedom 

[llu’ Indian National Coni^rrss^ unde? Jawaharlaly passed the Resolution 
of Complete Independence at the historic session of the Congress at 
Lahore in 1930. The fght for feedom is in operation for the last fifteen 
years. Consequently the foundations of freedom and the programme for 
independence y which Pandit N hrti laid down in his presidential address^ 
are as true to-day as they were at that timt\ There is a prophetic glory 
about the utterances of Jawaharlal ^ and the weapons of freedom which 
he forged in 1930 are more essential y more handy and sharper than ever. 
All those who arc anxious to serve their rnotherlandy we draw their 
attention to the hints for freedom formulated by Jawaharlal in the 
following speech^ : — 

For four'and-forty years this National Congress has laboured 
for the freedom of India. During this period it has somewhat 
slowdy but surely awakened national consciousness from its long 
stupor and built up the national moverncnl. If to-day we are 
gathered here at a crisis of our destiny, conscious of our strength 
as w^ell as of our weakness, and looking with hope and apprehension 
to the future, it is well that we give first thought to those who spent 
their lives with little hope of reward so that those that follow them 
may have the joy of achievement. Many Of the giants of Old 
are not with us and we of a later day, standing on 
an eminence of their creation, may often decry 
their efforts. That is the way of the world. But 
none of you can forget them or the great work they 
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did in laying the foundations of a free India. And 

none of us can ever forget that glorious band of men and 
women who, without reckoning the consequences, have laid down 
their young lives or spent their bright youth in suffering and tor- 
ment in utter protest against a foreign domination. Many of their 
names even arc not known to us. They laboured and suffered in 
silence without any expectation of public applause, and by their 
hearths blood they nursed the tender plant of India’s freedom. 
While many of us temporized and compromised, they stood up and 
proclaimed a people’s right to freedom and declared to the world 
that India, even in her degradation, had the spark of life in her, 
because she refused to submit to tyranny and serfdom. Brick by 
brick has our national movement been built up, and often on the 
prostrate bodies of her martyred sons has India advanced. The 
giants of old may not be with us, but the courage of old is with us 
still, and India can yet produce martyrs like Jatindas and Wizaya. 

This is the glorious legacy that we have inherited, and you 
wish to put me in charge of it. I know well that I occupy this 
honoured place by chance more than by your deliberate design. 
Your desire was to choose another — one who towers above all others 
in this present-day world of ours — and there could have been no 
wiser choice. But fate and he conspired together and thrust me 
against your will and mine into this terrible scat of responsibility. 
Should I express my gratitude to you for having placed me in this 
dilemma? But I am grateful indeed for your confidence in one who 
strangely lacks it himself. 

You will discuss many vital national problems that face us 
to-day, and your decisions may change tlie course of Indian history. 
But you arc not the only people that arc faced \n ith problems. 

The whole world to-day is one vast question mark, 
and every country and every people is in the 

melting-pot. The age of faith, with the comfort and stability 
it brings, is past, and there is questioning about everything, however 
permanent or sacred it might have appeared to our forefethers. 
Everywhere there is doubt and restlessness, and the foundations 
of the State and society arc in process of transformation. Old- 
established ideas of liberty, justice, property and even the family 
arc being attacked, and the outcome hangs in the balance. 
We appear to be in a dissolving period of history, when the world 
is in labour and, out of her travail, will give birth to a new order. 

No one can say what the future will bring, but we may 
assert with some confidence that Asia, and even India, will 
play a determining part in future world policy. The brief day of 
European domination is already approaching its end. Europe has 
ceased to be the centre of activity and interest. The futiu'e lies with 
America and Asia. Owing to false and incomplete history many 
of us have been led to think that Europe has always dominated over 
the rest of the world, and Asia hu always let the If^pons of the 
West thunder past and has plunged in thought again. We have 
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forgotten that it was India that finally broke the military power of 
Alexander. Thought has undoubtedly been the glory of Asia and 
specially of India, but in the field of action the record of Asia has 
been equally great. But none of us desires that the legions of Asia 
or Europe should overrun the continents again. We have all had 
enough of them. 

India to-day is a part of a world movement. 
Not only China, Turkey, Persia and Egypt, but also 
Russia and the countries of the West are taking 
part in this movement, and India cannot isolate 
herself from it. We have our own problems, diffi- 
cult and intricate, and we cannot run away from 
them and take shelter in the wider problems that 
affect the world. But if we ignore the world, we do 
so at our peril. Civilization to-day, such as it is, is 
not the creation or the monopoly of one people or 
nation. It is a composite fabric to which all coun- 
tries have contributed and then have adopted to 
suit their particular needs. And if India has a 
message to give to the world, as I hope she has, she 
has also to receive and learn much from the mess- 
age of other peoples. 

When '“\ervthing is changing it is well to remember the long 
course of Indian history. I’cw things in history are more amazing 
than the wonderful stibility of the social structure in India which 
withstood the impact of numerous alien inlluenccs and thousands of 
years of change and conflict. It withsux/d them because it always 
sought to absor!) them and tolc-rate them. Its aim was not to exter- 
minate bill to establish an equilibrium between different cultures. 
Aryans .and non-Aryans settled down together recognising each 
other’s right to their cultur -, and outsiders who came, like the 
Parsis, found .1 welcome and a place in the social order. W’ith the 
coming of the Muslims the equilibrium was di.sturbcd, but India 
sought to restore it, and largely succeeded. Unhappily for us before 
we could adjust our dilferenccs, the political structure broke down, 
the British came and we fell. 

Gre.it as was the success of India in evolving a stable society 
she failed in a vital particular, and because she failed in this, she 
fell and remains fallen. No solution was found for the problem of 
equality. India deliberately ignored this and built up her social 
structure on inequality, and we have the tragic consequences of this 
policy in the millions of our people who till yesterday were suppress- 
ed and had little opportunity for growth. 

When Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians mas- 
sacred each other in the name of their Saviour, India was tolerant, 
although, alas, there is little of this toleration to-day. Having 
attaint some measure of religious liberty, Europe sought after poh- 
tical liberty and political, and legal equaUty. Having attained these 
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abo^ she finds that they m"?an very little without economic liberty and 
equality. And so to-day politics have ceased to have much meaning, 
and the most vital question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem, and 
until she does so, her political and social structure cannot have 
stability. That solution need not necessarily follow the example of 
any other country. It must, if it has to endure, be based on the 
genius of her people and be an outcome of her thought and culture. 
And when it is found, the unhappy differences between various 
communities, which trouble us to-day and keep back our freedom, 
will automatically disappear. 

Indeed the real diffenmees have already largely gone, but 
fear of each other and distrust and suspicion remain and sow seeds 
of discord. The problem before us is not one of removing differ- 
cnces. They can well remain side by side and enrich our many- 
sided culture. The problem is how to remove fear and suspicion, 
and, being intangible, they are hard to get at. An earnest attempt 
was made to do so last year by the All-Parties Committee, and much 
progress was made towards tlie goal. But wc must admit with 
sorrow that surress has not wholly crowned its cfibris. Many of our 
Muslim and Sikh friends have stpnmousU opposed the solutions 
suggested, and passions liave be<*n rous'*d over mathematical figures 
and perc('ntag(‘s. Logic and cold reason an* poor weapons to fight 
fear and distrust. Onh faith and generosity can ('vercome them. 
I cati only hopt* that tin* leaders of the various coiTimuni‘ies will 
have this faith and generosity in ainph* measure. What shall we 
gain for our^Jelvf's or for our community if all of us arc slaves in a 
slav(* count r\ Ae.d wlint can we lose if once we rcincwe the 
shackh's from India and can breathe the air of freedom again ? Do 
wc want outsiders, who arc not of us and who Inive kept us in 
bondage, to be the prv)icctors of our little rights and privileges, when 
they d<'ny us the vriy riglil to freedom ^ No majority cam crush a 
determined minorilv, and no miiu’ritv can be sufficienily protected 
by a little addition to its seats in Legislature. Let us n*membcr that 
ill a world to-day almost evervwhere, a very small minority holds 
wealth and power and domina.ies over the gre*it majoriiy. 

I have no love for bigotry and dogmatism in religion, and I 
am glud tliat they are weakening. Nor do I love communalism in 
any shape or form. I find it difiicult to appreciate why political or 
economic rights shimld depend on the mv^mbership of a religious 
group or community. I can fully undcrst.md the right to freedom 
in religion and the right to one’s culture, and in India specially, 
which has always acknowledged and granted these rights, it should 
be no difficult matter to ensure their continuance. We have only 
to find out some way whereby we mav root out the fear and distrust 
that darken our horizon to-day. The politics of a subject race arc 
largely based on fear and hatred ; we have been too long under 
subjection to get rid of them easily. 
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I was born a Hindu, but I do not know how far I am justified 
in calling myself one or in speaking on behalf of Hindus. But birth 
still counts in this country, and by right of birth I shall venture to 
submit to the leaders of the Hindus that it should be their privilege 
to take the lead in generosity. Generosity is not only good morals, but 
is often good politics and sound expediency. And it is inconceiv- 
able to me that in free India the Hindus can ever be powerless. So 
far as I am concerned I would gladly ask our Muslim and Sikh 
friends to take what they will without protest or argument from me. 
I know tliat the time is coming soon when these labels and appella- 
tions will have little meaning and when our struggles will be on an 
economic basis. Meanwhile it matters little wliat our mutual 
arrangements arc, provided only that we do not build up barriers 
which will come in the way of future progress. 

The time has indeed already come when the All-Parties 
Report has to be put aside and we march forward unfettered to our 
goal. You will remember the resolution of the last Congress wdiich 
fixed a year of grace for the adoption of the All-Parties Scheme. 
That year is nearly over, and the natural issue of that decision for 
this Congress is to declare in favour of independence and devise sanc- 
tions to achieve it. 

That year has not ))rought Dominion Status or the All-Parties 
Constiiution. It has brought inst^‘ad suffering and grc.iter re- 
pression of our national and labour movements, and many ()l 
<»ur comrades are to-d«iy forcibly k^*pt aw^av fiom us bv the alien 
l^ower. M mv of them suffer exile in foreign countries and are 
refused facilities to return to th( ir motherland, d'he army of occu- 
py lion holds country in its iron grip, and the whip of the master is 
ever rcadv to come dowm on the best of us who dare raise their 
heads. 7’hc answer to the Calcutta Resolution has been clear and 
definite. 

Recently there has b 'cn a seeming offer of peace. The Vic^'- 
roy has staled on behalf of the Biitish Government that the h-aders 
of Indian opinion wall be invited to coni'er with the Government on 
the subject of India’s future constitution. The Viceroy meant w'cll 
and his language w^'ls the language of peace. But even a Viceroy’s 
goodwill and courteous phrases are poor substitutes for the hard facts 
that confront us. We have sufficient experience of the devious ways of 
British diplomacy to beware of it. The offer that the British Govern- 
ment made was vague, and there was no commitment or promise of 
performance. Only by the greatest stretch of imagination could it be 
interpreted as a possible response to the Calcutta Resolution. Many 
leaders of various political parlies met together soon after and con- 
sidered it. They gave it the most favourable interpretation, for they 
desired peace and were willing to go half- w^ay to meet it. Butin 
courteous language they made it clear what the vital conditions for 
its acceptance were. Many of us who believed in independence and 
were convinced that the offer was only a device to lead us 
astray and create division in our ranks, suffer bitter anguish and 
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were torn with doubt. Were we justified in precipitating a terrible 
national struggle with all its inevitable consequences of suffering for 
many when there was even an outside chance of honourable peace ? 
With much searching of heart we signed that manifesto, and I know 
not to-day if we did right or wrong. Later came the explanations 
and amplifications in the British Parliament and elsewhere, and all 
doubt, if doubt there were, was removed as to the true significance 
of the offer. Even so your Working Committee chose to keep open 
the door of negotiation and left it to this Congress to take the final 
decision. 

During the last few days there has been another discussion 
of this subject in the British House of Commons, and the 
Secretary of State for India has endeavoured to point out that 
successive Governments have tried to prove, not only by words, 
but by deeds also, the sincerity of their faith in regard to India. 
We must recognize Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s desire to do some- 
thing for India and his anxiety to secure the goodwill of the 
Indian people. But his speech and the other speeches made 
in Parliament carry us no further. “ Dominion Status in 
action,” to which he has drawn attention, has been a snare 
for us, and has certainly not reduced the exploitation of 
India. The burdens on the Indian masses ar<* even greater 
to-day because of this “ Dominion Status in action” and 
the so-called constitutional reforms of ten years ago. Higli 
Commissioners in London, and repre Ciitative on the 
League of Nations, and the purchase of stores, aud Indian 
Cfovernors and high ofiicials are no ])arts of our demand. 
We want to put au end to the exploitation of India's poor and to 
get the reality of pow<*r and not mnely the livery of office. 

Mr. \Vedg\vo(Kl Bonn has given us a record of the achieve- 
ments of the past dec.ide. lU could hiv' added toil by 
referring to Martial Law in the Punjab .md the Jaliianwala 
Bagh shooting and the repression and exploitation that have 
gone on continually during this period of “ Dominion Status 
in action.” He has given us some insight into what more of 
Dominion Status may mean for us. It will mean the shadow 
of authority to a handful Indians, and mare repression and 
exploitation of the masses. 

What will this Congress do ? The condition for co-operation 
remain unfulfilled. Can we co-operate so long as there is no guarantee 
that real freedom will come to us ? Can we co-operate when our 
comrades lie in prison and repression continues ? Can we co-operate 
until we arc assured that real peace is sought after and not merely 
a tactical advantage over us ? Peace cannot come at the point of the 
bayonet, and if we arc to continue to be dominated over by an alien 
people, let us at least be no consenting parties to it. 

If the Calcutta Resolution holds, we have but one goal to-day, 
lhat of independence. Independence is not a happy word in the 
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world to-day, for it means exclusiveness and isolation. Civilization 
has had enough of narrow nationalism and gropes towards a wider 
co-operation and interdependence. And if wc use the w'ord inde- 
pendence we do so in no sense hostile to the larger ideal. Independ- 
ence for us means complete freedom from British domination and 
British imperialism. Having attained our freedom I have no doubt 
that India wdll welcome all attempts at world co-operation and 
federation, and will even agree to give up part of her own 
independence to a larger group of which she is an equa! 
member. 

The British Empire to-day is not such a group, and cannot be 
so long as it dominates over millions of peoples and holds large areas 
of the world’s surface despite the will of their inhabitants. It can- 
not be a true commonwealth so long as imperialism is its basis and the 
exploitation of other races its chief means of sustenance. The British 
Empire to-day is indeed gradually undergoing a process of political 
dissolution. It is in a state of unstable equilibrium. The Union of 
South Africa is not a very happy member of the family, nor is the 
Irish Free State a willing one. Egypt drifts away. India could 
never be an equal member of the Commonwealth unless imperialism 
and all it implies is discarded. So long as this is not done, India’s 
position in the Empire must one of subservience, and her exploi- 
tation will continue. The embrace of the British Empire is a dan- 
gerous thing. It cannot be the life-giving embnicc of affection freely 
given and returned. And if it is not that, it w ill l)e, w hat it has 
been in the past, the embrace of death. 

There is talk ofwwld peace and pacts have been signed 
by the nations of the v/orld. But despite pacts armaments 
grow and beautiful language is the only homage that is paid to 
the goddess of peace. Peace can only come when the causes 
of war are removed. So long as there is the domination of one 
country over another, or the exploitation of one class by 
another, there will always be attempts to subvert the existing 
order, and no stable equilibrium can endure. Out of 
imperialism and capitalism peace can never come. And it is 
because the British Empire stands for these, and bases itself on 
the exploitation of the masses, that w'e can find no willing 
place in it. No gain that may come to us is worth anything 
unless it helps in removing the grievous burdens on our masses. 
The weight of a great empire is heavy to][carry, and long our 
people have endured it. Their backs are bent and down and 
their spirit has almost broken. How will they share in the 
commonwealth partnership if the burden of exploitation 
continues ? Many of the problems we have to face are the 
problems of vest^ interests, mostly created or encouraged 
by the British Government. The interests of rulers of Indian 
States, of British officials, and British capital and Indian 
capital, and of the owners of big zamindaris are ever thrust 
before us, and they clamour for protection. The unhappy 
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millions who really need protection are almost voiceless, and 
have few advocates. So long as the British Empire continues 
in India, in whatever sliape it may do so, it wall strengthen 
tlicsc vested interests and create more. And each one of them 
will be a fresh obstacle in our way. Of necessity the Government 
has to rely on oppression, and the symbol of its rule is the secret 
service with its despicable and contemptible train of agents, pro- 
cateurs, informers and approvers. 

We have had much controversy about independence and 
Dominion Status, and we have quarrelled about words. But the 
rerd thing is the conquest of power bv whatever name it mav be 
called. I do not thir.k that any form of Dominion Status applicable 
to India will give us real power. A test of this power would be the 
entire withdrawal of the alien army of occuption and economic 
control. Let us, tlv'rcf ore, concentrate on these and the rest will 
follow easily. 

We stand, lhert‘forc, to-day for the fullest freedom of India. 
'This Congress did liot acknowledge and will not acknowledge the 
right of the Britibli Parliament to dictate to us in any way. To it 
we make no appeal. But \vc do appeal to the Parliament and 
conscience of the world, and to them wc shall declare, I hope, that 
lodia submits no longer to any foreign domination. To-day or to- 
morrow we may not be strong enough to assert our wdll. Wc are 
very con.scious of our weakness, and there is no boasting in us or 
j)ridc of sln'nglli. But let no one, least of all England, mistake or 
underrate the meaning or strength of our resolve. Solemnly, with 
full knowledge of eonsequeiua'S, I hope, we shall take it and there 
\N^ill be no turning back. A great nation cannot be thwarted for 
long when once its mind is clear and resolved. If to-day we fail 
xind to-morrow brings no success, the day after will follow' and bring 
achicv<‘mcnt. ' 

Wc are weary of strife and hunger for peace and opportunity to 
w'ork constructively for our country. Do we enjoy the breaking up 
of our homes and tltc sight of our brave young men going to prison 
or facing the hxilier ? Docs the worker like going on strike and 
losing even his miserable pittance and starving ? He does so by 
sheer compulsion when there is no other w’ay for him. And we who 
take this perilous path of n.uional strife do so because there is no 
other w^ay to an honourable peace. But wc long for peace, and the 
hand of fellowship will always be stretched out to all who may care 
to grasp it. But behind the hand wall be a body which will not bend 
to injustice and a mind that wall not surrender on any vital point. 

With the struggle before us the time for determining our future 
constitution is not yet. For two vears or more we have drawn up 
constitutions, and finally the All-Parties Committee put a crown 
to these efforts by drawing up a scheme of its own which the Ciong- 
rcss adopted for a year. The labour that went to the making of 
this scheme was not wasted, and India has profited by it. But the 
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vcar is past and \vc have to face new circumstances which require 
action rather than constitution-maklui;. Vet we cannot ignore tne 
problems that beset us and that will nivike or mar our struggle and 
our future constitution. We have to aim at social .idjustment and 
equilibrium, and lo overcome the forces uf dhruption that have 
been the banc of India. 

I must frankly confess that I am a socialist and a re[)ublican, 
and am no believer in kings and piinccs, or in the Older which 
produces the modern kings of industry, wh.o have greater ])owcr 
over the lives and fortunes of men than even the kings of old, and 
whose methods are as predatory as those of the old feudal 
aristocracy. I recognize, however, th.it it may not be j)ossiblc ior 
a body constituted as is this National Congress, and in the present 
circumstances of the country, to adopt a full Socialistic programme. 
But we must realize that the philosophy of Socialism has gradually 
permeated the entire structure of society the world over, and almost 
the only points in dispute are the pace and the methods of advance* 
to its full realization. India will have to go that way, loo, if sht* 
seeks to end her poverty and ine quality, though she may evolve her 
own methods and may adapt the ideal lo the genius of her race. 

We have three major problems — the minorities, the Indian 
States, and labour and peasantry. I have dealt already with the 
question of minorities. I shall only repeat that we must give the 
lullcst assurance by our words and deeds that their culture and 
traditions will be safe. 

The Indian States, even for India, arc the most curious 
relies of a bygone age. Many of their rulers apparently still 
believe in the divine right of kings — puppet kings though they 
be — and consider the State and all it contains to be their 
personal property, which they can sejuander at will. A few of 
them have a sense of responsibility and have cr.dcavoured lo 
serve their people, hut many of them have hardly any 
redeeming leaturc. It is perhaps unjust to blame ibcm, ibr tluy 
are but the products of a vicious system, and it is the system 
that will ultimately have to go. One of the rulers has told us 
frankly that even in ease of w'ar beiwTcn India and lingland he 
will stand for England and fight against his mother country. 
That is the measure of his patriotism. It is not surprising, then, 
that they claim, and their claim finds acceptance wirh the British 
Government, that they alone can n present their subjects at any 
conference, and no one even of their subjects may have any say. 
The Indian States cannot live apart from the rest of India, and 
their rulers must, unless they accept their inevitable limitations, 
go the way of others who thought like them. And the only people 
who have a right to determine the future of the States must be 
the people of those States, including the rulers. This Congress which 
claims self-determination cannot deny it to the people of the States. 
Meanwhile, the Congress is perfectly willing to confer with such 
rulers as arc prepared to do so, and to devise means whereby the 
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transition may not he too sudden. But in no event can the people 
of the StatC'. be ignored. 

Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For India 
mi'ans the peasantry and labour, and to the extent that we raise 
lliem and satisfy* their wants, will wc succeed in our task. And 
the measure of the strength of our national movement will be the 
measure of their adh Tcncc to it. Wc can only gain them to our 
side by our espousing their cause, which is really the country’s cause. 
The Congress, it is said, must hold the balance fairly between 
capital and labour and zamindar and tenant. But the balance 
has hern and is terribly weighted on one side, and to maintain the 
\talu 9 quo is to maintain injustice and exploitation. The only way 
to right it is to do away with the domination of any one class over 
another. The All-India Congress Committee accepted this ideal of 
social and economic change in a resolution it passed some months 
ago in Bombay. I hope the Congress will also set its seal on it, and 
will further draw up a programme of such changes as can be imme- 
diately put in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole cannot 
go very far to-day. But it must keep the ultimate ideal in view 
and work for it. The question is not one merely of wages and 
charity doled out by an employer or landlord. Paternalism in 
industry or in the land is but a form of charity with all its sting 
and its utter incapacity to root out the evil. The new theory of 
trusteeship, which some advocate, is equally barren. For trustee- 
ship means that the power for good or evil remains with the self- 
appointed trustee, and he may exercise it as he will. The sole 
trusteeship that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not 
of one individual or a group. Many Englishmen honestly consider 
themselves the trustees for India, and yet to what a condition have 
they reduced our country ! 

Wc have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run 
and the land produce food. To-day the abundance that the land 
produces is not for the peasant or the labourer who work on it ; 
and industry’s chief function is supposed to be to produce 
millionaires. However golden the harvest and heavy the dividends, 
the mud huts and hovels and nakedness of our people testify 
to the glory of the British Empire and of our present social 
system. 

Our economic programme must, therefore, be based on a 
human outlook and must not sacrifice man to money. If an industry 
cannot be run without starving its workers, then the industry must 
close down. If the worker on the land have not enough to cat, then 
the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
The least that every worker in field or factory is entitled to is a 
minimum wage which will enable him to live in moderate comfort 
and humane hours of labour which do not break his strength and 
spirit. The All- Parties Com nictee accepted the principle and included 
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it in their recommendation. I hope the Congress will also do so, 
and will in addition be prep \red to accept its natural consequences. 
Further, that it will adopt the well-known demands of labour for a 
better life, and will give everv assistance to it to organize itself and 
prep ^ re itself for the day when it can control industry on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

Bui industrial labour is only a small part of India, although 
it is rapidly becoming a force tliat cannot be ignored. It is the 
peasantry that cry loudly and piteously for relief, and our programme 
must deal with their present condition. Rtial relief can only come 
by a great change in the land laws and the basis of the present 
system of land tenure. We have among us many big landowners, 
and we welcome them. But they must realise that the ownership 
of large estates by individuals, w’hich is the outcome of a state 
resembling the old feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing 
phenomenon all over the world. Even in countries which arc the 
strong-holds of capitalism the large estates are being split up and 
given to the peasantry who work on them In India also we have 
large areas where the system of peasant proprietorship prevails, 
and we shall have to extend this all over the country. I hope that 
in doing so we may have the co-operation of some at least of the big 
landowners. 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session to draw 
up any detailed economic programme. It can only lay down some 
general principle.s and call upon the All-India Congress Committee 
lo fill in the details in co-operation with the representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress and other organisations which are vitally 
interested in this matter. Indeed I hope that the co-operation 
between this Congress and the Trades Union Congress will grow, 
and the two organisations will fight side by side in feature 
struggles. 

All these are pious hopes till w^c gain power, and the real 
problem, therefore, before us is the conquest of power. We shall not 
do so by subtle reasoning or argument or lawyers’ quibbles, but by 
the forging of sanctions to enforce the nation’s will. To that end 
this Congress must address itself. 

The past year has been one of preparation for us, and we have 
made every effort to reorganize and strengthen the Congress organi- 
zation. The results have been considerable, and our organization 
is in a better state to-day than at any time since the reaction which 
followed the Non-co-operation Movement. But our weaknesses 
arc indiy and arc apparent enough. Mutual strife, even within 
Congress Committee, is unhappily too common and election 
squabbles drain all our strength and energy. How can we fight 
a great fight if we cannot get over this ancient w^eaknesss of 
ours and rise above our petty selves? I earnestly hope that with 
a strong programme of action before the country our perspective 
will improve and we will not tolerate this barren and demoralizing 
strife. 
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transition may not bo too sudden. But in no event can the people 
of tlie States be ignored. 

Our third major problem is the biggest of all. For India 
means the peasantry and lab.our, and to the extent that we raise 
tl>em and s.itisfy their wants, will we succeed in our task. And 
the measure of the strength of our national movement will be the 
measure of their adh 'rence to it. We can only gain them to our 
side by our espousing their cause, which is really the country’s cause. 
The Congress, it is said, must hold the balance fairly between 
capital and labour and zamindar and tenant. But the balance 
has been and is terribly weighted on one side, and to maintain the 
.status (fuo i.s to maintain injustice and exploitation. The only way 
to right it is to do away with the domination of any one class over 
another. The All-India Congress Committee accepted this ideal of 
social and economic ch.ange ia a resolution it passed some months 
ago in Bombay. I hope the Congress will also set its seal on it, and 
will further draw up a programme of such changes as can be imme- 
diately put in operation. 

In this programme perhaps the Congress as a whole cannot 
go very lar to-day. But it must keep the ultimate ideal in view 
and work for it. The question is not one merely of wages and 
charity doled out by an employer or landlord. Paternalism in 
industry or in the land is but a form of charity with all its sting 
and its utter incapacity to root out the evil. The new theory of 
trusteeship, which some advocate, is equally barren. For trustee- 
ship means that the power for good or evil remains with the self- 
appointed tru-stoc, and he may exercise it as he will. The sole 
trusteeship that can be fair is the trusteeship of the nation and not 
of one individual or a group. Many Englishmen honestly consider 
thenasclves the trustees for India, and yet to what a condition have 
they reduced our country ! 

We have to decide for whose benefit industry must be run 
and the land produce food. To-day the abundance that the land 
produces is not for the peasant or the labourer who work on it ; 
and industry’s chief function is supposed to be to produce 
millionaires. However golden the harvest and heavy the dividends, 
the mud huts and hovels and nakedness of our people testify 
to the glory of the British Empire and of our present social 
system. 

Our economic programme must, therefore, be based on a 
human outlook and must not sacrifice man to money. If an industry 
cannot be run without starving its workers, then the industry must 
close down. If the worker on the land have not enough to eat, then 
the intermediaries who deprive them of their full share must go. 
The least that every worker in field or factory is entitled to is a 
minimum w'age which will enable him to live in moderate comfort 
and humane hours of labour which do not break his strength and 
spirit. The All-Parties Com.nittec accepted the principle and included 
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it in their recommendation. I hope the Congress will also do so, 
and will in addition be prep \ red to accept its natural consequences. 
Further, that it will adopt the well-known demands of labour for a 
better life, and will give everv assistance to it to organize itself and 
])repare itself for tlie day when it can control industry on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

But industrial labour is only a small part of India, although 
it is rapidly becoming a force that cannot be ignored. It is the 
peasantry that cry loudly and piteously for relief, and our programme 
must deal with their present condition. Real relief can only come 
by a great change in the land laws and the basis of the present 
system of land tenure. We have among us many big landowners, 
and we welcome them. But they must realise that the ownership 
of large estates by individuals, w’hich is the outcome of a state 
resembling the old feudalism of Europe, is a rapidly disappearing 
phenomenon all over the world. Even in countries which arc the 
strong-holds of capitalism the large estates arc being split up and 
given to the peasantry who work on them. In India also we have 
large areas where the system of peasant proprietorship prevails, 
and we shall have to extend this all over the country. I hope that 
in doing so w'C may have the co-operation of some at least of the big 
landowners. 

It is not possible for this Congress at its annual session to draw 
up any detailed economic programme. It can only lay down some 
general principles and call upon the All-India Congress Committee 
lo fill in the details in co-operation with the representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress and other organisations which arc vitally 
interested in this matter. Indeed I hope that the co-operation 
between this Congress and the Trades Union Congress will grow, 
and the two organisations will fight side by side in future 
struggles. 

All these are pious hopes till we gain power, and the real 
problem, therefore, before us is the conquest of power. We shall not 
do so by subtle reasoning or argument or lawyers’ quibbles, but by 
the forging of sanctions to enforce the nation’s will. To that end 
this Congress must address itself. 

The past year has been one of preparation for us, and wc have 
made every effort to reorganize and strengthen the Congress organi- 
zation. The results have been considerable, and our organization 
is in a better state to-day than at any time since the reaction which 
followed the Non-co-operation Movement. But our weaknesses 
arc mc*ny and arc apparent enough. Mutual strife, even within 
Congress Committee, is unhappily too common and cleciion 
squabbles drain all our strength and energy. How can we fight 
a great tight if we cannot get over this ancient weaknesss of 
ours and rise above our petty selves? I earnestly hope that with 
a strong programme of action before the country our perspective 
will improve and we will not tolerate this barren and demoralizing 
strife. 
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\Vlu.t can this prot^rammc be ? Our choice is limited, not by 
our own constitution, vvliicli we can change at our will, but by 
lacts and circumstances. Article 1 of our Consdtiition lays down 
that our methods rnu :t be legitimate and peaceful. U yiiirn.ite 
1 hope they will always be, for we must not sully the great cause 
lor which we stand bv any deed that v. ill bring dishonour to it and 
that we may ourselves regret later. Peaceful I should like them 
to bf‘, for the methods of peace are more desirable and more en- 
during than those of violence. Violence too often brings reaction 
and demoralization in its train, and in our coun:ry specially it mav 
lead to disruption. It is perfectly true that organized violence rules 
the world to-day, and it may be that we could profit l>y its use. 
But we have not the rnalcrial or the training, for organized violence, 
and individual or sporadic violence is a confession of despair. I'he 
great majority of us, I take it, judg<‘ the issue not on moral but on 
practical grounds, and if wc reject the way of violence, it is 
l)ccause it promises no substantial results. But if this Congress 
or the nation at any future time comes to the conclusion that 
methods of violence will rid us of slavery, then I have no doubt 
that it will adopt them. Violence is bad, but slavery, is far worse. 
Let us also remember that the great apostle of non-vdolence has him- 
self told us that it is better to fight tlian to refuse to fight out of 
cowardice. 

Any great movement for liberation to-day must necessarily 
be a mass movement, and mass movements must essentially be 
peaceful, except in times of organised revolt. Whether wc have 
the non-co-operation of a decade ago or the modern industrial 
weapon of the general strike, the basis is peaceful organization and 
peaceful action. And if the principal movement is a pe aceful one, 
c(uUemporaneous aitcmpts at .‘sporadic violence can only distract 
attention and weaken it. It is not possii)le to carry on at one and 
the sam<' time tlie two movements side by side. Wc have to choose 
and strictly to abide by our ch(»ice. What the choice of this Ciongre^s 
is likely to be 1 lawe no douin. It can only choose a pe.iceiul mass 
movement. 

Should we repeat the programme and tactics of the non-co- 
operation movement ! Not necessarily, but the basic ide.i must 
lemain. Piogrammcs and tactics must be made to lit in w'ith 
circumstances, and it is neither easy nor desirable for this Congress at 
this stage to determine them in detail. I'hat should be the work of 
its executive, the All-India Congress Committee. But the principles 
have to be fixed. 

The old programme was one of the three boycotts — councils, 
law courts and schools— leading up to refusal of service in the army 
and non-payment of taxes. When the national struggle is at its 
height, I fail to see how it will be possible for any person engaged in 
it to continue in the courts or the schools. But still I think that it 
will be unwise to declare a boycott of the courts and schools at 
this stage. The boycott of the legislative councils had led to much- 
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heated debate in the past, and this Congress itself has been rent 
in twain over it. Wc need not revive that controv»‘rsy, for the 
circiimstanrcs to-day arc entirely different. I feel that the step 
the Congress took sonic years ago to permit Congressmen to 
enter the councils was an inevitable step, and I am not 
prepared to say that some good has not resulted from it. But wc 
liave exhausted that good, and there is no middle course left to-day 
betwem boycott and lull co-operalion. All of us know the demora- 
lization that these sham legislatures have brought in our ranks, and 
how manv of our good men, their committees and commissions liave 
been lured away. Our workers are limited in number, and we can have 
no mass movement unless they concentrate on it and turn their 
backs on the palatial council-chambers of our legislatures. And if 
wc declare for independence, how can we enter the councils and 
carry on our humdrum and profitless activities there ? No pro- 
gramme or policy can be laid down for ever, nor can this Congress 
bind the country or even itself to pursue one line of action indefinitely. 
But to-day I would respectfully urge the Congress that the only 
policy in regard to the councils is a complete boycott of them. The 
All-India Congress recommended this course in July last, and the 
time has come to give effect to it. 

Our programme must, therefore, be one of political and 
economic boycott. It is not possible for us, so long as we arc not 
actually independent, and not even then completely, to boycott 
another country wholly or to sever all connection with it. But our 
endeavour must be to reduce all points of contact with the British 
Government and to rely on ourselves. We must also make it clear 
that Indians will noi accept responsibility for all the ded:)is 
that England has piled on her. The Gaya Ck)ngress repudiated 
liability to pay these debts, and we must repeat this rc-pudiation and 
stand by i'. Sucii of India’s public' dciM, as has been used for 
purposes ])encfirial to India, wc are prepared to admit and pay l)ae]v. 
But we wliollv deny all liaijiity to pay back the vast sums which 
liave been raised so tliat India may he held in subjection and her 
burdens may be increased. In particular, the poverty-stricken })coi)ie 
of India cannot agree to shoulder tlr* burden of the wars fought by 
England to extend her dom.dn or consolidate her position in India. 
Nor can they acce])i the many concessions lavishly bestowed, without 
even proper compensation, on foreign exploiters. 

This boycott will only be a means to an end. It will release 
energy and divert attention to the real struggle, which must tala* 
the shape of non-payment of taxes and, where possible, with the co- 
operation of the labour movement, general strikes. But non-pay- 
ment of taxes must be well organised in specific areas, and for tins 
purpose the Congress should authorize the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to take the necessary action wherever and whenever it consi- 
ders desirable. 

I have not so far referred to the constructive programme of the 
Congress. This should certainly continue, but the experience of the 
last few years shows us that by itself it docs not carry us swiftly 
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enough. It prepares the ground for future action, and ten year.'* 
silent work is bearing fruit to-day. In particular wc shall, I hope— 
continue our boycott of foreign cloth and the boycott of British 
goods. 

I have not referred so far to the Indians overseas and I do not 
propose to say much about them. This is not from any want ol 
fellow-feelings with our brethren in East Africa or South Africa or 
Fiji or cbewhcrc, who are bravely struggling against great odds. But 
their fate will be decided in the plains of India, and the struggle we 
arc launching into is as much for them as for ourselves. 

For this struggle we want efficient machinery. Our Congress 
constitution and organization have become too archaic and slow- 
moving, and are ill-suited to times of crisis. The times of great 
demonstrations arc past. We want quiet and irresistible action now, 
and this can only be brought about by the strictest discipline in 
our ranks. Our resolutions must lie passed in order to be acted 
upon. The Congre.ss will gain in strength, however small its actual 
membership may become, if it acts in a disciplined way. Small 
determined minorities have changed the fate of nations. Mobs and 
crowds can do little. Freedom itself involves restraint and discipline, 
and each one of us will have to subordinate himself to the larg»*r 
good. 


The Congress represents no small minority in the country, 
though many may be too weak to join it or to work for it, they look 
to it with ho|)e and longing to bring them deliverance. Ever since 
the Calcutta resolution the country has waited with anxious 
c'xpectation for this great day when this Congress 
meets. None of us can say what and when we can achieve. 
We cannot command success. But sucess often comes 
to those who dare and act ; it seldom goes to the timid who are ever 
af’^aid of the coirsequences. We play for high stakes ; and if we 
seek to achieve great things, it can only be through great dangers. 
Whether we succeed soon or late, none but ourselves can stop us 
from high endeavour and Iroin writing a noble page in our country’s 
long and splendid history. 

We have conspiracy cases going on in various parts of the 
country. They are ever with us. But the time has gone for secret 
omspiracy. We have now an Open Conspiracy to free this country 
front foreign rule and you, comrades, and all our countrywomen 
are invited to join it. But the rewards that are in store for you are 
suftcring and prison and, it may be, death. But you shall also have 
the s.itisfaction that you have done your little bit for India, the 
ancient but ever young, and have helped a little in the libera- 
tion of humanity from its present bondage. 
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Pious British Platitudes 

[Bombay^ June 26 1946) 

How a National Government might have avoided a tragedy 
lik‘ the Bengal famine and by securing the co-operation of 
the people, have provided an efficient administration, was described 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an exclusive interview with Globe 
on Sunday. 

Pandit Nehru also described the sort of New World Order 
which could result from the present international upheaval, and 
the part that India might play in free co-operation with all other 
countries. 

He deplored the complete lack of attention which the British 
people as a whole paid to India, spoke of occasional pious phititudes 
that were ladled out to all the major political parties, and expressed 
surprise at what he called the “ colossal ignorance and amazing 
insansitiveness to the dominant feelings of India” which was 
exhibited. 

The whole conception lying behind the India Office should go, 
he declared and pointed out that no big problem could ultimately 
be solved without full co-operation between the people and the 
Government of the country. 

‘^What would have happened if some settlement had been 
arrived at at the time of the Cripps Officer, it is difficult to say 
definitely,” said Pt, Nehru. “But I think it is pretty clear that 
any such settlement would have led not only to a greater 
sensitiveness to the various problems affecting the people, especially 
the food problem, but also to a greater efficiency and co-ordination 
in dealing with them. 

“What the Bengal famine has shown is a complete collapse 
of both the Central and Provincial Governments as well as the 
executive services in regard to the food situation. As the official 
report has shown this was completely ignored for a long time and 
then wrong directions were issued and then the directions were 
changed repeatedly and complete confusion prevailed. 

“It is quite inconceivable that any other arrangement of 
Government could have failed quite so miserably as the Government 
arrangements did in 1943. Apart from the failure of Governmental 
apparatus, certain psychological reactions leading to a moral decay 
and disruption of official apparatus have been very evident. 

“No big problem can ultimately be solved without full 
co-operation between the people and the Government of the country. 
Instead of this co-operation there was hostility and conflict. Obvi- 
ously, if a National Government had been formed in 1942 there 
would have been a great deal of co-operation with the people and a. 
constant desire to remove anything that caused them distress. 
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‘‘I am quite convinced that the Beiigal famine in those 
( irrumstances would have either been avoided or at any rate very 
greatly minimised.” 

Mr. Nehru did not attach very much importance to tiv' 
appointment of a British High Commisioner in India, although this, 
he said, might be a slight improvement. 

“Nor docs it matter,” he said, “what kind of a signboard is put 
up outside the India Office. The real thing is that the whole concep- 
tion lying behind the India Office should go.” 

Turning to India’s part in the New World Order which 
could result from the upheavals of the present, Mr. Nehru said: 
“One of the fundamental problems of the day everywhere is 
how to co-ordinate the two conceptions of a central socialised orga- 
nisation of society and the state with the greatest amount of indivi- 
dual freedom. 

“Both aspects arc important. I have no doubt that in the 
modern world the New World Order will have every large elements 
of Socialism as its basis. I, hop:*, however, that individual freedom 
will also be preserved in a large measure. 

“Possibly, in the transition period and the upheavals that 
arc taking place there will be many difficulties in this co- 
ordination. 

“So far as India is concerned, I should like her to keep this in 
view arid to ro-op(Tatc with ail other nations in achieving such 
a world <^rdcr wdiich, while developing international activities 
<in an ever wider scale, would not interfere with the individual genius 
and freedom of the various peoples and countries.” 

Mr. Nehru as lus brief formula for the preserv.ilion 

of jM*aee in ih(‘ post-war woi'ld, “the rlimiaation, as far as 
possil)le, of poUiie.il and economic confiieis between countries 
and an equiial)le intiTnationad order to organiic iaLenivUional 
relations, 

“It is ohxioii^ly essential," he pointed out, “that such an 
order be bi.sed on the nativinal freodom of various countries involved, 
and that no country should have a sense of alien domination and 
suppression. 

“It seems also necessary that some kind of International 
Police ForcK' be organised, but there is grave danger of such a Force 
being exploited by the dominant Powers to their own advantage. 
Realities have to be faced to-day, and the reality is the outstanding 
position of some great Powers. 

“I think it would have been better, from every point of view, 
to give a far bigger status to the smaller powers in any international 
settlement. OtherMUse, the small Powers in fear and self-defence, 
will group themselves around each Big Power and big and hostile 
blocs might face each other.” 
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Asked in view of the Imminent general election in Britain 
what be expected of British Labour, Mr. Nehru said: ^TThe British 
Labour Party docs represent various progressive forces in Britain 
and, therefore, I wish it success in the elections. But under 
the present leadership that Party means just nothing to India. 
It surprises me how the leaders of that party make references 
to India which exhibit not only colossal ignorance of this 
country but an amazing insensitiveness to the dominant feelings 
of India.” 

Mr. Nehru said that he knew that many people in Britain, 
both among the intellectuals and the working classes, bad great 
sympathy for Indian freedom. “But it must be obvious,” he 
added, “that as a whole the British people pay no attention 
whatever to India, except in so far as they give expression occasion- 
ally to pious platitudes. 

“This applies to all the major parties and certainly to their 
leaders,” he declared. 

ATOMIC BOMB 

On the atomic bomb Pandit Nehru had a scientist’s outlook. 
Long ago he had taken degree in science and had studied physics 
before the present development with the atom. He was fascinated 
with the theory that almost anything could be made radio-active. 
In the spare moments of a politician’s life he had tried to read 
science and was greatly interested in the atomic bomb. The dis- 
covery has released tremendous forces in the world which could 
be used for good or evil. For the time being it had been used 
only to destroy cities and kill people. There was now a race 
in this world between construction forces and destruction forces. 

Since the last generation that race had become more and 
more frantic and with the coming of the atomic bomb, it looked 
as though one of them must win. Which would wan he could 
not say. I am not interested in the destruction of men in the 
world but there is no good making a fuss about it, he said. It 
could not be kept a secret for long and in fact most of the 
advanced countries were on the verge of discovering it. Undoubted- 
ly they would have it and use it if the war came again. That 
meant tremendous destruction. From a humanitarian point of 
view he would enquire into the basic cause. It was a very grave 
responsibility for any country that used atom bombs. A very great 
responsibility rests with the United States. It justified the use of 
atomic bomb on the ground that it stopped war but by unicasing 
such a weapon it had created a dangerous situation. The atomic 
bomb brought a measure of hope also. Faced with such a destructive 
weapon, people might wake up. 

Asked if the future Government of India would have atomic 
bombs in their armoury Pandit Nehru said that so long as the 
world was constituted as it was, every country would have to devise 
and use the latest scientific devices for its protection. He had no 
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doubt India would develop her scientific researches and hoped 
Indian scientist would use the atomic force for constructive purposes. 
But if India was threatened, she would inevitably try to defend her- 
self by all means at her disposal. He hoped India, in common with 
other countries, would prevent the use of atomic bombs. 

Ill 

Effective World Organisation Needed 

{Simla, July 11, 1945) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told an Associated Press reporter 
in an exclusive interview that his opposition to Nazism and Fascism 
had not undergone any change during the last three years of his 
prison life. 

‘‘Nazism and Fascism”, Pandit Nehru said, “are two politics 
which are immensely dangerous to any country and to the world at 
large. I am as firmly opposed to them as ever before. The mere 
fact of Nazis as .such having disappeared from Germany does not 
aflTect one’s reactions. It might grow again in any country other than 
Germany under some other name. 

Pandit Nehru was not inclined to b' drawn into a discussion of 
current Indian affairs. 

Answering a question on Russian neutrality in the war against 
Japan, Pandit Nehru said, “Fascism and Nazism have nothing to 
do with the war against Japan in the technical sense of the world. 
Japan is a militarist and aggressive nation. Her militarism and 
aggression have got to be checked. As for the policies of various 
countries the Pandit said they are no doubt the result of numerous 
factors. There was no question of one country entering a war of 
crusade for the sake of high principles, ignoring many other factors. 
It is, presumptuous for me to judge Russian or any other country’s 
attitude. It is for them to decide. In spite of every sympathy 
for the so-called democratic countries, that is for England and 
France, w'hen German war broke out, America did notjoin it be- 
cause of various internal and other factors till she was compelled to 
do so by the Japanese attack”. 

“If you want to check aggression and militarism you must have 
super-aggression and militarism and who is there to check the latter?” 
the interviewer asked. 

“Of course there is always the danger of a new militarism 
growing up in the act of suppressing an existing militarism,” Pandit 
Nehru replied. “The only possible way of eliminating this is by the 
creation of an effective world organisation. How far the efforts in 
this direction will succeed in the near future, it was difficult to say,’^ 
concluded Pandit Nehru* 
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Potsdam Poachers 

{Sopore^ August 4^ 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an interview to “Associated Press'^ 
special corresp)ondent said: 

“The Potsdam decision in regard to Germany, though intended 
to ensure peace in Europe, are not likely to have this result. The 
German militarists had to be destroyed and the possibility of future 
aggression prevented, but it seems to me that the way adopted will 
only lead to temporary and enforced peace; behind which will be 
motives of revenge, continuous attempts to break through the agri- 
cultural spell which is being made to encase Germany. 

“I cannot imagine a highly developed industrial people like 
Germany to exist for long as a backward agricultural community nor 
can I image an economic equilibrium being established in Europe on 
this basis. 

“Revenge and hatred can never he the foundation of a 
stable peace. I am ai'raid these proposals will be as temporary in 
their applications as the treaty of Versailles. If militarism is to be 
destroyed, it is not enough to end it in Germany as above. That will 
simply mean a transfer of militarism and the aggressive spirit to other 
counties. Any partial and enforced solution can be no solutir)n and 
will only lead to futun‘ conflicts. 

“For this moment the “Big Thn'e” are deciding thos(‘ vital 
issues because they are the dominant l)est but it must be remembered 
that the other countries are not necessarily in agreement with 
these decisions. Certainly India has neither been consulted nor has 
agreed to them and though India’s voice may lx* powerless to-day 
it will not remain so. I hope what(wer influ'mee India posscss(!S in 
iutuH' v^iIl be used to evolve more st.ible ct)nditions ol vvmkl peja e 
and freedom''. 

Pandit Nehru said that it had been his long-held opinion 
that in Indian States there must be full responsible government. 
And of all the States, Kashmir was entitled to it at the earliest. 

He paid a tribute to the work of the Kashmir National 
Conference and its leader, Sheikh Abdullah, and said that its 
foundation w'as sound as its doors were open to all communities 
for there alone the Kashmiris could build the edifice they aspire 
for. 

He said that, unfortunately there were enough barriers already 
between them and any organisation which created new barriers and 
accentuated bitterness only weakens the people. 

He said that only selfish men guided by thought of temporary 
advantage offered conditions for joining the freedom movement. 
‘TTiis is merely a pretext for keeping away from it. Essentially 
they have no interest in freedom.” 
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V 

Political Friendship 

(London, February JO, 1946.) 

Of course I expect a peaceful and friendly 
settlement with Britain. If such a settlement is 
reached, India’s relations with great Britain will 
naturally be closed, as there are so many ties al- 
ready developed between our two peoples, some 
good, many bad,” »aid Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in an ex- 
clufive interview to Mr. D, V. Tahmankar, who is touring India as 
a special correspondent and whose despatch was prominently pub- 
lished in to-day’s Reynolds News,” an influential socialist Sunday 
paper. 

“ But,” [X)inted out Pandit Nehru, “such friendly relations can 
only grow between independent countries which can co-operate 
with each other, otherwise the past woll pursue us and poison our 
relations.” 

Asked if he would be agreeable to accept Dominion Status 
with the right to secede, Pandit Nehru said : “ No, from no point 

of view can India fit into Dominion Status pattern.” 

Regarding India’s relations with other nations Pandit Nehru 
stated : ” Days of national isolation have gone for ever. It is 

clear from the point of view of dttfence and future progress In indust- 
ry, trade and communications that the mutual good relations of the 
countries of Middle East as well as of South East Asia will largely 
depend on India, lii this I include Australia and New Zealand.” 

Pandit Nehru added : “ I firmly believe that China will be 

in the near future a strong powerful State clo.scly associated with 
India and playing an impoitant part in the Pacific region.” 

Pandit Nehru envisaged special relations with the United 
States and Soviet Union and said, “ Ru.ssia being a neighbour, we 
shall presumably have closer contact. The United States can play 
a great part in India’s industrial development. 

Referring to the plea that Britain w^anted to transfer power 
to India but did not know to whom to give it Pandit Nehru said : 

A clear declaration of the recognition of India’s independence is 
vital for any constitutional solution of Indian problems. Transfer 
should be made to Indian representatives or the constitution-making 
body which will come into existence after the provincial elections. 
The constitution which this bodv will frame must be accepted as 
final.” 

For the interim period w'hile the constitution is being made 
Pandit Nehru envisaged a Centre “ as responsible as possible ” to 
carry on the administration with the help of the democratic conven- 
tions and without Viceroy’s veto. 
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On the issue oi Pakistan Pandit Nehru said, “ Pakistan cannot 
be discussed in the present atmosphere. Mr. Jinnah’s demand is 
completely impossible.” He, however, assured that the Muslims 
and other minorities had been offered by the Congress all kinds of 
safeguards, cultural, judiciary and others. 

VI 

Free India For All 

In a letter to the Hindu on July 21 Mr. Percy Mac- 
Quren referred to Mr. Deshmukh’s speech made recently in South 
Africa in which the latter had said : “I i'czl that it is not sufficiently 
realised that Indian intellectual leaders are not guided by racial 
antagonism. There is no hostility to Europeans in India.” This 
statement, Mr. MacQueen, in his letter, says, compares strangely 
with the remarks made by Pandit Nehru at Lahore on July 17. 
Pandit Nehru had said that no doubt the Nazis of Germany 
were very brutal but to match their deeds, one could find quite a 
good many ot the British in India. Mr. MacQ^icen says that this, 
it may be noted, is not a charge which can he evaded by saying 
that it applies to the Government and not the British community, 
nor is it a comment which might possibly be justified in the case of 
a specific individual in specific circumstances. It is gratuitous 
insult to the British community in India. 

He continues : ‘‘ Many of us in India, and particularly those 

who, like myself, are returning to England to notin', could be enlisted 
as valuable supporters of the Indian cause. Is it wase to insult us ? 
I should have thought that common sense, if not common decency, 
would have restrained lesponsible Indians from making a personal 
attack. I have no intention of replying to abuse with abuse, but, as 
a member of the community whicli he had publicly insulted, I call 
upon Pandit Nehru o withdraw his statement.” 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a communication to the ‘‘Hindu” 
replying to Mr. MacQueen, says, “Mr. MacQueen is labouring under 
a misapprehension. I did not say anything about the British com- 
munity in India or about Englishmen or Britishers generally. It is 
not my habit to raise racial issues. Indeed I have always laid stress 
on the fact that our quarrel w as and is w ith the system of govern- 
ment and not with any particular race or nationality. I have 
further added that if that system of government continued even after 
the withdraw al of British dominance, that would give little freedom 
or relief to India. 

THIS UNSAVOURY BUSINESS ! 

“ What I said was that the British Government was ultimately 
responsible for the misdeeds of its officers, British and Indian, in the 
last quarter of 1942 and subsequently. — In numbers there were prob- 
ably more Indian officers of the lower grades involved in this un- 
savoury business than Britishers. If Mr. MacQueen has any doubt 
about this I invite him to visit some eastern parts of my own pro- 
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vincc or Bchar, or, for the matter of that, many other parts of 
India, to investigate the matter. 

I realise that every government considers it its first duty to 
maintain itself and to resist and suppress any attack upon it. Of 
that I made no complaint. But there arc certain limits of decency 
and humanity which no government or its officers arc supposed to 
transgress. All these limits were passed in these past years in India 
and numerous cases of almost inhumane and atrocious behaviour 
have come to light. A government which values its fair name 
should investigate all such charges and punish those who arc found 
guilty. But our present Government is afraid of nothing more than 
of such an investigation and tries to prevent it. 

NOTHING TO DO WITH MY JUDGMENT 

For my part what has happened in India and whatever may 
happen will not induce me to introduce racial issues in the argument. 
I came to the conclusion long ago that no race or people can be 
condemned wholesale and I know too many decent and honourable 
Englishmen to cast the blame on them as a race or nationality but 
that has nothing to do with my judgment on what happened in 
India from August 1942 onwards. None of us who experienced 
these years or have knowledge of the facts can ever forget what 
happened then.*’ 

VTI 

Stop The Imperialist Game 

{Bombay, March 15, 1910) 

Pandit Jaw.iharlal Nehru dedanxl that “ Indian opinion, 
as a whole, will strongly resent any aggression on Iran or 
Turkey by anv power,” and added tlie comment that ‘‘ the Big 
Powers are continuing the old imperialist game which already ha^ 
led to tw'o world wars.” 

“ There are many seeds of conflict and war,” Pandit Nehru 
added in an interview w ith the Associated Press of America, ^‘and 
eertainlv one of the principal ones is subjection of one country by 
another.” 

He made his comments in response to questions as to what, in 
his opinion, might be the position taken by an independent India in 
the event the Russian military moved southward in Iran and if 
Russian demands on Turkey were pressed. 

He said that “ news from the Middle East and from Turkey has 
been confusing ” and added that “ there is a general impression in 
India that wt have been getting one side of the news. 

“ It app>ears that in Iran there is a continuation of the old 
contest for possession of oil by rival powers. Iran has become the 
plaything of these rival powers and there is much concern in India 
about Iran’s fate« 
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“ On the one hand, there appears to be Russian aggression ; on 
the other, the desire of Britain not only to hold on to oil, but also to 
preserve the so-called life-lines of the Empire. Rival Iranian groups 
are exploited by either party. 

‘‘ Without knowing much more of actual conditions, it is 
difficult to form a correct opinion, but it is perfectly clear that 
Indian opinion, as a whole, will strongly resent any aggression on 
Iran or Turkey by any power.” 

‘‘ The lesson of all this,” Pandit Nehru added, “ is that the 
Big Powers are continuing the old imperialist game which has alrea- 
dy led to two world wars. They have not learned anything from 
the tragic history of the past and, if they do not learn soon enough, 
they will plunge again into disaster. 

‘‘ There are many seeds of conflict, but certainly one of the 
principal ones is subjection of one country by another. If on ! 
great power does this, another follows immediately for fear 
that the former may gain an advantage and so the mad race 
goes on. 

“ The real solution of this problem must be preceded by a 
complete renunciation of imperialism and the domination of one 
country by another. Foreign armies should be withdrawn, riien 
the United Nations Organization could consider how the world’s 
resources could be utilized in an equitable manntT for all countries 
concerned, for there should be no monopoly on something the world 
needs.” 

‘‘ Every country, in the final analysis, puts its own interests 
first in considering an international situation.” Pandit Nehru said. 
Obviou.sly India will be attracted more to those countries, which 
favour her own independence and progress. ” 

‘‘Her general policy is sure to be one of prompting world 
peace, preventing aggression anywhere and helping, in so far as 
possible, in the attainment of freedom by the subject countries of 
Asia and africa. She will try to maintain friendly relations with all 
countries and help in the evolution of a world order. 

“ More particularly, she will inevitably have closer contacts 
with her neighbour countries. The Indian Ocean region depends 
for its defence greatly on India, which is strategically situated in 
the centre. 

Thus both South-East Asia and the Middle East defence 
arrangements will partly depend on India. 

** It is difficult to say what the international position may be 
in the future, but the above considerations will generally govern 
Indian policy.” 

On the question of whether an independent India would seek 
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a military alliance with Britain or other countries, Pandit Nehru 
said : 

‘‘ We want to be friendly with the three principal powers — 
America, Russia and England — but this can only be on the basis of 
complete freedom. 

‘‘ Wc shall choose our own friends and cannot accept any 
imposition. 

“It is impossible for me to say what military or other alliances 
a free India may give approval of. Generally speaking, she would 
not like to entangle hcrscli with other peoples* feuds and imperialist 
rivalries.” 

In answer to a question about the future of India’s armed 
forces and their possible si/.e, Pandit Nehru said : “ Presumably 

India will maintain defence forces and obviously she will try to keep 
them as efheient as possiblf‘”. 

“ The whole question of defence in future warfare is so much 
in a fluid state, owing to scientific developments, that it is difficult 
to prophesy about the future.” 

VIII 

Vital Energy 

{New t'orkf February 4, 1946) 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru says that the future of India 
depends upon her peopl(‘ possessing the “ vital energy ” he has 
iourid in the Russians, Chinese and Americans. 

Reviewing his thoughts during imprisonment by the British last 
year, Pt. N<‘hru said in the January issue of the magazine “ Asia 
iind the America ” that Americans arc a new^ people, uninhabited 
and without burdens and complexes of the old races. 

The Russians are not a new' people, he said, yet “ there 
has been a complete break from the old, like that of death, and 
they have been reincarnated.” 

The Chinese stand apart from both, but their vitality astonish- 
ed him. 

If the Indian people have “ this vitality”, then it was well 
with them and they would make “ good ”. “ If they lack it com- 

pletely, then our political efforts and shouting w'ere all make-beliefs 
and would not carry us far.” 

“ India constituted as she is, cannot play a secondary part in 
the world”, the Indian leader stated. “ She wall either count for 
great deal or not count at all.” 

IX 

Capitalism Must Go 

(Kew Delhi, Afq>- 17,1946) 

The following statement has been issued by pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru : — 

“ During my travels in various parts of India in connection 
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with the elections and otherwise I liavc heard repeated reports of the 
destruction of w ar material by the American or British authoritit's. 
In Assam, graphic details were given to me of this mass destruction 
not only of the implemenls of war but also of many articles w'hich 
are in great demand in civilian life. I niyselfsaw heaps ofdestroyc'd 
matciial in many places. Brief reports occasionally appeared in the 
newspapers and were sometimes officially denied. 

This morning as I reached Bakshi-Ka-Talao, tlie aerodome 14 
miles from Lucknow', I saw a sight which fairly staggered me. I had 
seen it before also, but perhaps my mind was otherwise occupied 
and I had not paid too such attention to it. I saw hundreds of 
aeroplanes in various stages of destruction, some w'ere still whole and 
apparently airworthy, some had their wings clipped off, yet others 
were being smashed up in different ways. Hundreds of Rolls 
Royce engines w'cre lying there, forlorn and forsaken, awaiting, 
destruction. There w'cre bombers and spitfires and many other 
varieties of aircraft. I was told that at least 2,000 planes were taken 
to a place named “ Aircraft Breakdown centre." 

Near Allahabad at Phaphanovv, I am told that 2,000 bicycles 
were laid down on the ground and steamrollers went over them. 

These are just a few' instances of the collossal destruction that 
is going on apparently all over India. What the reasons for this 
policy are, a layman’s mind is unable to fathom, 

“ Instead of using such articles, larg(‘ sums are being spent in 
destroying them. Tiiis is sheer vandalism. I think wc arc* at least 
(‘iititled to some kind of an explanation from those in authority re - 
sponsible for this, whether the'- are British or Am<‘ric.in. In a 
world, <Hid in India e.speciall\, suffering a t(‘rrible lack oi* ( or’sump- 
tion goods, to destroy what can be us(*ci appears almost ciirninal. II 
t!ie present striK ture of socr*ty such periodic clestrMction, 

the sooner tiial siruetuiv L chmigcd the Im uc*"." 

X 

Fascism Flourishes 

{New Tork, June 7, 1946) 

The Council for African Affairs, which is sponsoring unity for 
colonial freedom rally to be held at Madison Square Garden on 
June 6, to-day disclosed that it had received a cable from Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru saying that ^‘Nazism and Fascism have been (.ru- 
shed in their homelands but their spirit continues. In South Africa 
Indians and Africans are being treated in typically Nazi fashion." 

“ We in India stand for the elimination of colonialism every- 
where and for racial equality ", Pt. Nehru said. Wc join you 
in your demand." 
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What Woman Must Do 


[TAii short and sweet message of Jawaharlal to the women of India tells 
more in a nutshell than other people have wr tten voluminous books to set 
forth before the public. This precious gem of a speech was delivered by 
him on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of the Mahila 
Vidyapitha Hall at Allahabad on the 3Ist of March 1928. It is clear 
that he wants every Indian girl to be a rebel like himself !] 

Mr. Chancellor, brothers and sisters, 

I thank you fi)r the honour you have done me in asking 
me to lay the foundation-stone of the Vidyapitha. I was 
rather surprised to receive this invitation and I hesitated to 
accept it. I have always thought that it was the business of the 
high officials and revered elders to perform such ceremonies. 
I i)elong to neither of these categories. I have also found that 
on such occasion it is the usual custom to utter pious plati- 
tudes which mean little. But you are perhaps aware that feeing 
a rebel by nature, I am no lover of the platitudes of the by- 
gone age, and it may by that something that I may say to-day 
will not be pleasing to many of you here. But you have taken 
the risk in inviting me. I have accepted this invitation partly 
because I was connected with this institution when I was the 
C'hairman of the Municipal Board. But my chiel attraction has 
Ix’cn the interest that I took in woman’s education and 
women’s rights. 

A great French idealist, Charles Pourrier once 
said : “ One could judge the degree of civilization of 
country by the social and political position of its wo- 
men/' And if we are to judge of India 
to-day, we shaU have to judge of her by 
her women. The future that we build up will also be 
judged by the position of Indian women. I must con- 
fess to you that 1 am intensely dissatisfied with the lot of the 
Indian women to-day. We hear a good deal about Sita and Savitri. 
lliey are revered names in India and rightly so. But I have a 
feeling that the.se echoes from the past arc raised chiefly to hide 
our present deficiencies and to prevent us Irom attacking the root 
cause of women’s degradation in India to-day. 

I find from a reference to the report of this institution that 
it was started to give special instruction to women. It w’as laid 
dowm that while man was the bread-winner, woman’s place was in 
the home and her ideal should be that of a devoted wife and noth- 
ing more. Her chief delight should be in skilfully rearing her 
children and serving her revered elders. May I say that I do not 
agree with this ideal of women’s life or education ? What does it 
signify ? It means that woman has one profession and one only, 
that is the profession of marriage and it is our chief business to train 
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her for this profession. Even in this profession her lot is to be one 
of secondary importance. She is always to be the devoted help- 
mate, the follower and the obedient slave of her husband and others. 
I wonder if any of you here has read Ibsen’s Doll’s House ; if so, 
you will perhaps appreciate the word “Doll” when I use it in this 
connection. 

The future of India cannot consist of dolls and 
plasrthings and if you made half the population of a 
country a mere plaything of the other half, an 
encumbrance on others, how will you ever make 
progress ? Therefore I say that you must face the 
problem boldly and attack the roots of the evil. We 
have purdah and chUd-marriage and denial of 
rights to women in so many fields. Go to any 
country and you will see bright-faced boys and 
girls playing and growing strong in mind and body. 
Here children of the same age are kept in purdah 
locked up in cages almost and denied in a large 
measure all freedom. They are married just when 
they should be growing physically and intellec- 
tually and are thus stunted and made miserable 
for life. 

If this Vidyapitha really stands for the progress of our women, 
it must attack these evil customs. But I should like to remind the 
women present here that no people, no group, no community, no 
country, has ever got rid of its disabilities by the generosity of the 
oppressor. India will not be free until we are strong enough to 
force our will on England and the women of India will not attain 
their full rights by the mere generosity of the men of India. They 
will have to fight for them and force their will on the menfolk before 
they can succeed. 

I hope therefore that this Vidyapitha will be instrumental in 
sending out, into the province and the country, women who are 
rebels against the unjust and tyrannical social customs of the day 
and who will fight all who oppose this progress, women who are 
as much soldiers of the country as the best men. (Cheers.) 

XII 

Have Vision of a New India. 

{Calcutta, March 9, 1946), 

One of ihc largest gatherings in the history of the convoca- 
tion of the Calcutta University was present when Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru addressed the annual convocation of the University in 
the Science College premises on Upper Circular Road this morning. 

The pandal erected for the occasion in the Science College 
compound was full with men and women graduates, Fellows of 
the University and distinguished visitors. The Chancellor, His 
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Excellency Sir Frederick Burrows, the new Governor of Bengal 
presided. 

When the Chancellor's procession with Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, wearing an academic costume entered the pandal, shouts 
of“Jai Hind” “Vandernataram", and ‘‘Inqilab Zindabad” were 
raised. Shouts of ‘Jai Hind” were again raised when Pandit 
Nehru rose to address the convocation. He spoke for nearly lorty 
minutes. 

When the Governor declared the convocation closed, shouts of 
“Jai Hind” were raised by the assembled graduates. 

A number of Muslim students’ organisations had called upon 
Muslim graduates to boycott the convocation in view of the f^ici 
that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had been invited to deliver the 
address. However, according to Mr. S.K. Dutt, Assistant Registrar 
of the University, many Muslim graduates of the Islamia Presidency 
and other colleges attended the function and received their 
degrees. 

In his convocation address, Pandit Nehru said : It seems to 

me that there has hardly been any lime in recorded history that 
humanity has faced such enormous possibilities of change and trans- 
formation as it faces to-day. 

“It is obvious that the period of history that we have passed 
through all these 150 years of British rule in the country is coming 
to an end. It is obvious that British imperialism in India is a faded 
affair or more or less a fading affair and that India will h.ivc to 
function according to her own policy. 

“Have a vision of a new India and Asia and new world before 
you. 1 d<^ not know how manv of you will se-' the full icalisation 
of that mission, h is not that I am talking of new India In terms 
of political independence, for that I Uikc for goanied. 1 h«‘ imme- 
diate problems before India aie f'cding housing and cloihing 4^0 
million people. 

‘‘The housing, feeding and clothing of ‘100 million people,” 
l\indit Nehru continued, “must come through tiie appioach of 
sc ience, which was called the god-inolhc r of the modern world.” 

Free India wanted contact with other countries of the world, 
said Pandit Nehru. In terms of niiscent Asia, India would inevi- 
tably play, situated ns she was, an impoitant role in Asia, the Far 
East, Central Asi.i and South-East Asia. 

Before the advent of the British rule in India all Asiatic nations 
had looked to this country lor culture, commerce and other ennobl- 
ing influences. But w^hen the English came to India all means of 
communication went into their hands and India went dowm. 

To-day, however, there was a further shifting, Asia was gra- 
dually coming back to her own after long foreign domination and 
in this new Asia, India w’ould play a very important part. 
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FOURTEENTH SECTION 

Mission Of India 

The struggle of India is the struggle of 
civilization. Even though British Imperialism 
has choked the throat of Indian aspirations, 
nevertheless our leaders have been trying to 
find utterance for golden traditions nursed in 
this cradle of civilization. In this section have 
been brought together significant message of 
Jawaharlal Nehru addressed to the p.eoples of 
Europe, China, America, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Japan, and the United Nations. 

I 

Message To Europe 

[jawaharlal Nehru conveyed a powerful message to the peoples of 
Europe about conditions in India at the International Congress Against 
Imperialism, The following speech was delivered by him at Brussels 
{Belgium) on February 10, 1927, In the fewest possible words Pandit 
Nehru has summed up the historical background, the current political 
affairs of India and the titanic struggle of Nationalism against Imperial- 
ism,\ 

With the greatest pleasure I bring the warm and hearty 
greetings of the Indian National Congress which has commissioned 
me to link our national movement with this international united 
effort to fight imperialism. We in India have experienced the full 
strength of imperialism. Wc know accurately what it means and 
we are naturally interested in every movement which is directed 
against imperialism. In fact if you want a typical example, that 
will help you to understand the nature and consequence of imperial- 
ism, I think you will find nothing better than India. From the 
internal condition of India, as our President has said, it may be 
understood in what manner the English imperialism represses and 
exploits workers. In India you will find a wonderful instance of 
every phase of imperialism that you may wish to study. Whether 
you come from China, Egypt or other distant lands, your interests 
are bound up with ours. And the Indian problem, too, is of interest 
and importance for vou. 
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I cannot tell you here the whole history of 
Indian exploitation'-how India is maltreated, repress- 
ed and plundered. It is a long and very sad story. 

And ;ill that I can do is to bring to yuur notice one or two ol' the 

most important factors which \\q have to consider particularly in 
this International Congress. You have heard ol various disturb- 
ances, massacres and random butcheries add most ol you have 
heard of the Amritsar incid(*nts. Do not believe that because this 
affair has given rise to greater uproar than many others, it is in any 
w'ay the singular and the worst episode in the history of India since 
the Britishers came to us. They came to us, as you doubtless know, 
by pulling one province against another until they finally establish- 
ed themselves firmly. During the whole period of their stay they 
have followrd the old policy of ‘‘ Di\ide and Rule.” I regret to 
have to say that they still follow this policy. The early history of 
their occupation is one of the wildest and the most shameless ex- 
ample we have ever seen in the liistory of the w orld. Even the 
British historians, who arc certainly not impartial, admit that the 
early history of India under the British rule represents an epoch of 
predatory w^ar — a period in which free-booters prowded about and 
<'omrnilted plunders and rol)beries in the land in an unbridled 
manner. You know perhaps also the event which 
is known as the Sepoy Mutiny and which took place 
70 years ago. It is called so, but if fate had willed 
otherwise and the so-called rebels had been crown- 
ed with success, then to-day it would have been 
called the Indian War of Independence. What wc 

have to say is all this, that Amritsar was absolutely nothing in 
comparison witli what took place during the Sepoy Mutiny. But 
since then such tilings ha\e been constantly taking place, even to-day 
random firing is not infrequent. Numberless comrades and friends 
of ours are detained in prison without any accusation and without 
anv trial. Many of our bcM comrades in India have made jail their 
real home, or they are in exile and cannot come back to their 
fatherland. 

This gives rise to a little sensation but the real injury by the 
Britishers in India, the real exploitation, is much more severe than 
the shootings and hangings, which occasionally give rise to some dis- 
turbance and the systematic method in w^hich workers, labourers 
and farmers arc being exploited had made India what it is to-day. 

We read in history, not only of the ancient times, 
but also of the modern period, of the riches of India. 
India has allured by her riches the most different 
people from the different extremities of the world, 
but now if one goes to India, the most horrible 
poverty stares him in the face, ^cre he finds most of the 
population do not know where they will get their next meal and 
frequently they do not get it at all. Everywhere one meets these 
hungry people or these half-fed people. This is the India of to-day. 
No statistics, facts or numbers arc w^anted to convince you of this, 
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that India has suiTcrcd terrible economic decline and that if definite 
steps ore not taken to prevent this process, India will altogether 
cease to exist as a nation. You know perhaps how a few years ago 
(immediately after their advent) the Britishers applied the most ruth- 
less methods to render tlieir industries proiitable for themselves. In 
those days, the new doctrine ot' guardianship over th<' Indian people 
was not mentioned, oar repp'ssion was not less seven* hut it was 
frank, we had a ruthh'ss and open exploitation and o|)t)ressIon of all 
Indian industries. It was i)ad enough, but wors‘* followed gradually 
inasmuch as our ancient sysii m of ( ducatiou was destroyed and we 
were disarmed. In mukilanous ways the spirit of Indian people was 
destroyed and it was attempted to lake away from them every 
capacity for active and constructive work. The conscious policy of 
Britishers in India was to attempt to divide us. Alter they have dis- 
armed us, now they say w(‘ an* not lit to proi(‘Cl our country ; after 
extinguishing our sysi(*in of education, they have set in its plac<*. 
something which is ridiculously meagre and which U'aches us false 
history and tries to (*ducatc us in the hatn d of our own country and 
in the -glorificalion of England. After all these, they tell us now 
that we have not suflicient culture to lie a frci* nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English Press 
that the Indians fight among themselves. It would 
also be noted in this connection that it is extreme- 
ly exaggerated. It is also the policy of the British 
to bring about these disturbances and to sharpen 
them where they are in existence and to do every- 
thing to keep them alive. Tins is the policy of Briumu 
howev^'r much she m<r\ now deny it. Now, what is the condilioii 
of India to-day ? W^* are speaking of < xploitatioii. W(^ exp(‘ricnc(‘ 

it very fully. Not a single exploitation but oilen a double and 
treble exploitation. We hav(* a part of India — the so-called Indian 
States — where under the protection of Britain the feud<d system 
obtains. Often the English point them out to us and other 
countries as well, and say, “Look at these parts of India where a 
kind of self-government is in existence. Other parts of India are 
much more advanced.” But the British forget to tell one thing. 
They forget to tell us that these States arc under their care and 
they themselves have hindered progress in them. It is the British 
who firbt enslaved them and do not allow them now to develop. 
Consider the case of great landowners. You have here again the 
land tenure system which in a great part of India is a feudal 
system and has been brought to us and kept up by the British. It 
is altogether difficult to change it so long as the British Govern- 
ment is not willing to do it. In the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India we must reckon even the Indian Princes and great 
landowners as their confederates, because a free India would lead 
to the liberation of the former’s exploitation. Then again we often 
see a harmful agreement between the British capitalists and Indian 
capitalists. 
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A study of past history and accounts of the last few years 
will prove that the British world politics is iii a measure 

influenced by their Indian possession. Who rin h.: cl ^ ed for 
a moment as to what will happen to Great Briuun it sl.*‘ dof s 
not possess India ? There would then be no Brltisli World* Fmoii* '. 
What wall take place in future wii'm India is onct* fr ‘e / I 
cannot say but it is certain that the British World Emphr will 
cease to exist. 


From their capitalistic and imperialistic p(dni ol the 

B.’itish try to db everythins^ in their power to retain tia ir jaxs'^e^don 
of India. The wdiole foreign policy is to a great ext* ru Ir.lluenced 
by this aim, therefore, they must build u]) a hrni <)eerl 'rdsiiip in 
India. The result is that India has sullen d and still suiTers. But 
lh.it is not all. On account of India other lands iia\e sufi'ered 
and Slid T still. You have heard of the last instance of th ' acti- 
vities ol' British Imperialism in India — the sending of Indian troops 
to China. Tliey were sent in spite of the sharpest oi^podtion 
offen'd by the Indian National Congress. I must remipd you 
oi' the f.iel--(‘ven to my shame* I must mention — that Indian troops 
w'ere ofti'n used to repress other people. I read to y ou t!ie names 
ol the number of countries in which Indian troops have been sent 
by the English for their purpose. In the year 1840 they went to 
China (or the first time and in the year 1927 they arv' still going 
tliere and during this lime they have lieen used there times without 
number. They were in Egypt, in Abyssinia, in the Per:, inn Gulf, 
ill Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Tibet, Afghanistan a::d Burma. It 
is a horrifying list. 

I would like you to understand that the Indian 
problem is not only a national problem, but it 
directly affects a great number of other countries, 
and it is of wo rid- wide interest because it directly 
applies to the greatest and the most influential 
imperialism of our time. It is dear that such a state of 
things is imupportable for India. We cannot tolerate it any 
longer, not only because freedom is good and slavery is bad but, 
because it is a question of life and death for us and our country. 
You, too, who have come here from the different countries of the 
world, cannot tolerate these dreadful chains which arc also a 
great hindcrance to your own freedom. For us in India, freedom 
is a pressing necessity. But it is not less important for you if we 
w4sh our freedom. The noble example of Chinese Nationalists has 
filled us with hope and, as soon as possible, we w ish to follow 
in their footsteps. We w^ant the fullest freedom for our country, 
naturally of course not only of the international control but freedom 
also of making connections with our neighbours and other lands 
as we wish. Because we believe that this, our International 
Congress, affords a possibility of combined w^ork, we w'elcome it and 
greet it. 
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II 

Message to China 

Ylndia^s loie for China and China's love for India may be compared to 
ihe bond of affection that persists between two ailing brothers ^ sickened 
and starved by younger generations ^ in the comity of nations. Pandit 
Jawaharlal JVehru is a fervent champion of Chinese freedom as Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek ^s an enthusiastic supports of India's independence. 
The following statement was issued by Pandit JKehru to prepare the 
public for a cordial reception to President Tai Chi Tao^ who came to 
participate in Eastern Group Conference held at Delhi in November 
19 W. This sincere utterance is remarkable for its touching \ appeal. 
The leader will realize that Pandit Nehru has a Chinese soul in an 
Ind an body.Y . — * 

President Tai Chi Tao Is due to <'irrlve in Calcutta by air 
from Rangoon on or aljout November 3, and lie intend; to spend 
about six weeks in India. We can assure him on l)ehalf of the 
Indian people of a Vv‘ry warm widcome for many re.isons. H(* 
co:nc^ as a nan'esentatm' ol‘ a gn^at ])(*ople and of a counlry stni't^l- 
inj:: ^\ilh amazinj^ heroism ibr her rn;edom. That in itself would 
make him wc leome here, lie comes as an (‘rninenl siliolar, dei'ply 
interested in the cultural contacts l)(*t\\(M'u India and Ciiina durine, 
the p.ist ay( >. We und'TStand tliat he i* paUi('ularly dersirous of 
visitin'.;: lie* liistorual places ('onuecl^a! with llie Budliist 
iaiih in Indie, as Wvll as olIxT < iiltnral centres of this 
eountrv. He ('omes a ho on a mission of irood-wiil to 
tin.s countr\, e.nd as assrnbol of tin* erowint^ irirndship between 
India and China. 

Th(* iVic’iddiip is very pirerii-us to us, not onl’^^ b»*eause oiThe 
tha aise.nds c'f e^oVh-n links llntt hav<‘ lionnd us in tlx* ])a;t hut l){‘( anse 
of tlx‘ future that bee lams to ])olh oi'iis. The present iS full 

of difficulty for all of us and none may avoid this 
sorrow and travail. But the future that is taking, 
shape in death and disaster will be a future in which 
India and China are bound to play a great part. This 

w ill be so not just bixause of the hutre colieetions of human l)(‘in,i;s 
w’hicli inhal)it these tw'o countries, amountinrj to iwo-fiiths or possi- 
bly nearly half of the entire population of the world. 
There is something much more than the weight of numbers involved 
in this although numbers may not be ignored. 

India and China have represented throughout 
the ages the distinct and deep-rooted civilisations 
and cultures, each very different from the other and 
yet with numerous common features. Like all anci- 
ent countries, they have gathered round them aU 
manner of debris in the form of old custom and 
tradition which hinder growth, but underneath 
this mess of useless material there lies the pure gold 
that has kept them going for all these ages. Not aU the 
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degradation and misfortunes that have befallen both 
India and China have melted this golden love which 
made them great in the past and which even to day 
gives stature to them. 

For many years now, and more especially for the last three 
years and more, China has been going through the ordeal of fire. 
How can we measure the immeasurable suffering of the Chinese 
people, invaded and attacked by an Imperialist aggressor, bombed 
in their cities night after night and made to face all the horrors of 
modern war by a first-rate powder. London has suffered 
greatly from bombing during the last two or three 
months. But what of Chungking that has to face 
this bombing for years now, and yet lives ? We cannot 

measure this suffering nor can we measure the determination of epic 
courage which has faced these disasters and sufferings unmoved and 
unbent. In the magnificent story of the Chinese people from the 
dawn of histoiy to this day, there arc many glorious periods and 
fine deeds. But surely the past throe years will stand out even in 
that great record. These y(*ars have been years of swift transition 
from the past to the pres^-nt and preparation for the future that 
is to come. The dross and debris are being l^urncd away in the 
fire of a nation suflering and the pure metal conies out. We, in 
India, have had our own share oi' trials and Irilnilations and are 
likely to have much nu>re of it in the near future. So nations who 
arc slothful and who have sunk into subjection are made again. So 
China and India arc being rejuvenat^'d. 

Both of them have a great part to play in the future ; so let 
both hold together :\nd learn from otiier. We welcome again 
President Tai ^Chi Tao to this ancient land and trust that his visit 
will bear rich fruit in bringing the two peoples nearer each other. 

Ill 

Message To America 

[The following message cabled to the New York Times^^ Magazine of 
America by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in July 1942 seeks to answer ike 
charges of disunity brought by the British Rules against the Indian peo- 
pie in support of their reluctance to part with political power. After a 
careful and convincing analysis of the present problems of India^ Nehru 
asserts that Indian unity is not only possible but a dead certaniiy only 
if interested interference from outride in her internal affairs ceases to 
exist,] ^ 

Can Indians get together ? It is an odd title yet a 
significant one, for it tells us much in four words. It gives us 
an intimate and revealing glimpse into the minds of those who 
framed it. It reveals to us the premises and assumptions on 
which they base their consideration of the Indian problem. It 
displays that patronizing superiority of outlook which we have 
come to associate with westerners when they deal with Eastern 
nations. It has something of the white man’s burden about it. 
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Because of all this, I was dkinclined to write on this 
subject, for there is little room for argument or reasoning when 
premises differ, Our minds function in set grooves, and 
if even the impact of a world war with its attendant 
revolutionary changes does not pull them out from 
those deep hollows, how much can we expect from 
an appeal to reason P 

This war is a stupendous military spectacle, and all over 
the world armies, navies and air forces clash with each other 
and seek to gain the mastery. These mighty conflicts already 
have changed the shape of the world and will undoubtedly 
still further change the shape of things to come. And yet 
greater changes are happening in the minds of men, possibly 
none so great as those invisible things that are affecting Asia 
and gradually but surely putting an end to the relations 
between Asia and Europe that subsisted for 200 years. How- 
ever this war may dev^elop, whatever the end may be, what- 
ever the peace is going to be, it is certain that the Western 
World can no longer dominate over Asia. If this is not 
realized and if the attempt is made to continue the old 
relationship in any form, this means the end of the peace and 
another disastrous conflict. 

Yet this is not realized by those who shape the policies of 
western nations, least of all by Britain. The France of Vichy, 
grov^elling before Germany, still talks of the French Empire ; 
the Netherlands, having lost already many of her vast 
possessions, still speaks the offensive language of empire and 
endeavours to cling to what is left. The nineteenth century is 
dead and gone but the minds of Britain’s rulers still think in 
terms of that dead past. That w ay lies no hope for the world or 
for the peace that must inevitably come sometime or other. 
Unless London and Washington begin to think in terms of 
to-day and of free and equal Asia, they will never reach 
a solution of the problems that confront them. 

That solution lies in accepting the fact of full and equal 
freedom for all the countries of Asia, of giving up the doctrine 
of racial superiority, which is no monopoly of the Nazis. It 
lies in the recognition of Indian independence, which will not 
only release the suppressed and pent-up energies of a great 
nation but will be symbolic of a new freedom all over the 
world. 

what a mess the nations of Europe made of 
this world with their perpetual conflicts, their etern- 
al hates, their grabbing violence and cut-throat 
opportunism, with the misery they brought to 
their colonial territories, with two world wars in 
the course of a sin^e generation ! 

Not being able to look after their own houses, they 
presume to dominate over others and pose as their mentors. 
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But no one values them at their achievements in science^ 
literature or the application of science. Behind all this there 
is a lack of something which bAngs their acMevements 
periodically to nought. Asia has looked at this hang i n g scene 
with the strength of ages behind her, and the past 200 years, 
with all their suffering and mortification, are but a brief 
interlude in her long history. 

That interlude is over. A new chapter must begin. 
Aria is learning rapidly what the West has to teach of science 
and its applications and is trying to harmonize them with her 
old'time genius. She has little to learn, much to teach about 
the philosophy of life and the art of living. 

Can the Indians get together ? Tes, certainly, 
if impediments in their way created by foreign 
authority are removed, if they can face their prob- 
lems without external interference. Every prob- 
lem finally will be solved either by peaceful means or 
by oonfiict, though this may give rise to new prob- 
lems. Independent India will solve her problems or 
cease to be. The past history of India shows us she 
has successfully tackled her problems and out of 
every oonfiict of opposing forces had produced a new 
synthesis. Synthesis is a dominant trait of India’s 
civilization and history. 

Except for China, there is no great country in the world 
which has shown such powerful unity throughout the ages as 
India. That unity took political shape only rarely as it could 
not be stabilized until relatively recent developments in transport 
and communications made this easy. If these developments had 
not taken place it is possible that the United States of America 
might not have been a single nation. 

Britain’s rule over India led to political unity and also 
was a means to bring the industrial revolution to India. 
Development of that revolution was, however, hindered by the 
British, who encouraged feudal elements and prevented 
industrial growth. The continuing process of synthesis alsa 

was stopped by this rule and disruptive forces were 

encouraged. 

For the first time in India’s history, here was the rule 

of a foreign people who had their cultural roots -elsewhere and 

who could only remain as foreigners exploiting the country for 
thdrown advantage. Hiere could be no synthesis with them, 
and perpetual co^ct was inevitable. Yet out of this very 
conflict rose the powerful All-India Nationalist Movement, 
which became and is the symbol of political unity. 

Indmendenoe, democracy and nnltgr were tho 

S ilUbre or the movement. In accordance with old 
idian traditions of toleration, IhUest protection and 
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autonomy were promised to all minorities, subject 
only to the essential unity of the country and to the 
democratic basis of its constitution. Independence 
means severance from the British Empire, but in the 
New World it was realised that isolated national 
existence was not possible or desirable. So India 
was prepared to join any international federation 
on an equal basis, but that could come only after 
recognition of her independence and through her 
free will. There could be no compulsion. In parti- 
cular, India wanted to associate herself closely 
with China. 

There is now a demand on the part of some Muslims, 
represented by the Muslim League, for partition of India and 
it must be remembered that this demand is a very recent one, 
hardly four years old. It must also be remembered that there 
is a large section of Muslims in India who oppose it. Few 
people take it seriously, as it has no political or economic 
background. Americans who fought the Civil War to keep 
their Union together can appreciate how a proposal to divide 
the country is resented by vast numbers of the Indian people. 

Thirty years ago the British Government introduced the 
principle of separate religious electorates in India, a fatal 
thing which has come in the way of development of political 
parties. Now they have tried to introduce the idea of 
partitioning India, not only into two but possibly many separate 
parts. This was one of the n asons which led to bitter resentment of 
the Gripps’ proposals. The All-India Congress could not agree to 
this, yet it went far and said if any territorial unit clearly declared 
its desire to break away, the Congress could not think in terms of 
compelling it to stay in the Union. 

So far as minorities are concerned, it is accepted on common 
ground that they should be given fullest constitutional protection, 
religious, cultural, linguistic and in every other way. Backward 
minorities or classes should in addition be given speciail educational 
and other previleges to bring them rapidly to the general 
level. 

The real problem so often referred to is that of the 
Muslims. They are hardly a minority, as they number about 
90,000,000 and it is difficult to see how even a majority can 
oppress them. As it happens, they are largely concentrated in 
particular provinces. It is proposed to give full provincial 
autonomy to every province reserving only certain all-India 
sul:gects for the Central Government, and this will give every 
opportunity for self-development in each cultural area. Indeed,, 
there may even be smaller autonomous cultural areas within 
the province. 
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It is possible to devise many ways to give satisfaction to 
every conceivable minority claim. The Congress has said this 
must be done by agreement, not by a majority vote. If agreement 
is not possible on any point, then impartial arbitration should be 
accepted. Finally, if any territorial unit insists on breaking away 
after the experience of working in the union, there is going to be 
no compulsion to force it to stay, provided such severance is 
geographically possible. 

It must be remembered that problem of Indian minorities 
is entirely different from nationalities with entirely different racial, 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds. This is not so in India where 
except for small handful of persons, there is no difference between 
Hindu and Muslim in r.u '-, ci ltim <'r lanpu.’gc. The vast majority 
of MuiUms belong to til'.- s.ime sl H k ; s tin- Hindus and were con- 
verted to Islam. 

Pew problems in the world to-day are basically 
so simple of solution as the Indian minority prob- 
lem. For various reasons it is important to-day and 
comes in the way of progress, yet it is essentially a 
superficial problem without deep roots. The real 
problems of India are economic, the poverty, of low 
standards. As soon as these are tackled aggressive- 
ly, as they should be, and modem industry grows, 
bringing higher standards in its train, the minority 
problem fades away. It has been a product of 
unemployment of the middle classes, who had few 
avenues of work open to them and looked for emp- 
loyment to the State. As State jobs were limited, 
demand rose for reservation of these for particular 
communities. 

Every attempt to save the problem thus far has failed because 
there was always a third party — the British Government. If that 
Government fades away, the whole background of this problem 
changes when Indians have to look to themselves. Compulsion 
of events forces them to face reality and to come to agreement. The 
only alternative is conflict, which every one is anxious to avoid, 
over a relatively trivial issue. But even if there is conflict, that is 
preferable to the present stalemate, and it will produce a solution. 

The All-Indian Congress proposal has been that this and other 
problems should be considered and finally decided by a Constituent 
Assembly elected by adult franchise. The widest franchise is con- 
sidered necessary so the consideration of these questions should rest 
on those vast numbers of people who are far more interested in eco- 
nomic problems and who do not look for State employment. 

Such economic problems cut across religious boundaries and 
are common to Hindu, Muslim, Christian, and Buddhist If such 
an Assembly could not come to an agreement on any particular 
minority matters, they could be referred to international arbitration. 
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We are perfectly prepared to abide by the decision of such an 
international tribunal in such matters. But the question of arbit- 
ration does not arise over the question of independence. That and 
the allied question of self-determination must be recognized and 
accepted before there is a possibility of arbitration over minor 
matters. On independence we cannot compromise. 

Can the Indians get together ? I have no doubt 
that they can and they will. Even to-day there is an 
amazing unity of outlook among them and whatever 
their internal differences might be, they stand for 
independence. The real obstacle in the way of real 
unity and progress is foreign domination. Prom 
every point of view, it has become an urgent and 
immediate necessity that Britain should relinquish 
her hold in India and recognize Indian indepen- 
dence. There is no other way and it is certain, that 
India must be given complete independence. 

The approach of war to India has made this an even more vital 
question. Independent India would treat America and Britain as 
allies in a common enterprise to release* her vast imer/TV and resources 
asrainst every aggressor who invaded her territory. But Indians can 
no longer function as slaves and underlings in their own country or 
outside or tolerate being treated as chattels l)y dominant foreign au- 
thority. Submission to this is for them llie worst kind of spiritual 
degradation. 

The East will put up with it no longer. Asia will come back 
to her own strength whatever 1 avail and suffering fate may have in 
store for her, China has poured out her heart’s blood in defence of 
freedom. India w ould do likewise il' the opportunity came to her 
to fight for her freedom. Sh(* seeks no domination over others, 
but she wall put up with no domination over herself. Only indepen- 
dence will release her from long bondage and allow her to play her 
part fittingly in the terrible drama of the world to-day. 

{Lucknow^ October 28^ 1945) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, interviewed by a special correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press of India, w^elcomed President Harry Tru- 
man’s declaration of the United States policy, especially in relation to 
freedom for all dependent countries, and said is well-known that 
America was looked up to for many years as a country which stood 
for freedom. There were undoubtedly other powerful forces at work 
in America also, but as compared with other great powers, America 
was free from the burden of an imperialist past. That was a great 
asset to America in its dealing with other countries. 

Mr. Wendell Willkic mentioned this after his world tour. Every- 
where in Asia and Africa people looked up to America, but even 
then certain doubts were beginning to arise because of American 
policy. Subsequently these doubts gained strength. President Truman^s 
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announcement will help to some extent in lessening these doubts, but 
obviously mere announcements do not go far at a time when active 
interpretation of policy is needed everywhere” 

SOME DISILLUSIONMENT. 

Pandit Nehru continued : **There is no doubt that 
during the last few years there has been some disill- 
usionment in India in regard to American champion- 
ship of freedom. At San Francisco the Soviet Union 
took the lead in championing independence for sub- 
ject countries, but other powers fought shy of this 
and tried their utmost to choke it down. The Soviet 
Union has been usually silent about all such matters, 
but whenever they have said anything it has been in 
favour of freedom of subject countries. 

Pt. Nehru paused for a while and went on : “ At the present 

moment we arc right in the midst of the aftermath of the war and 
inevitably all the assurances given and the promises made during 
the war demand fulfilment. Yet we see the attempt to crush with 
armed forces the freedom movement in Indonesia and Indo-China 
and in this British forces are taking an effective part. Indeed even 
the Japanese have been employed for this purpose. The American 
Government has declared that Imd-lease goods used against the 
Indonesians .should have their labels torn off. I'hat is poor conso- 
lation indeed for Indonesian. They will be shot down by guns 
whether the guns bear this lable or that. In India the U. S. A. has 
kept itself clear from till cnttinglcments. We cannot blame it for 
this attitude specially in war time, but there lias been something much 
more than this during the past few years — a passive and sometimes 
even an active support of British policy and British propaganda. We 
realise fully that Indian freedom will be won by India’s strength and 
that we cannot rely on any foreign power. Nevertheless it is obvious 
that India’s reactions to other powers will be governed by their 
policy to India. It should be clear to any one that India will 
function independently before very long and that independent India 
will make rapid progress industrially that otheiwise and play an 
important role in world events. That rule will be influenced by the 
attitude of other powers to Indian freedom. 

** So far as one can judge American policy in 
regard to India bas been strangely subservient ta 
Bntish policy. That British policy, whatever the 
profession is behind it, continues to be one of author- 
tarian rule in India, without the least trace of demo- 

OrattC functioning. I trust that President Truman’s announ-.^ 
cement indicates someming more than an expression of vague good- 
will. In the world to^ay, effective action is necessary if we are U> 
save ourselves firom rapid deterioration leading ultimately to con- 
flicts on a vast scale. 
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» A NEW CRISIS WILL DEVELOP”. 

“ In India to-day, various problems and possibility of a new 
constitution are being discussed. But the reality is not this legal 
consideration or even the elections that are to come, but an intense 
and passionate desire to be rid of British rule and to establish a free 
and democratic state. During the four months I have been out of 
prison, I have been astonished at the depth of this sentiment and 
the rising temperature of the people. Unless some effective solution 
is found of the Indian problem within the next few months, a new 
crisis will not be solved by parleys at the top. This crisis will 
inevitably affect the world situation. In effect the problem of 
freedom is indivisible. It crops up separately whether in Java or 
whether in Indo-Ghina or India or elesewhere, but basically it is the 
same. These must be therefore a common approach to a common 
solution before all peaceful solutions are ruled out. ” 

IV 

Message 'I'o Indonesia 

{Lucknow, October 9, 1945.) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, interviewed by a special correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press of India on the invitation extended to 
him by Dr. Sockarno, leader of the Nationalist Indonesian Govern- 
ment in Batavia, to visit Java and inspect the conditions prevailing 
there said ; “ I should like to tell Dr. Soekarno that if I can be of 

any service to the cause of Indonesian freedom, I shall gladly visit 
Java in spite of urgent and important work in India. I believe 

that our freedom in India or Java, or elsewhere 
hangs together and if I can serve the cause of free- 
dom in Java now better than in India I shall certain- 
ly go there. But that depends not so much on my wishes but on 
the facilities for leaving India and travelling to Batavia by air. If 
these facilities are available, I shall set aside all the work and go 
there. 

Meanwhile I send my greetings to Dr. Sockarno and to my old 
comrades Dr. Mohammad Atta and Dr. Sukara and wish them all 
success in achieving the independence of Indonesia. 

(New Delhi, May 23, 1946 ) 

An indication that Indonesia’s offer of half million tons of rice 
to India in exchange for textiles and agricultural implements will 
soon materialise, is given by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a statement 
summing up the result of the negotiations. 

The following is the text of the statement : “ I have refrained 
from saying much about the Indonesian offer to send rice to India, 
as I did not want to raise false hopes in the minds of the people. 
The time has come, however, when we can say with some confidence 
that this offer will materialise. Dr. Shariar, the Prime Minister in 
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the Indonesian Republic, was good enough to send me the followi^ 
cable : — 

* Dear Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, Will you kindly consider this 
letter as confirmation of news you read in paper about rice offer of 
Government of Indonesia to people of India. If you would not be 
able to grant Indonesian people the honour of a personal visit in 
order to discuss contemplated exchange agreement, then we should 
be glad if you send as quickly as possible authorised representatives 
to Indonesia. 

^ Indonesians will keep ready for shipment to India a quantity 
of rice amounting to half a million tons. Every section of Indo- 
nesian community gives enthusiastic adhesion to the plan. Trans- 
portation to ports in Java is guaranteed. For the sake of mutua 
assistance between the two nations, we should like to receive in ex- 
change goods most urgently needed by the majority of population, e.g. 
textiles, agricultural implements, etc. In case you cannot dispense 
with goods mentioned above on account of Indian people’s own 
needs, we should call ourselves fortunate if we can secure some other 
exchange. Moreover the goods mentioned before are to be under- 
stood as falling in the category of articles of preference. We arc 
quite prepared to consider any other kinds of good that happen to 
be at your disposal. We assure you that our people have given en- 
thusiastic adhesion to the plan, mainly because wc want to show our 
sympathy with your people by aiding to prevent famine in your 
country. Sincerely yours, Shariar.’ 

RICE IS AVAILABLE. 

Since then there has been further progress and arrangements 
arc being made to take full advantage of Dr. Shariar’s offer and to 
send him instead textiles, agricultural implements and other goods. 
There is no doubt now that the rice is available and the only thing 
to be done is to expedite its despatch from Java to India and to dis- 
tribute it properly ; also to send goods in exchange to Java, which 
they so badly needed. 

“ I am sure everybody in India will appreciate and feel deep- 
ly grateful for the very generous offer that Dr. Shariar has made on 
behalf of the Indonesian people. That offer came from him unsoli- 
cited and he persisted on it, in spite of all manner of discouragement. 
The terms of the offer and language that Dr. Shariar has used will 
go to the heart of the Indian people. 

HELP IN TIME OF NEED. 

It is the language of a friend and comrade, not out to bar- 
gain, but to help in the time of need, even though he has to face 
a mountain of troubles in his own land. It is by such acts that 
nations and peoples are bound together. The Indian people will 
not only feel grateful but will remember this in the days to come. 

** I hope and trust that it will be the precursor of a closer 
friendship between the two nations advantageous to both. 

** 1 hope also that the public of Indonesia will emerge fix>m its 
present difficulties free and triumphant. 
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“ I am afraid I cannot go to Indonesia for sometime to come 
but I hope to go there as soon as I can manage it and circumstan- 
ces permit, so that I may convey personally to the leaders of the 
Indonesian people the gratitude and goodwill of the Indian people. 
Meanwhile, I understand that the Government of India propose to 
send a delegation from India to Java at the beginning of June to 
settle finally all the details of this transaction. Tliis delegation, I 
hope, will be led by Shri Desai, the Food Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay.** 

PERMIT EXPORT OF FRUITS TO BURMA 

In another statement Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru says : 

“ I have received a telegram from Major General Aungsan 
from Rangoon. He tells me that owing to the great dearth of fruits 
in Burma, the hospitals there as well as people elsewhere are suffering 
greatly. He suggests that fruits might be allowed to be exported 
from India if not at the pre-w^ar level at least in some measure. I 
hope that the Government of India will consider this matter favour- 
ably and permit some export of fruits to Burma. Such action would 
not only be humanitarian but would also help in bringing the people 
of India and Burma nearer to one another.’* 

V 

Message to Malaya 

(Calcutta, March 9, 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru visted the office of the Congress 
Medical Mission last evening. The Mission which is now ready 
to start for Malaya under the leadership of Dr. Cholkar of the 
Central Provinces as soon as the necessary permit is granted by 
the Goverment of India, has completed all arrangements. 

After a survey of the arrangements Pandit Nehru issued an 
appeal for funds to the country. 

In course of the appeal he says : “I am sorry there has been 
delay in despatch of this mission to Malaya. Everything is ready 
now at this end and only necessary permits from the Government 
and transport facilities are being awaited. I hope this will be 
forthcoming very soon because the need in Malaya is urgent. 

“Such a Mission inevitably costs a lot of money. It is 
right the Mission should be amply provided with everything ne- 
cessary for medical relief. I hope the public will subscribe to the 
funds for the Mission so that our relief work in Malaya might 
expand.” 

Pandit Nehru added that demands of our own people in 
India with regard to both food and medical relief are urgent. 
Nevertheless the demands of our countrymen abroad could not 
be ignored. “Help should be given to them generously and prove 
to them and to the wmrld that India does not and cannot forget her 
children udierever they might be.” 
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(S ngapore, March 18, 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was given a tumultuous reception 
when he arrived here by air to-day, three hours later than expected. 
Hb plane had been delayed on the way by engine trouble, 

Pt. Nehru was received at the airport by Mr. N. Raghavan, 
President of the Central Indian Association (Finance Minister 
in the Azad Hind Government), Mr. S. C. Goho, Vice-President 
(former President of the Indian Independence League), and M. R. 
Umabhai, chairman of a special reception committee. Major- 
General B. S. Kimmins, Assistant Chief of Staff, represented Admiral 
Mountbatten. Representatives of Chinese and Indonesian organi- 
sations were also present. 

Thousands of people who had waited patiently for Pandit 
Nehru’s arrival greeted him as he drove from the airport to 
Government House, where he is staying as the guest of Admiral 
Mountbatten, the Supreme Allied Coimnander, S.-E.A.C. After 
a brief talk at Government House with Admiral Mountbatten, 
Pt, Nehru drove with the Supreme Commander and Lady 
Mountbatten to Indian troops at the Y.M.C.A. canteen, where 
he was mobbed by wildly-cheering troops and civilians who climbed 
on his car. He was rescued by the police after considerable 
difficulty. 

Before leaving the canteen Pandit Nehru spoke briefly thank- 
ing the troops for their reception. To-morrow Pandit Nehru will 
visit Johore Bahru and in the evening will be the guest of honour at 
a dinner by the Chinese Association. 

APPEAL FOR CLOTHING 

In an appeal issued before he left for Singapore last night, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said that the need for clothing in Malaya 
was very great. Indian women especially had often to use gunny 
bags to wrap themselves up.’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal added; “A number of millowners in 
Bombay have offered to supply bales free for dbtribution among 
Indians in Malaya. I asked the Government for a permit and 
for despatch facilities and they have agreed to give them. It is 
more convenient to despatch them from Calcutta. I hope owners 
of textile milb round about Calcutta will also contribute cloth 
and especially sarees for Malaya. These can then be despatched 
very soon there. The need is uigent. Dr. B. C. Roy has kindly 
agreed to arrange this.” 

{Singapore, March 19, 1946) 

The striking sight in Singapore Streets to-day was young 
Indians’ wearing I.N»A. uniforms and badges with Subhas Bose’s 
picture and Congress Tri-colour. Even a tew members of the Rani 
of Jhansi Regiment were seen going about in the city. 
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Indian bu^ess and rendential quarters were beflagged With the 
Congress Tri-colour in honow of Pandit Nehru’s visit. 

Addresnng a mass gathering of about 75,000 people here to- 
day, Pandit Nehru said that out of such meetings at which many 
Asiatic peoples were represented would come “freedom for Asia, 
freedom for the whole world, and in short freedom for the common 
man.” 

Pandit Nehru declared: “Some day every Indian arm will 
be a strong arm and these arms will fight for Asiatic freedom,” 

A Reuter message says : — 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing correspondents here to- 
night said that “the use of Indian troops in Indonesia was very 
greatly resented in India.” 

“India” he added, “has always been fully sympathetic with the 
Indonesian people.” 

Altliough fatigued after a day of crowded engagements Pandit 
Nehru replied to questions for nearly two hours at a mid-night 
conference. 

Asked whether he was optimistic regarding the Cabinet Mis- 
sion to India, he said : “There are strong forces at work to-day 
which are forcing England to recognise the freedom of India. 
Most inteliigent people realise that freedom cannot be held back. 
The possession of India is gradually ceasing to be ofjjrolit in any 
way. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru added : 

“It is becoming a burden. As freedom is going to come, far- 
seeing people are beginning to sec. There are sev«;ral factors in 
favour of something satisfactory emerging from the forthcoming 
talks. 

“There are two extraordinary problems — the conception of 
the British people that they possess India as though it were a 
landlord’s state and the economic inertia of the British adminitra- 
tion in India. The Administration understands the job of collect- 
ing money and keeping law and order, but now nothing of that 
goes on in the world ; otherwbe what gives rise to famine ?” 

All the data that the British Government work on concern- 
ing India comes from these administrators added Paxidit Nehru. 
Some people have got so fed up with the British Government that 
they cannot conceive of anything coming out of the British htUssion 
and there are bitter elements growing which it is difficult to control. 

Pandit Nehru added : “It is a different matter, however, to 
say that we will not come to an agreement about certain matters 
which affect British interests.” 

Asked whether India would accept Dominion Status, he said 
India firstly wanted entire freedom to choose and decide whether 
she wanted to remain within the Commonwealth. 
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After stating that India would fight fof Asiatic fireedom, 
Pandit Nehru said: ^^The independence India wants is not for 
herself. You cannot have the world half free and half slaves. If 
India supires for freedom, it is in a free world and when India 
is firee, every ounce of her energy shall be used for the fireedom 
of all subject nations. This is true of Indonesia, Malaya or any 
other country in the world.” 

Speaking at a Chinese club dinner tonight in honour of 
Pandit Nehru, Mr. Tan Kah Kie, overseas Chinese Leader, said 
that the fate of India’s 400 million depended on Pandit Nehru’s 
great and wise leadership. Not only was Pandit Nehru a great 
leader of the Indian nation, but also one of the leaders of the world 
and as such could play an important part in helping to shape the 
future of mankind. 


{Calcutta, March 27, 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stopped briefly in Calcutta this 
morning enroutc to Allahabad from his tour of Malaya. 

The ’plane for Allahabad was delayed to permit Pa ndit Nehru 
to make the connection. Weather conditions delayed Nehru over- 
night at Rangoon in his trip from Singapore. 

Smiling but looking tired from his eight-day Malayan tour 
during which he travelled more than 1,000 miles by automobile. 
Pandit Nehru refused to be drawn into a disc ussion of political 
developments in connection with the arrival of the Cabinet 
delegation. 

Pandit Nehru told the Associated Press of America that he 
had been out of touch with what was happening since he began his 
tour. He declined to comment on the statement made at the 
Calnnet delegation’s press conference in New Delhi on Monday, 
saying he would like to read Lord Pethick-Lawrcncc’s remarks be- 
fore having anything to say. 

Regarding his Malayan trip, he said he found the condition of 
the Indian workers there “very bad” particularly in regard to 
clothing. “The problem is most acute,” he asserted. 

Pandit Nehru said he had formed several impressions during 
his tour of conditions in Malaya “in so far as it was p>ossible in 
a few days”. He added that despite the number of meetings he 
addressed each day he did have an opportunity to discuss the situa- 
tion with several persons. 

Pandit Nehru arrived at Dum Dum air-port at 10.05 hours 
and remained on the ramp until baggage was transferred from his 
Singapore ’plane to the one leaving for Allahabad which took off at 
10.25 hours. 
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IV 

Message To Japan 

I am asked by the Japanese newspapers to give a plain advice 
to Japan, especially what I think Japan should do to gain respect 
and confidence of the nations. That is not easy for me, for 
it is always difficult and often presumptuous to advise the 
other nations and peoples, and it becomes still more difficult 
to advise those people who are stricken down by defeat and mis- 
fortune. Abo 1 cannot speak for the United Nations as a whoW 
or for the Four Big Powers who dominate the councils of 
these nations. Perhaps 1 can have some insight into the mind of 
India and to a lesser extent into the mind of Asia and so 1 shall 
say a few words as an Indian. 

There was a time when Indians looked up to the Japanese 
and admired their great achievements. Then there came a time when 
the Japanese began so resemble too closely to the aggressive imperia- 
list powers of the west and instead of being the champions o£ Asiatic 
freedom, their lust for dominion and imperialist expansion l^d 
them to the conquest of Asiatic countries. Korea was deprived of 
her freedom and China in the birth-pangs of new freedom was con- 
tinually harassed and threatened and later attacked. All this chang- 
ed India’s attitude to Japan and the old admiration gave place to 
resentment. Our sympathies flowed to China and other countries 
attacked by Japan. 

Now Japan has met with disaster in her imperialbt adventure — 
fate which will befall every nation to-day which aims at woi:ld 
domination. Both world considerations and narrow national 
interests must induce Japan to give up her old dreams of conquest 
and expansion. Nor should she think in terms of revenge for there 
is no end to the cycle of hatred and revenge. The Japanese have 
shown extraordinary qualities which were turned in a wrong direction. 
They must now use them to build anew on sounder foundations; they 
must reject militarism and imperialism and make of Japan a couhtjty 
of free democratic institutions which thcreatens none and is feared by 
none. They must build their economic order on the basis of equality 
and equal opportunities for all their people and not aim ’ at 
economic domination of any other country. Thus will they crelstte 
afresh prosperous and progressive Japan on friendly terms with hfer 
neighbour members of the Asiatic family as well as the woHd 
brotherhood of nations. Japan has caused deep injury to dfitla 
both materially and spiritually and therefore, Japan’s special task 
must be to gain goodwill of the Chinese people. Ultimately the peace 
of . the Far East depends on co-operation of the Chinese ^tnd 
Japanese and such co-operation can only be . based on freedfq:^ 
If this policy is followed by Japan, riic will not only ^adually 
the deep scars of war but will also cure deeper spiritual injui^i 
caused to herself and to others and bridge the gulf which^^fm 
separates her from other nations. India and other countries of 
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Ana will outlive yesrterday’s anger and resentment and join hands 
with Japan in the furtherance of Asiatic freedom and co>operation 
within me larger framework of world peace. 

VII 

Message to the United Nations 

{New Delhi, Janttaty 21, 1946) 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in an exclusive interview with the 
Utlited Press of America said that if the Axis Powers had won 
the WM, their victory would have been disastrous for freedom 
and demoicracy throughout the world. He, however, added that 
tlw present victory of the United Nations has thus far been a victory 
ih war only and not in peace. 

Asked that if Britain had lost the war, would India have 
Obtained freedom from the victorious Axis, Pandit Nehru said : 
‘*It ts rather futile to guess what would have happened if history 
had taken a different course. Undoubtedly, the victory of the 
Axis Powers would have been disastrous for freedom and demo- 
cHkcy the world over. Undoubtedly also the present victory of 
United Nations thus far has been a victory in the war only 
and not in peace. It remains to be seen what they make of 
pdace; ' While there are some elements of hope, there are obvious 
reasons for grave misgivings. What is happening, not only in higher 
oOnndls of the Big Powers, but also in Indonesia and Indo*China, 
are not emblems of victory for peace and freedom. 

“The people, who ran war and ultimately won war, thought 
too little of the real ainu and objects which they loudly proclaim* 
ed. ' Many of them wanted the ‘status quo* *o continue. But 
that, of course, nev«r happens and so we have a conflict going on 
and big problems await solution and real peace is as far away as 
ever.” 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said : “I believe that if the leaders 
of the United Nations had pursued a different course, the duration 
of the last war would have been lessened considerably and the 
consequences to*day would have been infinitely better for the 
whole world. That chance was lost at a cost of millions of lives 
and infixute sufferings. Other chances are coming now and the 
question is whether they will be seized or not and whether 
thi^ win be considered with vision and judgment or in a discredited 
way of power politics. 

ATOMIC AGE 

1 **The age of atomic enei^ is upon us and there is no escape 
ftOm two ahematives — a solution of the worid proUems based on 
yie dom everywhere and a world order or worid conflict and 
goitructibn on a colossal scale. To put it in another way there 
'hffi' be either a firee association of nations in the world or ^ 
'hWhihati(fli by one power of a diattered world.” 
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Asked, if he believed in co-ovdinated action of Eastern 
•countries — ^Arabs and non- Arabs in the matters of common interest 
against the political aggression of Western countries — Pandit Nehru 
said : 

“I am convinced that co-ordination of various countries in 
the Middle East, India and South-East Asia is not only possible 
but exceedingly likely in the future. The question of an Asiatic 
Federation is perhaps premature, but some kind of closer associ- 
ation between these countries is necessary, both for defence and 
trade purposes. In Egypt in the West and Indonesia in the East, 
there is to-day a common feeling which is bringing them nearer 
to each other. For the moment it is concerned chiefly with the 
attainment of freedom but other questions are looming up in the 
present-day context of the world which affect them intimately, 
to some extent jointly. Everyone from the Middle 
East to South-East A«a knows that India is the crux of these 
questions, both by virtue of its intrinsic importance and its strategic 
position. As Wendell Wilkie pointed out, the cmestion of Indian 
freedom exercises the minds of statesmen from Egypt to China.” 
This closer union of a number of Asian countries will be in no 
way anti-European or anti-anything else. 

”The European aggression as such is fast fading out. All of 
us stand for an international order and, if proper international 
order is established, consisting of free nations, there will be no 
need for any smallAr federations. TUI such time long oppressed 
nations of Asia will inevitably seek to protect themselves by holding 
together as far as possible and presenting a joint front in the councils 
of the world.” 

Pandit Nehru continued by saying that “Asia even now is 
rather ignored in the United Nations Organisation although it is 
apparent that Asia is going to play a big part in future.” 

He revealed that he had suggested that a conference should 
be held by various Asian countries as weU as Egypt to consider 
the common problems. “The best place for this conference”. 
Pandit Nehru said, “wUl be India which is centrally situated and 
which in future is bound to play an important role. 

“The recent happenings in Indonesia have greatly agitated, not 
only the peo{Ue of Iimia but the people aU over Asia. What is 
happening in the Middle East also fills us with disquiet. Hie 
proiUons before the countries of Asia are more or less 
similar— -defence, getting rid of feudal structures and establishment 
of democratic institutions; development of industry and agriculture 
and rapid raising of the standard of living of the masses. In 
the solution of these problems we should g^ly co-operate with 
the rest of the world and take their hdp but t^t hem cannot 
accepted if there is any element of domination about it.’^ 
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FIFTEENTH SECTION 

Latest Speeches of Nehru 

Jawaharlal is an ever-flowing fountain 
of noblest human sentiments. So long as the 

B eat hero continues to beneflt mankind with 
s earthly existence, there will be no end of 
his precious utterances. The book of his 
wisdom will go on for ever. The following 
speeches were delivered by Jawaharlal while 
tne Second Edition of the book was in the press. 

I 

Constituent Assembly 

{July 10, 1946) 

Relating to the proposed Constituent Assembly Pandit 
Nehru said the Congress had made no commitment. 

Asked to amplify his statement in the A. I. C. C. that the 
Congress had made no commitment in regard to either the long- 
term or the short-term plan except to go into the Constituent 
Assembly, Pandit Nehru said: “As a matter of fact if you read 
the corre^ndence that has passed between the Congress President 
and the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy you will see in what 
conditions and circumstances we agreed to go into this Constituent 
Assembly. The first thing is we have agreed to go into the 
Constituent Assembly and we have agreed to nothing else. It is 
true that in going to the Constituent Assembly, inevitably, we 
have agreed to a certsun process of going into it. Election of the 
candidates to the Constituent Assembly and what we shall do 
there, we are entirely and absolutely free to determine. We have 
committed ourselves to no single matter of anybody. Natmally 
even though one might not agree to commit himself, th<m is a 
certain compulsion of facts which makes one accept this thing 
or that thing. I do not know what that might be in a particular 
context. But the nature of compulsion of facts would be not of 
the British Government's desires of intents but how to make the 
Assembly a success and how to avoid its breaking-up. ^ ^at will be 
certainly a very importsmt consideration. But the British Govern- 
ment does not appear there at all. 
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SOVEREIGN BODY 

When the Congress had stated that the Const!* 
tuent Assembly was a sovereism body* Pandit 
Nehru said: **The Cabinet Mission's reply was 
it was more or less yes» subject to two consider- 
ations. Firstly proper arrangements for minorities 
;and the other a treaty between India and England. 
I wish the Cabinet Mission had stated both these 
matters are not controversial. It is obvious the 
minorities question has to be settled satisfactorily. 
It is also obvious that if there is any kind of 
peaceful changeover in India it is bound to result in 
some kind of treaty with Britain. 

*‘What exactly that treaty will be I cannot say. But if the 
British Government presumes to tell us that they are going to 
hold anything in India because they, do not agree either in r^ard 
to minorities or in regard to treaty we sh^ not accept that 
position. We shall have no treaty if they seek to impose anything 
upon us and we shall tear up any treaty if they try to impose. 
If they treat us as equals and come to terms there will be a 
treaty. But if there is the slightest attempt at imposition, we shall 
have no treaty. 

“In regard to minorities it is our problem and we shall no 
doubt succe^ in solving it. We accept not outsiders* interfer* 
ence in it and certainly not the British Government’s interference 
in it and therefore, these two limiting factors to the sovereignty 
'of the Constituent Assembly are not accepted by us. 

How to make the job in the Constituent Assembly a 
■success or not is the otdy limiting factor. It does not have the 
slightest difference what the Cabinet Mission thinks or does in the 
matter.” 

GROUPING OF PROVINCES 

Referring to grouping Pandit Nehru said: “The big proba- 
bility is, from any approach to the question, there will be no 
grouping. Obviously sections will decide against grouping. 
Bpealdng in betting language there was four to one chance of the 
.North-West Frontier Province deciding against grouping. Then 
group 'B* collapses: It is highly likely that Assam w^ decide 
igainst grouping with Bengal, although I would not like to say 
what the imtial decision may be since it is evenly balanced. But 
I can say with every assurance and conviction tmit there is goiig 
to be finally no grouping there, because Assam will not tokrate 
it tmder any circumstances whatever. Thus you see this grouping 
bunness approadted fiom any point of view does not get on 
at aU.” 

Pandit Nehru also ei^lained how provincial jealousies would 
work against noiming. Firstly, he pointed out “evorybody out- 
side the Musim League was ei^rely opposed to grtmping. In 
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reg«fd to thii matter the Mudim League itands by itmlf isolatedr 
<mlyibg that pdncijde you imO find in the North-West zone 
were is a Idnd of baumce, of more or less even» of pro-grouping and 
anti-grpupii^. 

Se^ndly, entirely for other reasons, non- 
xMltttoal, nmi'Otmgress, non-League, there is a good 
deal of feeii^ against grouping with the Ihinjab< 
both In the north West Frontier Province and 
Sind for economic and other reasons. That is to 
sap, even a Muslim Leaguer in Sind dislikes the 
idea of grouping with Punjab, because he fears 
that the Punjab will dominate Sind, Punjab being 
a dominant party in that group and more aggres* 
sive and advanced in some ways. Apart from 
the imposed discipline from the Muslim League, 
both in the Fronner and in Sind, the people were 
unanimously against grouping because both these 
provinces are afraid of being swamped by the 
Punjab. 

Asked when the provisional national government would be 
formed at the Centre, Pt. Nehru said : “I cannot just peep into 
the future and tell what is going to happen. For the moment we 
arc somewhat engaged in the Constituent Assembly elections. 
But remember this, that the Constituent Assembly is not going 
to put up easily for long with the kind of care-taker government 
that exists to-day. There is bound to be conflict between them. 
In fact, the care-taker government has no stability, nor is there any 
possibility of its long continuance. How and when and what shape 
the new government will take I cannot say, it will be just entering 
into phantasy. 

When his attention was drawn to the forthcoming meetit^ 
of the All-India Muslim League Goimcil at Bombay, Pandit Nehru- 
said: “Whatever the Congress does is always intended to create 
new situations. We do not follow other peoples’ situations. I 
am glad that the Muslim League has reahsed that we have 
ci^ted a new situation. . We propose to create many further new 
ntuations. What we shall do if the League decides to do this 
or that, we will see what the conditions then are and decide 
accor^i^ly. 


UNION CENTRE 

Dealing with the powers of the proposed Union Centre, 
Pandit Ndiru said according to the Cabinet Mission’s proposals 
there were three or four bmic subjects in it tj. d^ence, foreign' 
affairs, communications and the power to raise finances for these. 
“Obviously, defence and communications have a large number 
of indusmes b^nd them. So these industries inevitably come 
uitxier die Union Covermnent and tiiey are to Ue- 

fimee is tu^ a wide subject tiiat it tends to (expand its scc^ 
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and activities more and more. All that comes under the Umpp 
Government. 

Similarly external affairs inevitably include foreign trade 
policy. You cannot have foreim policy if you divorce foreign 
trade from it. They include aU manner of things which are not 
put down there but which can be brought in. 

Referring to the question of raising finances for the Union, 
Pandit Nehru said it had to be done by taxation. ‘Tf anyone 
suggests that some kind of contribution or doles are going td be 
given by the provinces or States, it is bunkum. No Central 
Ctovemment carries on doles.” He recalled how an attempt to 
carry on with contributions had ended in a failure in the United 
States in the early Hays of the American Confederation. ‘•Inevit- 
ably” therefore, he added, “any central government mtut raise 
its finance by taxation. I cannot make a list now but obviously 
customs, including tariffs, is bound to be one. In fact tariff is cdh- 
nccted with foreign trade policy. It may be income-tax or may be 
another, I do not know what else.” 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the Central Government must 
be responsible for foreign market, loans and such other subjects. 
It must also obviously control currency and credit. Who is going 
to do it, if not the Centre. You cannot allow each unit or provincp 
to carry on a separate type of credit and foreign policy. 

NEED OF OVERALL POWER 

“Suppose there is trouble between the Pro- 
vinces or States, or an economic-breakdown due 
to famine conditions, the Centre comes in again, 

I 

there were no central authority, the conditions 
would have been far worse in India. However^ 
the fact that there has been a central authoritF 
has not done much good to the country, because 
it has been incompetent. It is obvious, that with- 
out the central authority, you cannot deal with' 
problems mentioned above. There must be spm^ 
overall power to intervene In rare crisis, break- 
down of the administration, or economic break- 
down or famine. The scope of the Centre, evezL 
though limited inevitably grows, because it cannot 
exist otherwise. Though some people migdit oppose 
this broadening of the Centre, the Constituent 
Assembly will have to decide on the point. 

When a correspondent suggested, that the Coi^ess , should 
launch on a direct action agjunst die Portuguese adnunistration ip 
Goa, Pau^t Nehru said: “I do not think it will ht necessafy 
fix* anybody to start any kind of direct action, because the' 


levitaoiy. jaowever iimiiea rne uemre mignt oe, 
ou cannot help the Centre having wide powers* 
ecause the past few years have shown that if 
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Portuguese administration will disappear, once the British Power 
tfteppears from India.’* 

n 

How to Fight Gangsters 

(August 26, 1946) 

Following is the full text of Pandit Nehru’s statement: — 
**Galcutta has been a terrible lesson, and the horror and fearful 
tragedy of the l^Ung and inhuman atrocities there have shaken 
up all of us. 

"The new development of violence, involving stabbing, arson 
and looting, chiefly in cities, obviously cannot be tolerated or else 
all oiganised Ide would become impossible. It has become a 
challenge to every decent instinct of humanity and it should be 
treated as such. What has led up to this, the incitements to violence, 
the direct invitations to the shedding of blood, is worthy of inquiry 
so that effective action may be taken. For the present, we are 
concerned with the immediate steps to be taken. It is well to 
remember, however, that during the past 26 years of repeated 
conflict on an intensive and mass scale between the nationalist 
movement and the British power in India, nothing of this kind 
has happened. A very few regrettable incidents have occurred, 
but in spite of high passion and deep feeling, our movement has 
been carried on at a high level of peaceful and decent behaviour, 
even towards our opponents. It is well to compare this with recent 
events. 

In the present then, what are we to do? The responsibility 
for maintaining peace and order miut necessarily fall on the 
Government and its police forces. But every citizen has also a 
certain responsibility and in a crisis like this it is an obligation for 
every citizen to discharge this responsibility. For the conflict is 
between ordinary decency and bestial benaviour. When such 
conflicts occurred, there is always danger of even decent persons 
, being swept away by passions and sinking to low levels. We 
ciumot permit this, or else there would be no hope for India. 
Inevitably, when one is attacked, there has to be self-defence and 
organised defence by the police as well as by the people. Anti- 
social and gangster elements can never be allowed to dominate a 
situation, iniis requires co-operation between the people and the 
police suui a spirit of accommodation between them so that such 
anti-social elements might be isolated and dealt with adequately. 

It has been the usual practice, when a communal riot occurs, 
a peace committee is formed, consisting often of some of the very 
dements that have caused trouble. Such peace committees may 
be luefiil but their utility is not enhanced by the presence dP these 
dements. Trouble-makm do not easily transform themsdves into 
messengers of peace and goodwill. It is more necessary for the 
average ddzens to organise themsdves so as to prevent trouble, or 
nip it in the bud as soon as it begins. 
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The Assumption of Office 

{September 1, 1946). 

On the eve of taking office. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru lays : — 

“During the last few days, I have received a thousand tele- 
gnpis of greeting and good wishes on the formation of the pro* 
vinonal Government. They have come from old friends and com- 
rades and from many whom I do not know. They have come not 
only from every comer of India, but also from various countries of 
Asia, Europe, America and Africa. They have come from Indians 
scattered aul over the world, often in distant lands very ffir from the 
motherland, and yet joined to her by invisible bonds that cannot 
break. They have come from foreign comrades and friends who 
look upon India’s freedom as a mighty step towards Asia's free- 
dom and world peace. 

T am deeply grateful for all these good wishes and I am sorry 
I cannot acknowledge them separately. 

I feel in no mood to congratulate myself or others for we 
have yet to reach our goal and the path is still difficult. Though 
I am not used to prayer,, it is in a prayerful mood that I approach 
thittask fervently hoping for the co-operatian of all my country- 
men in facing the difficulties ahead. 

“I regret deeply that the Muslim League has for the mo- 
ment chosen a different path. I shall continue to hope for its co- 
operation and the door for it will always be open. 

*For, this business concerns us all and we 
would be unworthy of the peoples’ confidence if we 
functioned in a narrow way seeking the good of 

i >articular groups or parties and forgetting the, 
arger good of the nation. 

“My colleagues and I go forward as Indians thinking of 
India, working for India’s freedom and the emancipation of her 
masses. 


“If we forget this at any time, then we shall have failed in our 
-endeavour. 

’‘Destiny has conspired to test US in new ways 
and we have answered this call of destiny with 
oourage and faith in India’s future. The dream of 
her freedom that has inspired us for so long be- 
ckons to us again, and seems nearer to realisation. 
May we prove worthy servants of India and her 
people— Ju Hind.” 
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A Broadcast to the Nation 

{September 7, 1946) 



Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Broadcasting to the Nation. 

Following is the text of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru’s broadcast : — 

Friends and comrades — Jai Hind : Six days ago my colleagues 
and I sat on the chairs of high office in the Government of India. 
A new Government came into being in this ancient land, the Interim 
* or Provisional Government we called it, the steppkig-stone to the 
full independence of India. 

Many thousands of messages of greetings and good wishes came 
to us from all parts of the world and from every nook and corner of 
India. And yet we asked for no celebration of this historic event and 
even restrained our peoples’ enthusiasm. For we wanted them to 
realize that we were yet on the march and the goal had still to be 
reached. There are many difficulties and obstacles on the way and 
oar jemrney’s ead might not be so near as people thought. Any 
weakness now, any complacency would be fat^ to our cause. 

Our hearts were heavy abo with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta 
and because of the insensate strife of brdther arant brother. The 
iree^t^ we had envisaged and for which we had laboured, through 
generadons of trial and suffering, was for all the people of India, and 
not for one group or class or the followers of one rdigion. 
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Weaimdd at a oo-operaUve commonwealth in 
whi^ all would be equal sharers in opportunity and 
m an things that give meaning and value to life. 
Why then ws strife, this fear and suspicion of each 
other? 

I speak to you to-day not much of hig^ policy or our programme 
for the future — ^that will have to wait a while, but to thank you for 
the love and affection which you have sent us in such abundant 
measure. That affection and spirit of co-operation are always 
welcome but they will be needed more than ever in the difficult days 
ahead of us. A friend sent me the following message : — ** May 

you weather every storm, first pilot of the ship of 
state. Bon voyage.” A cheering message but there 
are mai^ storms ahead and our ship of State is 
dd and battered and slow- moving and unsuited to 
this age of swift change. It will have to be scrap- 
ped and give place to another- 

FUTURE ALREADY TAKING SHAPE 

But, however, old the ship and however feeble the pilot, when 
there are so many millions of willing hearts and hands to help, we 
can brave the high seas and face the future with confidence. 

This future is already taking shape and India, 
this old and dear land of ours, is finding herself 
again through travail and sufiTering. She is youth- 
ful again with the bright eyes of adventure, and 
with faith in herself and her mission- For long 
years she had been narrowly confined and had lost 
herself in brooding. But now she looks out on the 
wide world and holds out her hands in friendship 
to the other peoples of the world, even though that 
world may still be full of confiict and thoughts of 
war. 

PART OF LARGER SCHEME 

The interim National Government is part of a larger scheme 
which includes the Constituent Assembly which will meet soon to 
give shape to the constitution of free and independent India. It 
is because of this expectation of an early realisation of full inde- 
pendence that we have entered this Government, and we propose 
to function so as progressively to achieve that independence in 
action, both in our domestic affairs and our foreign relations. We 
shall take foil part in international conferences as a free nation, 
with our own policy and not merely as a satellite of another nation. 
We hope to develop close and direct contacts with other nations 
and to co-operate with them in the furtherance of world peace and. 
freedom. 

EQJUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 

We propose, as far as posable, to keep away fiom the 
power politics of groups, aligned against one another, which have 
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led in the past to world wars and which may again led to disasters 
an even vaster scale. We believe diat pi^oe and freedom are 
indivinUe and the denial of freedom anywhere must endanger 
freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. We are particu- 
latly interested in the emancipation of colonial and dependent 
countries and peoples, and in the recognition in theory and practice 
of equal opportunities for all races. We repudiate utterly the Nazi 
doctrine of racialism, wheresoever and in whatever form it may 
be practised. Wes^no dominion'over others and we claim no 
privileged podtion over other peoples. But we do claim equal and 
honourable treatment for our people wherever they may go, and 
we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 

The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds 
and inner conflicts, moves inevitably towards closer 
co-operation and the building up of a World Com- 
monwealth. It is this one world that free India will 
work, a world in which there is the free co-operation 
of free peoples and no class or group exploits 
another. 

In spite of our past history of conflict, we hopa 
that an independent India will have friend]^ and 
co-operative relations with England and the coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth- 

But it is well to remember what is happening in one part 
of the Commonwealth to-day, in South Amca racialism is the 
state doctrine and people are putting up a heroic struggle against 
the tyranny of a racial minority. If this racial doctrine is going 
to be tolerated it must inevitably lead to vast conflicts and svorld 
disaster. 


GREETINGS TO U.S.A. AND SOVIET UNION 

We send our greetings to the people of the United States of 
America to whom destiny has given a major role in international 
affairs. We trust this tremendous responsibility will be utilised 
for the furtherance of peace and human freedom everywhere. To 
that other great nation of the modem world, the Soviet Union, 
which also carries a vast responsibility for shaping world events, 
we send meetings. They are neighbours in Asia and inevitably 
we shall have to undertake many common tasks and have much to 
do with each other. 

We are of Asia and the peoples of Asia are nearer and closer 
to us than others. India is so situated that she is the pivot of 
western, southern and south-east Asia. In the past her culture 
flowed to all these countries and they came to her in many ways. 
Those contacts are being renewed and future is bound to see a 
closer union between India and South-Eut Asia on the one side, 
and Afghanistan, Iran and the Arab woild on the west. To fiir- 
theraiKe of diat clotC' association offiree countries we must devote 
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ourselves. India has followed with anxious interest the struggle 
of the Indonesians for iieedom and to them we send our good 
wishes. 

China, that mighty country, with a mighty past, our neigh- 
bour, has been our friend through the ages and that friendship 
will endure and grow. We earnestly hope that her present troub- 
les will end soon and a united and democratic China will emerge, 
playing a great part in the furtherance of world peace and prog- 
ress. 


I have not said anything about our domestic policy, nor at 
this stage do I wish to do so. But that policy will inevitably have 
to be governed by the principles by which we have stood all these 
years. We shall look to the common and forgotten man in India 
and seek to bring him relief and raise his standard of living. We 
shall continue our fight against the curse of untouchability and 
other forms of enforced inequality. And we shall especially try to 
help those who are economically or otherwise backward. To-day 
millions lack food and clothing and houses, and many are on the 
verge of starvation. To meet this immediate need is an urgent 
and difficult task and we hope other countries will help us by 
sending foodgrains. 

An equally urgent and vital task for us is to conquer the spirit 
of discord that is abroad in India. Out of mutual conflict we 
shall never build the house of India’s freedom of which we have 
dreamt so long. All of us in this land have to live and work to- 
gether whatever political developments might take place. Hatred 
and violence will not alter this basic fact nor will they stop the 
changes that are taking place in India. 

SECTIONS AND GROUPINGS 

There has been much heated argument about 
sections and groupings in the Constituent Assemb- 
ly. We are perfectly prepared to and have accept- 
ed the position of sitting in sections which will 
consider the question of groups. I should like to 
make it clear on behalf of my colleagues and myself 
that we do not look upon the Constituent Assemb- 
ly as an arena for conflict or for the forcible 
imposition of one’s viewpoint over another. That 
would not be the way to build up a contented and 
united India. We seek agreed and integrated solu- 
tions with the largest measure of goodwill behind 
them. We shall go to the Constituent Assembly 
with the flxed determination of flnding a common- 
basis for agreement on all controversial issues. 

And so, in spite of all that has happened and the hard words 
that have been said, we seek co-operation and we invite even those 
who differ from us to enter the Constituent Assembly as equals 
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and partners with us with no binding commitments. It may wdl 
be that when we meet and face common tasks our present diffi- 
culties will fade away. 

India is on the move and the old order passes. 
Too long have we been passive spectators or events 
and the playthings of others. The initiative comes to 
our people now and we shall make the history of 
our choice- Let us all join in this mighty task and 
make India, the pride of our heart, great among 
nations foremost in the arts of peace and progress. 
The door is open and destiny beckons to W. There 
is no question of who wins and who loses, for we 
have to go forward and together as comrades and 
either aU of us win or we all go down together. 
But there is going to be no failure. We go forward 
to success, to independence and to the freedom and 
well-being of the 400 millions of India— Jai Hind-’* 


JAI HIND! 
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